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“The Spirit Of 
Enterprise’ 


“The possibilities of the future, | 
now that industry has embraced | 
science, are so limitless that only | 


one forecast can be made 
certainty — 
that the most 
extravagant 
prophecy will 
fall short of 
potential ac- 
complish- 
ments.” 
That is the 
hope which 
Edgar M. 
Queeny, 
chairman of 
the board of 
directors of 
Monsanto 
i Chemical 
Company, 
| holds forth for 
“ the postwar 
Edgar M. Queeny world in his 
book, “The 
Spirit of Enterprise” just re- 
leased by Scribner’s Sons. Mr. 
Queeny wrote the book at the re- 
quest of Scribner’s. 

Denying the fundamental tenets 
of those who base their postwar 
plans on the theory that our econ- 
omy has reached maturity and 
that our chief problem is to learn 
(Continued on page 224) — 


> In This Issue 


Special material and items of 
interest with reference to dealer 
activities in the States ef Con- 
necticut, Michigan and Missouri 
appear in this issue. 

For Missouri see page 206; 
Michiean, page 207; Connecticut 
on 208. 


For index see page 224. 
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Managing A Business For 


Stockholders 


Through The 


Vicissitudes Of Inflation 


A well-informed management is the best hedge a corporation 
or its stockholders have against inflation and the deflation readjust- 
ments that follow. The management should have a full knowledge 
of what to expect and a flexible program constantly in the processes 
of readjustment to meet changing economic and political conditions 


and expectations. 
tion conditions, 


With a thorough knowledge of inflation and defla- 
and their effects upon business and finance the 


management and investor can prepare a blueprint for a flexible 


policy. 


With the foregoing in mind Dr. Ivan Wright, Professor of Eco- 


nomics, Brooklyn College, wrote his article, 


“Managing a Business 


for Stockholders Through the Vicissitudes of Inflation,’ which ap- 
peared in “The Chronicle” of July 8. As was to be expected, nu- 
merous comments have come to hand regarding the views and con- 


clusions drawn by Dr. Wright in this excellent article. 


Due to space 


limitations, however, we can make room in this issue for only a num- 
ber of these expressions and others will appear in subsequent issues. 
The first group of comments are given herewith: 


WILLIAM L. DeBOST 


President, Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York City 


I have read with a good deal | 
of interest the | 


article ‘“‘“Man- 
aging a Busi- 
n’‘e.-n8%3 1.07 
S t o ckholders 
Through’ the 
Vicissitudes of 
Inflation,” 
written by Dr. 
Ivan Wright. 
It seems to 
me that unless 
postwar prob- 
lems are well 
thought out 
and planned 








for from now 
on, that there 
will be very 
many serious 
and unfortun- 
ate situations 


after the war. This warning by 
Dr. Wright is timely. 


William L. De Bost 





Buy 
WAR BONDS 


R. H. Johnson & Co. 
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DUNCAN W. FRASER 


President, American Locomotive 
Company 


I have read Dr. Wright’s article 
“Managing a Business for Stock- 
holders Through the Vicissitudes 
of Inflation,” 
and found it 
most informa- 
tive. 

I am in en- 
tire agree- 
ment with Dr. 
Wright’s ad- 
vice that the 
most protec- 
tive measures 
that can be 
be attempted 
to avoid the 
effects of in- 
flation are to 
be free of 
debt; to keep 
a liquid cash 
position and 
to avoid un- 
necessary 
speculation in inventories. 

(Continued on page 208) 
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~ Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Brozdway, New York 5, N. Y.) 
Telephone: REctor 2-7400 


submit an alternative plan.” 


Canada Proposes Plan For 


eT a 
International Exchange Union 
Proposals Offered As Substitute For British and U. S. 


Currency Stabilization Programs 


Tentative draft proposals for an International Exchange Union 
have been announced this week by Canadian Experts on Plans for 
Post-War Monetary Organization, who in their observation state that 
following their study of the British and American proposals, they 
are “led to make certain observations of a general character and to 





sented to the House of Commons , 
at Ottawa on July 12 by J. L. Ils- 
ley, Canadian Minister of Finance. 
“Like the 
British and 
the American 
plans,” the 
Canadian ex- 
perts state, 
the latter’s 
proposals are 
“provisional 
and tentative 
in character;” 
the experts 
further state: 
“they incor- 
porate im- 
porate fea- 
tures of both 
the American 
and British 
plans, and add 
to them cer- 
tain new ele- 
ments.” 

The Canadian experts in sum- 
ming up their general observa- 


Hon. J. L. Isley 


| tions, suggest that 


(a) An international agreement 
for the establishment of an inter- 
national monetary . organization 
which involves the extension of 
credit is essential if international 
cooperation in the post-war. world 
is to be achieved. 

(b) Such machinery will deal 
with only one of the numerous 
problems which must be faced, but 
it is a logical and convenient start- 
ing place for joint international 
action. 

(c) The credit made available 

(Continued on page 210) 








Bond Brokerage 


Service 
for Banks, Brokers 


and Dealers 
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The Canadian Plan was pre-® 





Bank Of International 
Cooperation: A 


World RFC 


In an article published in the 
“Chronicle” of June 24, bearing 
the above caption, Rep. Charles 
S. Dewey (Rep., lll.), a mem- 
ber of the 
House Ways 
and Means 
Commit- 
tee, criticized 
the Keynes 
and Morgen- 
thau currency 
stabiliza- 
tion plans 
and proposed 
a “Bank of 
I n ternational 
C oo peration: 
a World RFC,” 
as a method 
of rehabili- 
tating the fi- 
nancial and 
economic 
strength 
of other coun- 
tries after the war and maintain- 
ing equilibrium of their interna- 

(Continued on page 219) 
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Trading Markets in: 
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IBA Nominees For Office Are Announced 


investment banker of Washington, D. C.,} 
| will head the official ticket of nominees of the Investment Bankers 
| Association of America to be elected at the association’s annual meet- 


John Clifford Folger, 


J. C. Folger 


Vic BE. Breeden 
ing in New York, November 3, 4, 


association. 
investment house of Folger, Nolan 


two years as a vice-president of 
the association. 

Others on the regular ticket, as 
approved by the _ association’s 
Board of Governors for submis- 
sion at the annual meeting, are: 
‘Albert T. Armitage of Coffin & 
Burr, Boston; 
of Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York; Edward Hopkinson, Jr., of 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia; Vic E. 
Breeden of R. H. Moulton & Com- 
pany, San Francisco and Julien 
H. Collins of Harris, Hall & Com- 
pany, Chicago, all nominated as 
vice-presidents. In the case of the 
first three men this represents re- 
nominations since they are at 
present serving as vice-presidents. 
Nomination is considered tanta- 
mount to election, as the selec- 
tions of the Board have always 
been approved. 


Albert T. Armitage 


Jay N. Whipple of Bacon, Whipple & Co., Chicago, President of the 
The presidential nominee is head of the Washington 


& Co. and has served for the last | 


Albert H. Gordon | 


Edw. Hopkinson, Jr. 


Julien H. Collins 


and 5, it was announced today by 





2 
Mr. Folger has been in the in- 
vestment business in Washington 
since 1929 and president of his 
present organization since 1931. 
He has extensive business in- 
terests in addition, being a direc- 
tor of the Chesapeake and Poto- 
mac Telephone Company and the 
Appalachian Mills of Knoxville, 
|'Tennessee, chairman of the board 
of the Piedmont Mortgage Com- 
pany, treasurer and director of the 
| Mayflower Hotel Corporation and 
ipresident of . the. Cumberland 
Trust Company of Knoxville. 


Taking an active part in war 
financing, Mr. Folger has served 
‘as a vice chairman of the War 
Savings Bond Committee of the 
District of Columbia, co-chairman 
of the Washington Victory Fund 
Committee and also a member of 
the executive committee of the 

(Continued on page 219) 








Stock Market In Line 
Says Schram of NYSE 


Emil Sehram, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, visit- | 
ing the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
told members that neither the Se- | 
curities and Exchange Commission | 
nor the Federal Reserve Board | 
has so much as hinted that the 
stock market is getting out of | 
hand. The market has been pretty | 
much on a cash basis, he said, add- 
ing that member borrowings have 
been held in line and there has | 
been no competition with national | 
credit needs. 

Mr. Schram, who was accompa- 
nied by John A. Coleman, Chair- | 
man of the New York Exchanges, | 
was conducted on the ang tinea 
tour by Harry M. Paine, Chairman, 
and Kenneth L. Smith, President | 
of the Chicago Exchange, and | 
Charles C. Renshaw, Chicago rep- 
resentative on the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


Boenning & Co. Forms 
New Partnership 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Boen- | 
ning & Company, on July 12, 1943, 
succeeded and. acquired the busi- | 
ness of the firm of the same name | 
which was established over a 
quarter of a century ago, for the 
transaction of a general invest- 
ment and commission business in 
stoeks and bonds. The following 
comprise the partners of the new 
firm: Albert J. Williams, member 
of the Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
change and New York Curb Ex- 
change (associate) was associated 
with the old firm for over ten 
years as a partner. Henry D. 
Boenning, Jr., will resume an ac- 
tive interest in the organization 
upon his return from military 
service. He is now serving as a 
Captain in the U. S. Army. Paul 
A. Haffner and John R. O’Connell 
have been associated with the or- 
ganization for over seventeen 
years in the capacities of statis- 
tician and cashier, respectively. 

Offices of Boenning & Company 
are located at 1606 Walnut Street. 


I 
Mid-Summer Idea Review | 
In the current issue of their 
“Preferred Stock Guide,’ G. A. 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, 
New York City, review a number 
of situations which they have out- 
lined in previous issues as offer- 
ing attractive possibilities. Copies 
of the “Guide,” which also con- 
tains comparative figures on pub- 
lic utility preferred and common 
stocks, may be had from G. A. 
Saxton & Co. upon request. 
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Steven Taylor Joins 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Steven 
P. Taylor, formerly with Salomon 


Bros. & Hutzler and Stroud & Co., 


| is now in the trading department 


of E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 1528 


Walnut Street. 
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Our Real Estate Securities 
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for the past twelve years in: 
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Members New York Stock Exchange | 
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Eastman, Dillon & Go. 
To Open In Chicago 


~Eastman, Dillon & Co., mémbers 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
. will open an office in Chicago in 
the Field Building on August 1. 
The office will be under the su- 
pervision of Alvin F. Kramer, who 
.is expected to become a partner 
in the firm on that date. Mr. 
Kramer was one of the founders 
and Executive Vice-President of 
the Federal Securities Corporation 
“of ‘Chicago, leaving that firm in 
1929. Since 1940 he has been con- 
nected with the Trust Department 
of the City National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, from 
which position he is resigning on 
August I to join Eastman, Dillon 
& Co. 


Now A Corporation 

CINCINNATI, OHIO — Stanley 
Cooper & Co., Fountain Square 
Bldg., formerly a sole proprietor- 
ship, has been incorporated and 
officers of the new corporation are 
Stanley M. Cooper, President and 
Treasurer, R. Knecht, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary; Ralph C. Ben- 
nett is a director of the firm in 
addition to the officers. 
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Milhous, Martin And 
McKnight Formed 


ATLANTA, GA. — Milhous, 
Gaines & Co., Inc. announces the 
discontinuance of their office in 
Birmingham, Ala. and the change 
in name to Milhous, Martin & Me- 
Knight, Inc. The company will 
continue its offices in the Rhodes- 
Haverty Building, Atlanta, and 
will act as underwriters, partici- 
pating distributors and dealers in 
Southern municipal bonds, cor- 
porate bonds and stocks and local 
securities. 

Officers of Milhous, Martin & 
McKnight are James F. Milhous, 














| President; Wayne Martin and H. 


Neil McKnight, Vice-Presidents. 


Walter Gaines Opens 


Own Investment Firm 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — Walter 
B. Gaines has formed Gaines & 
Co., Inc. with offices in the First 
National Building to engage im a 
general securities busness. Mr! 
Gaines was formerly president of 
the recently disselved firm of 
Milhous, Gaines & Co., Inc. 


Adams & Peck Admit 
R. Wood & G. Perry 


Adams & Peck, 63 Wall Street, 
New York City, have admitted 
Reginald Wood and George W. 
Perry to partnership in their firm. 
Mr. Wood has been associated 
with the firm as manager of the 
Boston office for more: than _12 
years; Mr. Perry has been office 
manager in the New York office 
for over 19 years. 








Situations Of Interest 

Buckley Brothers, 1529 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., members 
of the New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges, have prepared 
interesting circulars on Four 
Wheel Drive, Autocar. Co. com- 
mon and preferred, and York 
Corporation w. i., which offer at- 
tractive possibilities at current 
levels the firm believes. Copies 
of these interesting circulars may 
be had from the firm upon re- 
quest. 
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OUR 


‘Tomorrow's Markets 


REPORTER’ S Walter Whyte 


REPORT 


Day to day business of larger 
bond houses is running at a brisk 
pace judging by the comments of 
those who are in a position to 
check on. the volume _ going 
through. 

This business is preving de- 
cidedly helpful to underwriting 
firms. pending. resumption of 
corporate financing operations, 
a nuneber of which are in regis- 
tratien awaiting the expiratien 
ef the required time between 
filing and offering. 

Some observers feel that they 
can diseern the beginnings of 
the usual shifting about of port- 
folies which normally precedes 
a heavy Treasury financing pro- 
ject. 

The market, these people hold, 
indicates activity on the part of 
institutional investment officials 
toward building up cash reserves 
for the purehase of the Third War 
a which is due out in Septem- 

r. 

Each day brings forth sizeable 
blecks of bonds and also im- 
vestment. quality stocks: And 
what is the more satisfying, 
there is a broad demand ready 
to abserb such emissions. 

Substantial pieces of bonds 
naturally originate principally 
with banks, insurance compan- 
ies and corporations. But es- 
tates are active too and there is 
reported a growing tendency on 
the part of the latter to attempt 
what amounts to an effort at 
“hedging” against the future. 

This is done through the sale of 
important blocks of stock and the 
placing of the resultant funds into 


a broad list of other securities, 
‘indicating the application of the 


“eggs and basket theory,” it ap- 


pears. 


N. ¥. Excess Reserves 


Excess reserves, as such, of 
member banks in the New York 
area have virtually disappeared in 
recent months, but without 
evidence of creating any undue 
strain on the general banking pic- 
ture in the area. 

The banks’ ability to go along 
practically without excess funds 
becomes clear if one happens to 
have run across the explanatien 
of the situation as set forth in 
the July letter of the National 
City Bank of New York. 

As the bank points out, the in- 
stitutions in the area are substan- 
tial holders of highly liquid short- 

(Continued on page 219) 
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Market action, im face of 
good war news is poor. Many 
stocks now in selling area or 
close to it. If news market 
construes as geod does net 
occur soon, watch out for re- 
action. 


Ry WALTER WHYTE 


The entire market, with 
rare exceptions, gave a poor 
performance last week. Its 
indifference to the war news 
resulting from the invasion 
of Sicily is amazmg. One 
reason is that the market is 
not concerned with isolated 
battles—-and an invasion is 
just another battle m a war 
-—unless the battle itself is 
decisive, that is, decisive to 
the extent that it points to a 
crisis that may mean the im- 
minent end of hostilities. The 
invasion of Sicily, while im- 
portant, does not, aceording 
to the market, mean a turn- 
ing point in our European 
war no more than the suc- 
cessful invasion of Guadal- 


canal meant an end in that 


theatre a: war. 


Bs ok 


At the beginning of this 
column I said. the market 
acted poorly, with a few ex- 
ceptions. The characteriza- 
tion of its behavior was not 
so much that it didn’t decline 
but rather because it didn’t 
advance. Last week there 
were stocks all over the board 
which gave every indication 
of renewed strength. The 
fact that they did not live up 
to their indications must be 
regarded as evidences of 
failure. 

* % % 

The air- transport stocks, 
which have been outstanding 
performers for some time, got 
added news fillips last week 


which should have added a 
(Continued on page 219) 
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AND COMPANY 





ROLL-BACK 


We can’t give you your WHOLE 
roll 
stocks and bonds in your box, 
but we should be able. to give 
you at least SOME of it! 


back on those worthless 


99 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 


Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 

















We Are Specialists in 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


Inquiries Invited In 
Lawyers Mtge. Co. Ctfs. 
Lawyers Title Co. Ctfs. 
Bond & Mtge. Co. Ctfe, 
and all ether Title Co.'s 
Bank Trust Participations 


Complete Statisttcal Informatton 


Members New York 3 ee Dealers Assn 
39 Broadway, New York, N. 





HAnover 2-8970 








L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Teletype NY 1- =| 




















Argo Oil 
Federal Util. Gas 
Punta Alegre Sugar 


Vertientes Camaguey Sugar 


J. F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 


New York Security Dealers Assn. 


1ll Broadway, New York, N. 
REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype, N. ¥. 31-2480 





Y. 
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Federal Screw Works 


common and rights 


Stromberg-Carlison 
Bartgis Brothers 


Preferred 


Memoranda on request 


Herz 106 & lo= 


170 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 


| Segal Lock & Hardware 


COrtlandt 7-6190 








Central States Elec. Corp. ( Va.) 


Common, 6% Pfd. & 7% Pfd. 
Great American Industries 


Greater New York Breweries 
Berkeley-Carteret 54s, 1951 
Savoy Plaza 3-6s, 1956 W.S. 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


64 WALL ST. 
Teletype NY 1-1140 


NEW YORK 


5 


HAnover 2-9470 
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Telephone: 
___BOwling Green 9-7400 


' Red Rock Bottlers, Inc. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Horr, Rose & TROSTER, 


Established 1914 


Members New York Securitg Dealers Association 


74 Trimity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletype: | 
NY 1- -375 




















Eastern Corporation 
Bonds 


Common 


Preferred 
Warrants 


Bought — Sold —- Quoted 





CRAIGMYLE, PINNEY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchonge 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone WHitehall 4-5290 
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AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 
Stock Bought and Sold 


m™ BANKERS BOND 


INCORPORATED 
18th FLGOR, KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Long Distance 238-9 


Bell Teletype LS 186 


To Dealers: 


If so, take a look at 


803 Landreth Building 


Teletype SL 486 








Are you seeking a sound, underpriced bond for retail? 


Associated Electric 412’s and 5’s 


A study which brings this situation up-to-date (includ- 
ing outstanding facts revealed by the company’s 
recently published annual report) 
furnished to dealers on request. 


PELTASON, TENENBAUM, INC. 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Telephone L. D. 240 























Statistical Information 


Individual analyses, memeranda, studies, surveys and 
statistical reports, all prepared by our Statistical De- 
partment in 1943, are now available on the following 
issues: 


Industrial Common Stocks 


American Barge Line 
Clearing Machine 

Cc. G. Conn 

Detroit Harvester 

Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
General Bottlers 

General Industries 
International Machine Tool 
James Manufacturing 
Lipe-Rollway 

Marmon- Herrington 
Mastie Asphalt 
Mickelberry’s Food Products 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
Mid-States Shoe 

Miller Tool & Manufacturing 
Miller & Hart 

Palace Travel Coach 

Roper (George D.) 

Snap-On Tools 

Sport Products 

Steel Products Engineering 
Superior Tool & Die 
Woodward Governor 


Railroad Bonds 


Baltimore & Ohio 4/1944 
Birmingham Terminal 4/1957 
Boston & Albany 4144/1978 
Intnatl. Rys. of Cent. Am. 5/1972 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 5/1947 
Maryland & Pennsylvania 4/1951 
Washington County 3144/1954 

W. Virginia & Pittsburgh 4/1990 


Traction Bonds 


Chieago (All issues) 
Conestoga Traction 
International Railway 
Lehigh Valley Transit 
Scranton Transit 


Industrial Preferred Stocks 


Federal Electric 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
General Bottlers 
Goldblatt Bros. 
Hearst Consolidated Publications 
Lipe-Rollway 
Poor & Company 
United Printers and Publishers 
United Stockyards 

Public Utility Common Stocks 
American States Utilities 
Black Hills Power and Light 
Public Service of Indiana 


Public Utility Preferred Stock 
American States Utilities 
Public Utility Bonds 


American Gas and Power 
American Railways 
Associated Public Utilities 
Cities Service 

Citizens Utilities 

Crescent Public Service 
Kast Coast Public Service 
Northern Utilities 

Public Utilities Consolidated 
Republie Service 

Southern Cities Utilities 
Telephone Bond & Share 


Industrial Bonds 
American LaFrance-Foamite 
California Consumers 
Consumers 
Cosden Pctroleum 
Crowley, Milner 
Gair (Robert) 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Monon Coal 

Old Ben Coal 

Southern United Ice 
United States Radiator 


Copies of any and all of this material are available upon 


request. 


Our Trading Department is prepared to fur- 


nish quotations on these and other issues. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


cm = 
Straus Securities Company 
135 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3—Telephone Andover 5700 
Teletypewriter CGO 650-651 
MILWAUKEE — DETROIT — INDIANAPOLIS 


Direct Private Wires from Coast to Coast 














President Gharges Congress With 


‘Encroachment’ In Rider To Pay Bill 


President Roosevelt signed on July 12 the $143,000,000 Urgent 


Deficiency Bill designed to supplement appropriations of various! 
This bill carried $89,000,000 in reappropriations of Presi- 


agencies. 


dential emergency funds and included a rider providing for the drop- 
ping of three Federal workers unless they have been nominated by 
the President and approved by the Senate before next Nov. 15. The 


three employees are Robert Morss®-— 


Lovett, Government Secretary to 
the Virgin Islands Government, 
and Goodwin B. Watson and Wil- 
liam E. Dodd, Jr., of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

At his press conference on July 
13, the President disclosed that he 
will send a message to Congress 
after it reconvenes in September 
objecting to this rider. He called 
the attachment of this rider an 
unwarranted encroachment on the 
executive and judicial branches of 
the Government. The President, 
reading parts of a message which 
he will later send to Congress, 
said that the measure was virtu- 
ally a bill of attainder, in that it 
provides the punishment without 
judicial trial. He said he would 
have vetoed the bill except for the 
fact that it contained funds for 
essential governmental functions. 

The President said the rider was 
unconstitutional, unwise and dis- 
criminatory, adding that, in his 
opinion, it was not binding on 
either the executive or judicial 
branches of the Government. 

During the course of debate on 





| the bill, the House voted several 
| times that the three Government 
‘employees be stricken from the 
|Federal payrolls. However, the 
| Senate was almost as insistent that 
| they be kept on the job, but in 
| the end yielded to a compromise 
| plan under which dismissal of the 
three would be delayed until Nov. 
15, at which time Presidential ap- 
pointment and Senate confirma- 
tion would be required to permit 
them to continue. The funds ap- 
propriated iin the bill were chiefly 
for overtime pay due to Federal 
workers. 


Have You Host 


Or Parasite? 

The address—‘‘Have You Host 
or Parasite?’”—delivered by Ar- 
thur C. Knies before the Massa- 
| chusetts Savings Banks Associa- 
|tion is now ready for general dis- 
| tribution and copies may be had 
upon request from Vilas & 
Hickey, 49 Wall St., New York 
|City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

















OF THE 


ESTATE OF 


1606 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ANNOUNCE THE DISSOLUTION 


BOENNING & Co. 
TO TAKE EFFECT JULY 12, 1943 


ALBERT J. WILLIAMS 
ARLEIGH P. 


FIRM OF 


HESS 
HENRY D. BOENNING, DEC'D. 









































We take pleasure in announcing that 


MR. DAVID W. LOVELL 


and 


MR. WINFIELD H. PERDUN 


have been admitted as General Partners 


in our firm 


LAURENCE M. 


MARKS & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


July 9, 1943 




















COMMISSION BUSINESS 


TELEPHONE: PENNYPACKER 8200 
NEW YORK WIRES 
COURTLAND 7-1202 
WHITEHALL 4-6770 








BOENNING & Co. 


MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 


1606 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


THE UNDERSIGNED ANNOUNCE THE FORMATION 
OF THE ABOVE FIRM JULY 12, 
TRANSACTION OF A GENERAL INVESTMENT AND 


ALBERT J. WILLIAMS 
MEMBER PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBER NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 


HENRY D. BOENNING, JR. 
PAUL A. HAFFNER 
JOHN R. O'CONNELL 


1943 FOR THE 


IN STOCKS AND BONDS. 




















PUBLIC UTILITY 
INDUSTRIAL 
RAILROAD 
MUNICIPAL 


BONDS 
AC.ALLYN*>COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 





New York Milwaukee 


Boston 














Red Rock Bottlers 


Common 


Consolidated Textile 


Common 


5s, 1953 
Beught — Sold — Quoted 


T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 
41 Broad Street New York 4 
BOwling Green 9-4433 Tele. NY 1-493 











NEWARK 





Firemen’s Insurance Co. 
of Newark 


American Insurance Co. 
(Newark) 


Jersey Insurance Co. 
of N. Y. 


J. S. Rippel & Co. 


Established 1891 
18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 


MArket 3-3430 
New York Phone—REctor 2-4383 


Allan M. Pope Heads 
N. Y. Welfare Council 


Col, Allan Melvill Pope, Presi- 
dent of the First Boston Corp., 
at a special meeting of the direc- 
tors, was elected President of the 
| Welfare Council of New York 
| City, succeeding the late Alfred H. 
‘Schoellkopf. The Welfare Council 
is a federation of 700 New York 
health and welfare agencies, both 
public and private. 

Colonel Pope is a governor of 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
| tion of America and was President 
from 1933 to 1935 of the American 
Acceptance Council. 


Maynard Murch & Go. 
Admits Six Partners 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Frank E. 
Baker, W. Yost Fulton, Wilson C. 
Handyside, Frank B. Reid, Jack R. 
Staples and D. J. Wilkinson have 
been admitted to partnership with 


Maynard H. Murch, member of the 
Cleveland Stock Exchange, in 
Maynard H. Murch & Co., 925 
Euclid Avenue. All new partners 
were formerly associated with the 
firm for some time. 




















CAN YOU USE A 


Trader 


former partner N. Y. unlisted | 





” 
| 


house, recently released from 


Army Service wants per- 
manent connection. Box J8, 


The Financial Chronicle, 25 
Spruce St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Boston Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 

St. Louis Stock Exch. (Assoc.) 
Salt Lake City Stock Exchange 


HAnover 2-6540 





REORGANIZATION | 
RAILS 


Inquiries Invited | 


NEWBORG & CO. 


MEMBERS 


30 BROAD ST.., 


New York Cocoa Exchange 

New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Mercantile Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


NEW YORE 4 Tele. NY 1-2972 











Senator Wiley Warns 
U. S. To Be Cautious Of 
World Food Planners 


The Interim Commission of the 
United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture is scheduled 
to begin its formal sessions in 
Washington today (July 15) in re- 
sponse to a call from Secretary of 
State Hull. 

Senator Wiley (Rep., Wis.) 
pointed out on July 12 that this 
international food-planning group 
begins its sessions in a country 
whose food situation has been 
brought to an almost hopeless 
crisis by administration bungling, 
at least some of which he called 
“deliberate.” 

This was reported in a Wash- 
ington dispatch of July 13 to the 
New York “Journal-American” by 
its correspondent David Camelon, 
who in his advices added: 

“And in that fact, Sen. Wiley 
warned, there is matter of grave 
concern for the American people. 
He said: 

“It will be well for ail Amer- 
ica to be on the alert and see what 
this international organization is 
about. 

“When we see how, on the home 
front, the planners have ‘missed 
the boat,’ we must make sure now 
that America is not precipitated 
into a world-planning scheme that 
will do to us in a world sense 
what the planners have done to us 
on the home front.” 

The program before the Interim 
Commission will be, it is charged, 
a projection into the realm of in- 


ternational socialism, just the 
type of planning which the Sen- 
ator assailed on the home front. 

In America itself, the Senator 
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L. M. Marks Admits 
Lovell And Perdun 
Laurence M. Marks & Co., 49) 
Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announced that David W. | 
Lovell and Winfield H. Perdun 
have been admitted to general 
partnership in their firm. Mr. 
Lovell has been associated with 
the firm for ten years, previously | 


having been with Graham, Par- | 
sons & Co. Mr. Perdun, who has | 
been with the firm for eight years, 


formerly was_ associated with 
Young & Ottley. 
Admission of Mr. 


Lovell and | 
Mr. Perdun to partnership in the | 


firm was previously reported in | sarily cautious) was the major 


the “Financial Chronicle” of July 
Ist. 





Outlook Interesting 


| 
The post-war outlook for rail| 


esting possibilities according to a | 


reorganization bonds offers inter- 


special factual and statistical com- 
parison of the present and post- 


war prospects for 18 leading rail- | 
Ray- | 


road systems prepared by 
mond & Co., 148 State St., Boston, 
Mass. Copies of this report may 
be had from the firm upon re- 
quest. 





said, if next Winter the people | 
are short of vital vegetables and | 
fruits, they must realize that “it | 
is due entirely to the inadequacy | 


of government agencies.” 
The Interim Commission is 
made up of 44 members, one rep- 


resenting each of the Nations | 


which participated in the recent 
conference at Hot Springs, Va., de- 
tailed reference to which appeared 
in our issue of July 5, page 50. 








49 Wall Street 


~ Have You Host or Parasite? 


The address by Arthur C. Knies before the 
Massachusetts Savings Banks Association 
is now ready for general distribution. 


VILAS & HICKEY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


| Telephone: HAnover 2-7900 





New York 5, N. Y. 














4s, 1 


61 Broadway 
Telephone—Dligby 4-4933 


Kansas City, Fort Scott 


Circular on request 





PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





936 


New York 6 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 











| in the general list. 


|dividend rate of $1.50 is safe at 


| ness, 
i the 


|of the uncertainties of 1938 when 


/pon on the Adjustment bonds was 


| vestment favor and the subse- 


Reorganization Rail | 
‘cent months that this. one tem- 


'son’s debt structure had always 


|sound, the management has been 
|following the same program as 


|zona Lines 4%s, 1962, outstand- 
|ing in the hands of the public in 


ing carrying a coupon higher than 


| Transcontinental 
|1958 and $8,501,000 of Debenture 
| 4s 
|There is a general feeling, sup- 
| ported by the management’s poli- 
‘cies to date, that both of these 


| redemption 
‘leaving the company with only 








Railroad 


One of the most consistently strong spots in the railroad stock 
| group has been Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe common, hitting new 
_highs consistently regardless of intermittent periods of uncertainty 
The recent price above 61 is a far cry from the 
experience of the stock a few years ago when British holdings were 
| being liquidated and.it was difficult to find 


terest at prices-under 20. Despite® 
the very substantial recovery, | 
rail men still view the shares as |! 


possessing attraction for further 
| price enhancement and for liberal | 


yield. 
It is considered that the recent 


least for the duration of the war 
period of swollen railroad busi- 
and that developments in 
intervening years. preclude 
the likelihood of a later repetition 


payment of one semi-annual cou- 


postponed. That action on the 
part of the management (consid- 
ered by most people as unneces- 


factor in the road’s fall from in- 


quent slow recovery of confi- 
dence. In fact it is only in re- 


porary lapse of the company has 
faded into the background, over- 
shadowed by the long term re- 
cord of prosperity, the high cur- 
rent earnings of the property, 
and the excellent financial job 
being done by the management. 


Despite the fact that Atchi- 





been considered as_ eminently 


the marginal carriers whose very 
salvation depends on debt retire- 
ment. The latest step has been 
the call for redemption, on Sep- 
tember 1, of the California-Ari- 


the amount of approximately $28,- 
300,000. This will eliminate the 
last of the road’s debt outstand- 


4%. The company will then have 
only two other callable bond is- 
sues outstanding, $22,545,000 of 
Short Line 4s, 
1955 and 1960. 


maturing in 


issues will probably be called for 
some time in 1944, 


two bonds outstanding. the $151,- 
934.500 General 4s 1995 and the 
$51,346.000 of Adjustment 4s, 1995, 
in addition to the regular serial 
equipments. Both of these issues 
are non-callable. 

With the cail for redemption of | 
the California-Arizona Lines 4%s! 





Securities 


any broad buying in- 


AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 


CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


Abitibi Power & Paper 
5s, 1953- Bonds -c/ds. 


Aldred Investment Trust 
41s, 1967 


Canadian Internat’! Paper 
6s, 1949 


Shawinigan Water & Power 
4s, 1961 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd. | 
51s, 1957 | 


HART SMITH & CO. 


| 52 WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 | 














Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 











We own and offer 


$100,000 


LEHIGH VALLEY 
TERMINAL 


Ist 5s, 1951 





Guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by Lehigh Valley RR. Co. 


LEROY A, STRASBURGER & CO, 


1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
WHitehall 3-3450 Teletype: NY 1-2050 














MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 


(in reorganization) 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 6s 1932 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1934 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 4s 1949 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1962 
Iowa Central 5s 1938 
lowa Central 4s 1951 
Des Moines & Fort Dodge 4s 1935 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











the total of fixed and contingent 
charges will be reduced to round- 
ly $10,100,000. Retirement of the 
balance of the callable bonds, con- 
sidered likely next year, would 
reduce the total annual require- 
ments to below $8,000,000. Of 
these amounts $2,053,840 would 
represent interest on the Adjust- 
ment 4s, payment of which is not 
a fixed requirement but contin- 
gent on earnings. Three years 
ago the total of fixed and con- 
tingent charges amounted to more 
than $13.250,000. With the reduced 
charges it is difficult to conceive 
of conditions under which Atchi- 
son’s credit standing could be 
questioned in the future. 

That the further debt retire- 
ment mentioned above is entirely 
feasible is obvious from the pres- 
ent earnings and financial status 
of the company. The April 30 
balance sheet showed cash items 
and receivables (most of the lat- 
ter believed due from the U. S. 
Government) of more than $180,- 
000,000. Net working capital 


after allowing for the large tax 








ONE WALL STREET 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BOND BROKERAGE SERVICE | 
Specializing in Railroad Securities 





NEW YORK S 
TELETYPE NY 1-1310 




















Inasmuch as we understand that the final recommendations 
of Special Master Taylor will be presented to the Court prior 
to July 20th, we feel that our study on the 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 


Reorganization proceedings should be of especial interest. 


COrtlandt 7-0136 


l. h. rothchild & co. 


specialists in raile 
120 broadway n. y.c.5 
Tele. NY 1-1293 

















SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


A condensation of the 
Draft Report of Special 
Master, Tazewell Taylor, of 
a Plan of Reorganization, 
will be sent upon request. 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 


72 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 
































Postwar Outlook For 
Rail Reorganization Bonds 


We have prepared a special factual 
and_ statistical comparison of the 
»xresent and postwar outlook for a 
group of 18 leading railroad systems. 
A copy of this report will be sent on 
‘equest. 


Raymond & CO 


148 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel. CAP. 0425 :: Teletype BS 259 
N.Y. Telenhone HAnovner 2-7914 











liability, amounted to $78,868,826, 
up more than $30,000,000 from a 
year earlier. The road continues 
to show year-to-year gains in nét 
operating income and while taxes 
will undoubtedly take a heavier 
toll in the last half of the year, 
net income for all of 1943 should 
run between $70,000,000 and $75,- 
000,000. This would leave a bal- 
ance of at least $49,000,000 avail- 
able for capital expenditures and 
debt retirement after a $6.00 divi- 
dend on the common. 

With this background it cer- 
tainly seems that an even more 
liberal evaluation of current earn- 
ing power would be fully justi- 
fied. Earnings last year amounted 
to $27.79 a share of common and 
should run between $26.00 and 
$29.00 a share this year. 





Spokane 


International 








Railroad 


Escrow Receipts for 
Common Stock 


Inquiries Invited 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 
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HArrison 6432 


1016 Baltimore Ave. 


Trading Markets in 
LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
GLEANER HARVESTER CORPORATION 
WESTERN LIGHT & TELEPHONE COMPANY 
PICKERING LUMBER CORPORATION 


BAUM, BERNHEIMER CoO. 


Teletype KC 472 


Kansas City, Mo. 





|) York Corp. Com. w. i. || 


| 
|| Bought—Sold—Quoted 


| 
| Peltason, Tenenbaum, Inc. 


‘| ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
I Teletype—SL 486 


York Ice Pfd. 


| 
| ° if 
| 


803 Landreth Bldg. 








L. D. 240 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 1890-1943 


Fifty-Three Years 


of 
INVESTMENT 
BANKING 





‘STIFEL, NICOLAUS & CO. 


| INCORPORATED | 
| St. Louis Chicago 














We have a continuing interest in 


Central Coal & Coke Corp. 
W.S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
-Employers Reinsur. Corp. 
Gleaner Harvester Corp. 
Ore.-Amer. Lumber Corp. 


EF. W.PRICE & CO. 


1004 Baltimore Avenue 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Bell Teletype KC 375 














UNDERWRITERS « DISTRIBUTORS | 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

OUR TRADING DEPARTMENTS ARE 

ACTIVE IN MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 


Stern Brothers ¢ Co. 


1009 Baltimore Avenue | 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | 
Teletype KC 273-4 Long Distance al 
602 INSURANCE BLDG., OMAHA, NEB. | 














Fast and accurate Markets in all 


ST. LOUIS 
SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wire to 
New York and Providence O/fices 


 G. H. Walker & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange and 
Other Principal Exchanges 


503 Locust Street 


ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
Teletype SL 84 Tel. Central 0838 








STIX & Ca. 


SAINT LOLIS 
509 OLIVE ST. 
Bell System Teletype—SL 80 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 











Situation Looks Good 


Peltason, Tenenbaum, Inc., 
Landreth Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
have prepared recent analyses on 
York Ice preferred and York Cor- 
poration common w. i., which they 


believe offer interesting possibili-’ 


ties. Copies of these circulars 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 


Mader With 
B. C. Christopher 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Edward 
G. Mader has become associated 
with B. C. Christopher & Cuom- 
pany, Board of Trade Building. 


Missouri 


The past several weeks have witnessed one of the dullest pe- 
, riods in municipal financing in Missouri for many years. 
| of importance have been sold and little increase in activity is ex- 
pected over the near term. While trading volume has been small, 
transactions have been at increasingly higher prices. 


President of Whitaker & Com- 
pany, St. Louis, for a three-year 


of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation ef America. Nomination 
of the Regular Ticket is tanta- 


|mount to election. 


James F. Quigg, manager of the 
bond department of the Mississip- 
pi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, will become associated 
with Paine, Webber, Jackson and 
Curtis in their Chicago office ef- 
lective August 1. A _ graduate 
of Northwestern University, Mr. 
Quigg joined the bond depart- 
ment of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust in the Chicago office 21 
years ago, later moving to Kan- 
sas City. In 1924 he entered the 
municipal buying department in 
St. Louis and since then has held 
various positions until his ap- 
pointment as manager of the bond 
department in 1936. He has 
been very active in the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, having 
served in some official capacity 
each year since 1927, and at pres- 
ent is a member of the Board of 
Governors. His work with Paine, 
Webber, Jackson and Curtis will 
be co-ordinating municipal bond 
sales among the company’s mid- 
western offices. 


Considerable interest is being 
shown in the announcement by 
the Kansas City press that the 
Leng-Bell Lumber Company will 
shortly replace all its $50 par 
common stock, represented by 
certificates of interest, through 
issuance of $5.00 par _ capital 
stock, resulting in a 10 for 1 split- 
up. This will eliminate frac- 
tional interests and will increase 
the floating supply of stock to 
about a million shares, the con- 
trol being held by the Maryland 
Corporation, whose stock is listed 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The company has done 
a remarkable job since emerging 
from bankruptcy in 1935, having 
paid off $4,500,000 owed to banks, 
and through purchase or redemp- 
tion has completely retired $20,- 
158,800 of preferred stock. 


While the bulk of Missouri war 
centracts covering 1942 operations 
are still to be renogotiated, an- 
nouncement regarding the results 
of two such programs are of par- 
ticular interest to Missouri dealers. 

Curtis Manufacturing Company, 
under date of Jan. 22, 1943, ad- 
vised stockholders that after pro- 
vision for all taxes and setting up 
fa reserve for post-war contin- 
gencies, earnings in the fiscal 
vear ended Nov. 30, 1942, were 
$484,397, equal to $2.50 per share 
of common stock. The report 
stated that the earnings were sub- 
ject to renegotiation but that “in 


view of the impossibility of mak- 
ing even an approximate esti- 
mate of the effect, if any, of con- 
tract renegotiation your 
company has set up no reserve 








The Executive Committee of the Mississippi Valley Group has 


Brevities 


No issues 





nominated Roy A. Dickie, Vice-@ 


term on the Board of Governors | 


| (before deduction of income and 





against this specific contingency.” 
Upon conclusion of renegotia- 
tions the company recently issued 
a “revised” statement showing 
that the Price Adjustment Board 
had determined that $1,053,000 


excess profits taxes) must be re- 
iunded. After giving effect to 
these changes, earnings were re- 
duced to $192,748, or $1.00 per 
share. 

In contrast, the earnings of the 
McQuay - Norris Manufacturing 
Company were reported to stock- 
holders under date of March 12, 
1943, as amounting, after taxes, 
etc., to $610,437, equal to $5.34 per | 
share of common stock in. the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1942, as com- 
pared with $541,817, equal to 
$4.74 per share in 1941. The re-| 
port stated that although pre- 
liminary conversations had been 
held with the Price Adjustment 
Board no conclusions had been | 
reached, but that readjustment of 
earnings was not expected to be 
necessary. The company has re- | 
cently been notified by ae | 
ington that its last year’s profits | 
are not subject to any refund. 

These cases illustrate the dif- 
ficulty of appraising steck val- 
ues of companies holding large 
war centracts until renegetia- 
tion has been completed, which 
in all probability will be many 
months after the reports have 
been released. A speeding up 
of the process would be wel- 
comed by the corperations con- 
cerned, investment dealers and 
their clients. 





| 
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National Candy continues to 
Gominate trading activity in St. 
Louis, with a further wide gain 
in price to a recent high of 30%. 
Rumors link the company and 
General Foods in a possible deal 
for the Clinton Company, corn 
products division. Usually well- 
informed sources indicate that 
National Candy received a pro- 
posal for the subsidiary company’s 
stock some time ago but that the 
offer was rejected as unsatisfac- 
tory. Company officials have de- 
nied the existence of any pending 
deal. 

Chieago and Southern Air Lines, 
Inc., common, common v.t.c. 
and option. warrants have moved 
up sharply on increased trading 
activity. Missouri dealers famil- 
iar with the progress of the com- '! 
pany since formation, are optimis- 
tic regarding the post-war out- 
look for expansion of air traffic 
and believe that Chicago and 
Southern occupies a strategic po- 
sition both from a domestic po- 
sition as well as a foreign point 
of view. Among the many ap- 


| at 





plications which the Company has 
made to the Civil Aeronautics] 
Board for additional routes, the: 


one which kindles the imagina-| 
tion of the post-war picture is the 
proposed Trans-Alaskan air route 
between Chicago and Singapore. 
Common and common vy. t. c. are 








quoted 16-1715; option warrants 
8144-91. 


Comparison of the downtown 
St. Louis Bank statements issued 
as of June 30, with the figures 
as of December 31, 1942, reveals 
that earnings are about the same 
as in the first half of 1942 with 
small gains predominating. Prices 
are steady to a little higher. Deal- 
ers report a good retail interest. 


KANSAS CITY PERSONALS 


Several of the Kansas City 
bond firms have been badly hit 
by the war: Soden & Company 
have announced that they have 
closed for the duration due to 
‘oss of personnel. Word has been 
received that Lieutenant Hoyt 
Purcell, of Martin, Holloway & 
Purcell, has landed in England. 
Major W. W. Holloway is at the 
national headquarters of Selective 
Service System at Washington, D. 
C., while Lieutenant Donald D. 
Belcher of the same firm is 
Laurinburg-Maxton Aijrfield, 
Maxton, North Carolina. 

William F. Rothwell, who has 
been associated for 25 years with 


' the Bond Department of the Har- 


ris Trust. & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, will be identified after 
August 1 with the investment de- 
partment of the Bruce Dodson 
Insurance Company. 


——__—_—— 


Mixter & Company Is 
Formed In Boston 


BOSTON, MASS. Announce- 
ment is made of the formation of 
Mixter & Company, members of 
the New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges. The new firm, suc- 
cessors to Chandler Hovey & Co., 
will occupy the same offices at 82 
Devonshire Street, Boston, where 
the predecessor firm was located. 

Samuel Mixter, George H. Ly- 
man, Jr., C. Terry Collens and 
Wellington Wells, Jr. are the part- 
ners in the new firm. Messrs. 
Mixter, Collens and Wells were 
former partners in Chandler 
Hovey & Co. Mr. Lyman, the new 
partner in the firm, has been in 
the investment business in Boston 
for over 24 years. Messrs. Col- 
lens and Wells are now serving 
in the United States Navy. Mr. 
Mixter holds memberships in the 
New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
changes and is an associate mem- 
ber of the New York Curb Ex- 
change. 

Formation of Mixter & Com- 
pany was previously reported in 
the “Financial Chronicle” of July 
8th. 


hme 


Interesting Situations 

Scherck, Richter Company, 
Landreth Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
have prepared interesting des- 
criptive circulars on Berkshire 
Fine Spinning Association, Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad, Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines, Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal, 
Consolidated Dearborn, Inc., Kan- 
sas City Public Service, Lowell 
Bleachery, Marathon Paper Mills, 
National Oats Co., St. Louis Pub- 
lic Service, Steel Products Engi- 
neering Co. and U. S. Print & 
Lithograph. Copies of the circu- 
lars on these issues, which the 
firm feels offer attractive possi- 


bilities at present levels, may be 
had from them upon request. 


Alligator Co. com. 

Aloe (A. S.) Co. com. 
American Investment Co. 
$2 cum. pfd. 
American League 
St. Louis com. 

Amheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Bank of Commerce Liq. Co. (St. L.) 

*Berkshire Fine Spinning Assoc. $5 
cum. pfd. 

*Berkshire Fine Spinning Assoc. com. 

Boatmen’s Nat’l Bank (St. L.) com. 

*Boston & Albany R. R. 

Broadview Hote! Co. (E. St. L., Ill.) 

Castlereagh Corp. com. 

Chase Hotel Inc. (St. L.) (UTC) 

*Chicago & Southern Air Lines com. 

*Chi., Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
com. 

*Consolidated Dearborn, Inc. 

Cons. Retail Stores, Inc. 
pid. 

First National Bank of St. Louis 

Fox St. Louis Properties Units 

Fulton Iron Works com. 

Fulton lron Works pfd. 

Independent Realty & Investment 

Interstate Aircraft & Engineering 

Johnson Automatics 

*Kansas City Public Service com. 

*Kansas City Publ. Serv. $3.50 pfd. 

*Lowell Bleachery, Inc. 

*Marathon Paper Mills 

Mercantile Commerce Bank & Trust 

Mercantile Liquidating Co. 

Mississippi Valley Barge 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 

Missouri Kansas Pipe Line “A” 

Mid-Continent Airlines 

*National Oats Co. com. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co. 

Reda Pump Co. com. 

St. Louis Bank Bidg. & Equip. Corp. 

*St. Louis Publ. Service Class A 

Scruggs Vandervoort Barney 6% 
cum. Ist pfd. 

Scruggs Vandervoo:it Barney 3'2% 
cum. pfd. 

Sedalia Water Co. pfd. 

Seven-Up Bottling Co. (St. L.) 512% 
conv. cum. pfd 

Seven-Up Bottling Co. (St. L.) 

Southwestern Pub. Service Co. 

*Steel Products Engineering Co. 

Stonega Coke & Coal Co. Inc. 

*U. S. Print & Lithog. $3 cum. 


of Illinois 


Baseball Co. of 


8% cum. 


com. 
com. 
com. 
com. 


pfd. 


* Description 


BOUGHT — SOLD 


SCHERCK, RICHTER 


COMPANY 
Landreth Bldz., 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Garfield 0225 
L. D. 123 


Puget Sound Power & Lt. 


Interesting Speculation 

Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company offers interesting specu- 
lative possibilities under the Re- 
\capitalization Plan, which is ex- 
pected to be operative on Sept. 13, 
1943, according to a detailed study 
prepared by H. L. Federman of 
Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges. Copies 
of this interesting circular may be 
had from Ira Haupt & Co. upon 
request. 


on request 


Teletype 
SL 456 











Se eee 
Attractive Situations 
Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., 72 
Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange, have prepared 
interesting circulars on Ft. Dodge, 
Des Moines & Southern Railway 
(4s of 1991 and common), Utica 
& Mohawk Valley Railway (4%s 
of 1941), and Consolidated Dear- 
born (common), which the firm 
believes offer attractive possibil- 
ities at current levels. Copies of 
these circulars may be had upon 
request from Blair F. Claybaugh 

& Co. 


N. Y. Title and Mtge. Ctfs. 


Series C-2 Interesting 

Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., Inc., 
41 Broad Street, New York City, 
have prepared an analysis of 
series C-2 first mortgage certifi- 
eates originally issued and guar- 
anteed by New York Title & 
Mortgage Co. 

Copies of this analysis may be 
had from Seligman, Lubetkin & 





Co. upon request. 
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Municipal News And 
Notes 


(Continued from page 218) 
of the Commission. Cash has 
already been deposited with the 
fiscal agent of the Commission 
to meet the maturity and semi- 
annual interest payment due 
September 1, 1943. The Com- 
mission has no floating debt. 


Montreal Offered Refunding 
Plan By New York Bankers 

Fk’. S. Moseley & Co.; New York 
City, have submitted a plan to 
the City of Montreal, Quebec, for 
the general refinancing of the 
city’s outstanding funded debt of 
approximately $231,000,000, it was 
announced July 9 by J. O. Asselin, 
Chairman of the Municipal Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The above-mentioned total 
includes a relatively large 
amount of debt on which the 
city has been in default for 
several years. The plan covers 
15 pages and, according to Mr. 
Asselin, “it takes into full con- 
sideration the whole picture” 
of the city’s debt. Details of the 
proposal, he said, would not be 
made public until it had been 
given further study by _ the 
Executive Committee. 

Similar proposals are antici- 
pated from other sources, it was 
said, although the plan by Mose- 
ley & Co. is reported to have 
held to specifications which a 
member of the Executive Com- 
mittee had outlined in granting 
the investment house a 30-day 
guarantee that the city would ac- 
cept no plan until the firm’s pro- 
posal had been studied. 

The company, according to 
report, agreed to provide for 
the refinancing of the city’s 
debt at an average interest rate 
lower than 34%% and not to in- 
sist upon a budget-control bu- 
reau. About one-third of the 
outstanding debt is callable in 
United States funds, city offi- 
cials pointed out. 


Omaha Expected To 
Acquire Utility Soon 

The City of Omaha, Neb., is ex- 
pected to act soon toward ac- 
guiring properties of the Ne- 
braska Power Company, virtually 
all of the outstanding common 
stock of which is held by the 
parent company, the American 
Power & Light Co., according to 
a report in the New York “Jour- 
nal of Commerce” of July 12. The 
bill authorizing the city to take 
over the utility properties was 
signed by Governor Dwight Gris- 
wold on May 29. However, it 
was approved by the Legislature 


by less than a two-thirds major- 
ity, and’ for this reason a waiting 
period of 90 days was necessary 
under Nebraska laws before the 
measure could be effective. A 
provision in the bill specifically 
removes the present authority of 
the Metropolitan Utilities Dis- 
trict of Omaha (gas and water) 
to take over and operate any elec- 
tric utility the city might ac- 
quire. 


Situation Interesting 
The current situation in Stand- 
ard Silica Corporation offers in- 
teresting possibilities, according to 
a memorandum issued by Farol] 
Brothers, 206 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
‘and other principal exchanges. 
Favorable points, the company 
feels, are the fact that it is an ex- 
cellent inflation hedge and has a 
very small post-war change over 
or renegotiation. Copies of this 
memorandum may be had by in- 

terested dealers upon request. 
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Congress Adjourns 
| Until September {4 


Congress adjourned on July 8 
until Sept. 
ithe first extended recess it has 
|taken since the outbreak of the 
| war in September 1939. 

The adjournment resolution, 
|adopted by the Senate and the 
| House went into effect at 6:33 
p.m. EWT. Congress could be 
|called back from its two-month 
|recess at any time by President 
Roosevelt, by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the 
House, or by joint action of the 
majority or minority leaders if in 
their opinion legislative exped- 
iency should warrant it. 

It was noted in Associated Press 
accounts from Washington July 
8 that: 

“The subsidy fight and struggles 
over appropriations for the Office 
of Price Administration and the 
Office of War Administration had 
marked the pre-recess period as 
one of the bitterest sessions in 
years. 

“Speaker Rayburn addressed 
the House before the final gavel. 

“I’m glad you’re going to have 
a holiday,’ he said. ‘After more 
than 30 years here, I can say there 
never been a more faithful 
Congress assembled than the one 
in which you serve.’ ”’ 


Federal Court Denies 
SEG Motion To Enjoin 
Investors Syndicate 


A motion by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for a tem- 
porary restraining order to pre- 
vent Investors Syndicate, Invest- 
ors Mutual, Inc., and Investors 
Syndicate of America from mak- 
ing cash surrender and loan pay- 
ments to certificate holders was 
aenied by Judge Gunnar H. Nord- 
bye in Federal Court in Min- 
'neapolis, who said in his ruling 
that the showing did not seem to 
justify such drastic measures and 
moreover had been insufficient to 
warrant the court assuming that 
the defendants would not 
faithfully account for all moneys 
paid for such purposes. The order 
had been sought by the SEC as a 
preliminary to a complaint in- 
stituted by the Commission charg- 
ing “gross misconduct and gross 
abuse of trust” in the sale of se- 
curities and certificates to inves- 
tors over a period of fifteen years. 
Edward H. Cashion, SEC attorney, 
declared that the denial would not 
stop continuance of the action: 


E. E. Crabb, President of In- 
vestors Syndicate made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“The decision by Judge Nordbye 
against the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in its suit for 
a restraining order against our 
company is naturally gratifying to 
us. The companies will proceed 
in all respects to carry on their 
business as usual, keping intact a 
record of nearly 50 years of meet- 
ing ail obligations promptly when 
due. 


“The confidence shown by our 
certificate holders during the 
progress of this suit has been ex- 
cedingly gratifying.” 








—_ 


Five Selected Portfolios 


Putnam & Co., 6 Central Rew. 
Hartford, Conn., members of. the 


representative of America’s five 
major fields of business, covering 
enterprises which can convert 
quickly to peacetime pursuits with 
little or no delay and which are 
at present engaged in activities es- 
sential to the nation. Copies of a 
most interesting circular describ- 
ing these five portfolios in detail 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 





14—this representing | 
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New York Stock Exchange, have} 
prepared five selected portfolios. 





Michigan Brevities 


Detroit’s bank deposits passed the two billion mark for the first 
| time in the city’s history, reflecting the tremendous job being done 


by war industries here. 

There is no question but that 
the. millions upon millions. of 
dollars expended for war mate- 
rials are primarily responsible 
for the sensational increases. in 
bank deposits and also that the 
banks are doing a tremendous 


& siniomtionpaibqeentaantinastioess 





which a_ regisfration statement 
was also filed. 


The Defense Plants Corpora- 
tion announced that it had in- 
ereased its contract commit- 


job handling vastly swollen ment to the Packard Motor Car 
financial] transactions with Company by $16,500,000. This 
Staffs hard hit by draft and brings the tetal overall com- 
other war manpower diver- mitment te $45,000,000. 

sions. At the same time the RFC 


Despite the most of extra serv- 


ices and issuing of thousands of 
war bonds, the Detroit banks have 


managed to maintain earnings and | 


in most cases have shown 
gains in 


good 
this respect also. 


The National Bank of Detroit in | 


its June 30 statement reported de- 
posits of $1,028,809,000, passing 
the billion mark for the first time. 
A year previously, the total was 
only $773,000,000. Earnings of the 
bank in the first six months 
amounted to $1,520,294, equal to 
$1.52 a share. This compares with 
earnings of $2,762,376 or $2.76 a 
share for the entire year of 1942. 


The Manufacturers National 
Bank of Detreit showed deposits 
of $392,631,358, as of June 30, a 
gain of over 63 millions for the 
six months’ period. The bank’s 
earnings for the half year 
amounted to $494,805 or $8.23 a 
share as compared with $674,991 
or $11.25 a share in the entire pre- 
vious year. 

The Detroit Bank reported a six 
month increase in deposits of $44,- | 
000,000 to $356,127,395 and earn- | 
ings during that period amounted | 
to $532,000 or $4.69 a share. This | 
would compare with $9.17 a share | 
earned in the previous full year. | 


The Commonwealth Bank had a 
$19,000,000 increase in deposits 
during the six months to $138,- 
980,058. and. earned $489,379 or 
$9.78 a share. 
previous full year were $849,285 
or $16.27 a share. 

Despite this improvement in 
bank earnings, the stecks of 
these institutions have shown 
little improvement in the last 
30 days. The National Bank of 


Detroit is quoted 3614-3634, only | 
|was dissolved June 30; Helen L. 


a fraction higher in four weeks. 
The Manufacturers National is 
135-145 with little or no stock 
available. Death of Edsel Ford, 
largest single stockholder, had 
virtually no effect on the price. 
The Detroit Bank is quoted 
67-681, for a fractional gain 
and the Commonwealth Bank 
is 120-125 with sales reported 
at the latter figures. 


In the news was the capital 
stock readjustment plan of Crow- 
ley; Milner & Company, one of the 
large Detroit department stores. 

The company filed a registra- 
tion statement with the SEC cov- 
ering $1,245,600 of 4% debentures 
dated July 1, 1943, to be offered 
only to prior preference stock- 
holders. 

A similar statement was filed 
covering $996,500 in 542% sinking 
fund debentures, dated May 1, 
1933, and due May 1, 1946, as ex- 
tended and modified to Oct. 31, 


| 1952, under a plan of debenture 


adjustment and agreement dated 


‘April 1, 1933. 


Under the plan, the company 
will offer in exchange for each 
share of prior preference stock 
and accumulated unpaid divi- 
dends, $40 of the 4% debentures 
and $10 cash. There are $31,140 
shares of the stock now outstand- 
ing. 

The debenture adjustment and 
deposit agreement calls for the 
deposit of debentures by those 
who agree to go along with the 
plan, at either the Detroit Trust 
Company or the Bankers Trust 
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Earnings in the| with a membership on the Detroit 


| Stoetzer and Howard F. Carr and 





of New. York and accept as re- 


subsidiary revealed that the 
Chrysler contract was also in- 
creased to allow fer purchase 
of additional equipment, al- 
though the amount was not 
made public. 


Incorporation of the Interlake 
|Chemical Corporation for the 
|purpose of processing chemicals 
| recovered from the distillation in 
| by-product coke ovens was an- 
|nounced by George R. Fink, 
| President of National Steel Corpo- 
|ration and its subsidiary, Great 
'Lakes Steel. 

The new corporation will have 
|an authorized capital of $5,000,- 
/000 and will be jointly owned by 
\Interlake Iron Corporation of 
| Chicago and the Great Lakes Steel 
| Corporation of Detroit. 
Interlake’s Chicago tar distilla- 
'tion plant has been in operation 
|for three years and its tar acid 
|and naphthalene plant, now under 
| construction at the same location, 
have been sold to the new corpo- 
| ration. 


Stoetzer, Sarr Co. 
Formed In Detroit 


DETROIT, MICH. — Stoetzer, 
Carr & Co. has announced the 
formation of a new partnership at 
2056 Penobscot Building to deal 
in listed and unlisted securities 





Stock Exchange. 

. The general partners, Robert R. 
their associates, C. S§. Dorst, 
George L. Faulkner, Russell D. 
Hudson, Jerome E. J. Keane. and 
Percy P. Newman, were all af- 
filiated with Keane and Co., which 


Faulkner, Seward N. Lawson, E. 
H. Fletcher, and W. C. Martin are 
special partners in the firm. 

Robert R. Stoetzer will be in 
charge of the Trading Department 
and George L. Faulkner will man- 
age the Bend Department. 

Well known in the securities 
business here, Mr. Stoetzer’s ex- 
perience also covers a period of 
years with New York Stock Ex- 
change houses. Mr. Carr was ‘for- } 
merly Manager of the Investment 
Department of the Monongahela 
West Penn Public Service Co. in 
West Virginia, also with Under- 
writers in New York and later 
District Sales Manager of Hearst 
Consolidated Publications, Inc., in 
charge of the sale of Hearst “A” 
stock in Michigan. 


Detroit Tax Collections 
Reach All Tinie Peak 


As of the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1943, the City Treasurer 
of Detroit, Mich., reports the cur- 
rent tax collection of £3.97% is an 
all-time peak, the previous record 
having been’ made in 1923 when 
96.31% was collected, 1941-42 col- 
lections were 95.07%. It is also 
announced that the $4,600,000 
carry-over deficit has been en- 
tirely eliminated. Four years ago 
this amounted to $14,000,000. For 
the first time in a decade it was 
not necessary for the city to do 
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First or Mronican Corporation 


Members of Detroit Stock Exchange 
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Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


Members of Detroit Stock Exchange 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 
639 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Telephone 
Randolph 5625 


Private Wires 


To All Markets 
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National Stamping Co. 


Common 


Latest Information 
on Request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg. Cadillac 5752 
DETROIT 








_ Michigan Municipal 
Bonds 


Miller, Kenower 
& Company 


Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
Teletype DE. 475 RAndolph 3262 














King-S2eley Corp’n, Com. 
Leonard Refineries, Inc., Com. 
Federal Screw Works, Com. 
Vinco Corporation, Com. 

Graham-Paige Motors 


R. C. O’Donnell & Company 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
625 Penobscot Building 


DETROIT 











CHERRY 7040 











any short term borrowing prior to | 
collection of new taxes during the | 


ceipt certificates of deposit for summer. 





Dealers ... 


Contact us for up-to-date 
information and markets 
on Michigan securities. 


Wm. C. Roney & Co. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 


812 Buhl Bldg. Detroit 
Teletype DE 167 
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Connecticut Stocks & Bonds 


enjoy a high investment rating and in many 
instances offer unusually good post-war prospects. 
As we have specialized in these securities for over 
37 years, we are in a position to make sound invest- 
ment suggestions to 


BANKS - INSTITUTIONS - FIDUCIARY - AGENTS 


For information or markets, phone or write DEPT. S. 


PUTNAM & CoO. Telephones: 5-0151 


New York, CAnal 6-1255 
Members New York Stock Exchange Bell Teletype 
6 Centre! Row Hartford 


Connecticut Brevities 


The Connecticut municipal bond market is probably now at 
an all-time high level—with a minimum of offerings in the market. 
Near the close of the first half of this year, a small block of State of 
Connecticut 142% bonds due in 1967 were sold on a 1% basis, the 
highest price on record in this country for a tax-exempt security of 
this maturity. So far this year, new financing totals $620,000, and 
the only additional issue in pros- * 
pect is a $100,000 issue of the City | 
of New Britain sewer bonds which | 
will probably be offered for sale | 
soon. 


Dividend payments made by 
49 €onnctieut concerns during 
the first six months of 1943 
totalled about $19,550,316 
against $20,565,204 paid in the 
corresponding period in 1942. 
Bank and insurance dividends 
continued at the same rate, de- 
creases being recorded in the 
industrial and utility groups. 
Principal reductions were in 
amounts paid by Colt’s, North & 
Judd, Peck Stow & Wilcox and 
Torrington Company in the in- 
dustrial field, and by Southern 
New England Telephone and 
Connectieut Light. and Power in 
the utility category. 


Among those to increase di- 
vidend payments were Niles- 
Bement & Pond and Greenwich 
Water, Pfd. 


At current prices, the aggre-| 
gate market value of locally | 
traded issues is the highest since 
September 1941. Six fire insur- 
amce stocks have advanced 14% 
since a year ago, while six life 
Jdmsurance companies have gained 
37% in the same period. During 
the past month, there has been no 
drastic change in the local market. 
Hartford Fire Insurance’ was 
among those showing the greatest 
advance. 

















ery, production of a new gun 
mount was commenced in the 
range and washer plants, which 
had presented one of the most dif- 
ficult conversion problems. While 
Landers is now primarily engaged 
in government work turning out 
countless items varying in cost 
from ten cents to several thousand 
dollars, the company’s research 
department is engaged in inten- 
sive planning for the post-war 
era. “hie 
On June 14, the stockholders ap- 
proved a plan to liquidate the 
Industrial Bank of Hartford, Inc. 
* * 


The Electric Boat Company is 
now operating 24 hours a day, 
three shifts, and has _ recently 
launched its ninth submarine in 
17 weeks. 

* 

After conferences with Fed- 
eral war contract negotiators in 
Washington, the Gray Manufac- 

turing Company has been al- 

lowed a profit equal to 10.6€% of 
total sales which aggregated $2,- 

754,000 for the year ended 

December 31, 1942. This repre- 

sents slightly more than $2 a 

share which compares with 14 

cents a share for the preceding 

year. 


tk aw 





ok 


The Torrington Company has 
filed an application with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
to withdraw its common stock 
'from listing and registration on 
the Boston Stock Exchange. 


% 


a 


Landers, Frary & Clark presents 
another outstanding example of 
switching to wartime production. 
The manufacturers of household 
electrical appliances faced a more 
drastic conversion problem than | 
any other type of industry. 


In 1940, even before curtail- 
ment orders were actually issued, 
first preparations for war produc- 
tion were made when the company 
opened a Washington office to se- 
cure government orders for prod- 
ucts to supplement their normal | 
line. Owing to the widely diver- 
sified nature of the plant’s equip- | 
ment, no one type of government 
work could utilize all their facili- 
ties, thus necessitating the obtain- | 
ing of contracts for a variety of | 
products. Tremendous tooling and | 
engineering tasks delayed aod 


program, but contracts were = eS 
gradually taken on. By late 1942, The following changes in the 
after the addition of new machin-! list of legal investments for Con- 


se 


American Hardware Corp. of 
New Britain has elected five new 
directors: 


Richard L. White, President of 
Landers, Frary & Clark; Morti- 
mer H. Camp, Attorney; Noah 
Lucas, President of Savings 
Bank of New Britain; Joseph O. 
Andrews, Vice-President in 
charge of purchasing; and Harry 
I. Lewis, Vice-President and 
General Manager of Corbin 
Screw division. 


Royal M. Bassett, General 
Manager Corbin Cabinet Lock 
division has been elected Vice- 
President; and Elmer G. E. 
Johnson has been elected Comp- 
troller. 





We are always interested in: 
New Haven Water Co. 
United Illuminating Co. 
Security Insurance Co. 
and other Connecticut issues. 


Inquiries Invited 


Edward M. Bradley & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1868 
Investment Bankers 
215 Church St., New Haven 5, Conn. 











| necticut were announced by the 


Office of the Bank Commissioner 


las of June 25, 1943; Additions in- 


clude: Butler, Pa.; Dubuque, Iowa; 
Richmond, Cal.; Tacoma, Wash.; 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co., equipment 
trust 1%4s due serially to May l, 
1953. 

Withdrawals for failure to fur- 
nish Bank Commissioner with up- 
to-date financial information in- 
clude: Alameda, Cal.; Alton, IIL; 
Clarksburg, West Va.; Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Joliet, Ill.; Kokomo, Ind.; 
Lakewood, Ohio; Mansfield, Ohio; 
Marion, Ohio; Ogden, Utah; Pea- 
body, Mass.; Peoria, Ill.; Rockford, 
Ill.; Springfield, Ohio; Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Zanesville, Ohio. ; 

Other withdrawals include: 

Central Falls, R. I.; Sioux City, 
Iowa; Chicago Heights, IIL; 
Wyandotte, Mich.; Oregon Short 
Line Railroad Company, un- 
stamped first & consolidated 5s 
due July 1, 1946; First & Con- 
solidated 4s of December 1, 1960; 
and Income Series A 5s due July 
1, 1946. Reading Company gen- 
eral & Ref., Series A 4's due 
January 2, 1997, Gen. & Ref. 
Series B 4%s due Jan. 2, 1997, 
and Philadelphia & Reading R. R. 
Imp. 4s due April 1, 1947. 


Connecticut Industries 
Prospects Look Good 


Connecticut industrial- com- 
panies have repeatedly demon- 
strated their ability to participate 
fully in general industrial activ- 
ity, whether generated by war re- 
quirements or peacetime needs, 
according to a booklet which sur- 
veys nine Connecticut industrial 
companies, prepared by Chas. W. 
Scranton & Co., 209 Church St., 
New Haven, Conn., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

The booklet gives thumb-nail 
sketches of the nine companies 
showing their activities, resource- 
tulness and adaptability, post-war 
prospects and other facts of sig- 
nificance to investors’ today. 
Copies of this interesting booklet 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 


Wadden & Co. Formed 
in Chicago 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—William M. 
Wadden, Jr. and Dayton H. Mudd 
have formed Wadden & Company 
with offices at 209 South La Salle 
Street to engage in a general se- 
curities business. Mr. Wadden was 
recently with Cruttenden & Co. 
In the past he was an officer of 
Medway, Wadden & Williams and 
was with Straus Securities Co. 











| “A SURVEY OF 9 SELECTED 
er CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIAL STOCKS” 


THIS SURVEY discusses the adaptability and diversity of Con- 

| necticut Industry and gives statistical data together with brief descrip- 
tions of nine leading companies 
favorable peacetime prospects. 


Write for this Booklet 


CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CoO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


209 CHURCH STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Bell Teletype NH 194 
Telephones: New Haven 6-0171 
New York: CAnal 6-7870 


with substantial war business and 


Hartford: 5-2410 














Markets for Dealers in: 


Aetna Life New Britain Mach. 
Am. Hardware Russell Mfg. Co. 
Landers Scovill Mfg. Co. 
Conn. Lt.&Pr. Torrington Co. 


Coburn & Middlebrook 


66 PEARL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Hartford Phone New York Phone 
7-3261 HAnover 2-5537 


Boston Phone—Enterprise 1850 
Bell Teletype HFD 464 
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| that, to my way of thinking, an- 


Managing A Business For Stockholders 
Through The Vicissitudes Of Inflation 


(Continued from first page) 


C. A. HIGGINS 
President, Hercules Powder 
Company 
While there has been much talk 
about this subject in the last few | 
years, there has been little said | 


alyzes the 
problem so 
clearly from| 
the point of| 
view of in-| 
dustry. 

Certainly, it 
has been the 
experience in 
the past cent- 
ury that wars 
have caused a 
substantial in- 
crease in the 
level of prices, 
with rapid ac- 
celeration in 
the period im- 
mediately fol- 
lowing the 
wars and sub- 
sequent _ col- 
lapse in later years. I see no valid 
reason to suppose that the same 
pattern will not be repeated dur- 
ing and following this war. 

The maintenance of. a_ strong 
liquid working capital position in 
the period ahead, upon which Dr. 
Wright insists, cannot, in my 
opinion, be overemphasized. 


W. H. WOOD 


Chairman of the Board, American 
Trust Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


I have read with interest the 
article by Dr. Ivan Wright en- 
titled ““Managing a Business For 
Stockholders Through the Vicis- 
situdes of In- 
flation.”’ 

This is an 
interesting ar- 
ticle, and the 
subject of in- 
flation has 
been in my 
mind con- 
stantly for 
quite a while. 
My guess is 
that a serious 
inflation is in- 
evitable, and 
to quote Dr. 
Wright, my 
opinion is as 
he states: “It 
would seem 
to be best and 
safest to take 
the road of least guessing and 
speculation and thoroughly pre- 
pare for it.” A great many busi- 
nesses will not do this and, 
therefore, a bank is exposed to 
heavy risks and losses. 


As to all the “ins” and “outs” | 
of how this inflation will come 
about, I cannot foresee and no 
one else can. The thing I am 
thinking about is how can a bank 
best meet it. Of course, I realize 
the best course for a bank to 
pursue is to be exceedingly care- 
ful in its credits, and keep in a 
strong position all-the time. It 
is true tiat we now own a large 
amount of Government bonds. At 
least half of our resources are in 


Charles A. Higgins 


Word H. Wood 





Government bonds of short aver- 
age maturity between three and 
four years. In the near future} 
we expect to have our average) 
maturity in Government bonds | 
down to about three years. | 

It would be very interesting to | 
know what Dr. Wright would say | 
about the operation of a bank 
from the standpoint of preserv- | 
ing, if possible, the stockholders’ | 


money. In any event, we feel | 
sure that we can always pay off | 
the depositors in full in money | 
much faster than they could ever | 
draw it out, but the thing I am | 
uncertain about and interested in | 
is the stockholders’ money or | 
equity. Do you think it would be 


possible to get his views on this 


| subject? 


P. S. I have been the active 


head of this bank for 42 years, 
|and have been working in a bank 


every day for 50 years, and have 


| always come through successfully 
| with this bank. How can we best 


steer this bank through what will 
probably come after this war is 
over?—W. H. W. 


WILLIAM P. LOUGH 


President, 
Staten Island Savings Bank 


The article 
by Dr. Wright 
is a sane pre- 
sentation and 
is provocative 
of thought, 
which is about 
all it is in- 
tended to be. 
No one, in a 
brief article, 
can cover all 
co ntingencies 
and, as al- 
ways, the 
manager of 
the business 
must. know 
his job and if 
gifted with ‘ 
sound judg- 
amant Prageex” W. P. Lough 
foresight will come through. 


HENRY BRUERE 


President, The Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York 


Of course I am in favor of pro- 
ceeding with the greatest scruple 
and integrity in the post-war 
handling 
of our nation- 
al debt. The 
country could 
not possibly 
gain by a pol- 
icy of infla- 
tion or any 
other scheme 
of impover- 
ishment. 

Dr. Wright’s 
article in your 
July 8 issue 
is a useful 
ventiliation of 
certain falla- 
cies on the 
subject of in- 
flation. I shall 
keep it on file 
for future 
reference because it covers the 
subject, I think, extremely well. 

— 


Copyrighted by 
Underwood ~ Underwood 
Henry Bruere 


Attractive Situation 


Kansas City, Fort Scott 4s of 
1936 offer interesting possibilities 
wecording to a circular being dis- 
tributed by Pflugfelder, Bampton 
& Rust, 61 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Copies of this 
interesting circular may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


Situation Looks Good 


The current situation in Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Warehouse & 
Transfer first 5s of 1936 offers in- 
teresting possibilities, according to 
a memorandum issued by Hill, 
Thompson & Co., Inc., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. Copies of 
this memorandum may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


Seaboard Reorganization 
Plan Summarized 


Van Tuyl & Abbe, 72 Wall St., 
Yew York City, have prepared a 
condensation of the Draft Report 
by Tazewell Taylor, special mas- 
ter, of the plan of reorganization 
of Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. 
Copies of this interesting sum- 
mary may be had from Van Tuyl 
& Abbe upon request. 
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Six Months’ Rayon 
Shipments Up 5% 


Shipments of rayon filament 
yarn by American producers to 
domestic consumers totaled 242,- 
600,000 pounds for the first half 
of 1943, an increase of 5% 
compared with shipments of 231,- | 
400,000 pounds reported for the 
corresponding 1942 period, states 
the “Rayon Organon,” published 
by the Textile Economics Bu- 
yeau, Inc., New York. June ship- | 
ments alone aggregated 39,600,000 | 
pounds, adds the _ publication, | 
which compares with shipments | 
of 41,800,000 pounds reported for | 
May and _ 39,000,000 pounds| 

| 
| 
| 


ac 
as 


shipped in June, 1942. 

The 3ureau’s announcement 
July 9, further said: 

“Filament rayon stocks in pro-| 
ducers’ hands totaled 6,400,000 | 
pounds as of June 30, 1943 com- 
pared with 6,700,000 pounds on 
May 31, and 7,000,000 pounds on 
June 30, 1942. 





“For the first half of 1943, 
rayon staple fibre shipments 
totaled 78,700,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 75,800,000 pounds} 


shipped in the first half of 1942, 
an increase of 4%. June deliver- 
ies aggregated 13,300,000 pounds 
as compared with _ 12,900,000 
pounds in May and_ 13,700,000 
peunds in June 1942. Stocks of 
staple fiber held on Jure 30, 1943 
amounted to 2,900,000 pounds | 
against 2,800,000 pounds held on | 
May 31, 1943 and 2,300,000 pounds | 
held on June 30, 1942.” 
4 See a 


SEC On Riese 
Preferred Stock 


The Securities 











and Exchange} 
Commission has made public an| 
opinion in its Accounting Series | 
regarding the treatment of pre- 
miums paid upon the redemption 
of preferred stock. The opinion 
indicates that if the redemption 
price exceeds the amount paid in 
on such shares, the excess should 
ordinarily be charged to earned 
surplus. The opinion, prepared by 
William W. Werntz, Chief Ac- 
countant, was made public as fol- 
lows by the Commission: 


“Inquiry has frequently been 
made as to whether a premium 
paid on the redemption of pre- 
ferred stock in excess of the 
amounts paid in thereon may 
properly be charged against capi- 
tal contributed by another class 
of shareholders or whether, when 
earned surplus is present, the ex- 
cess premium should be charged 
thereagainst. The following case 
is typical. The A Corporation has 
outstanding 10,000 shares of $100 
par value 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock which was sold at 105 
and is redeemable at the option 
of the company on any dividend 
date at 110. There are also out- 
standing 40,000 shares of $50 par 
value common stock which were 
sold at $60 per share. At the time 
the corporation proposes to call 
the preferred shares. for redemp- 
tion, the balance. sheet reflects 
earned surplus of $300,000 and 
capital surplus of $450,000. The 
capital surplus consists of $50,000 
paid in by preferred shareholders 
and $400.000 paid in by common 
shareholders. ' 

“The case presented involves a 
fundamental principle of ac- 
counting, maintenance of the dis- 
tinction between capital and in- 
come, In recognition of this prin- 
. ciple, it has long been agreed that 
paid-in capital may not be used 
to absorb expenses or charges that 
should be deducted from gross in- 
come or revenue to determine net 
income.* While the charge in- 


paid in on shares still outstand- | 


ing. 


“In order to maintain a proper 


distinction between capital 
income, it is my opinion that it is 
necessary to consider the entire 
amount contributed by sharehold- 
crs as capital regardless. of 


whether reflected in the accounts | 


stock or as capital or 
When a corpora- 
tion by appropriate legal action 
classifies its share capital, with 
resulting distinctions in dividend 
rights, asset priorities, voting 
powers, and other matters, ad- 
herence to the principles 


as capital 
paid-in surplus. 


requires 
recogni- 


my opinion, 
accounting 


tioned, in 
appropriate 


| tion of the classification of shares 
and | 


not only in respect of the legal 
or stated capital but also in re- 
spect of the related contributions 
in excess of legal or stated capi- 
tal. In my opinion, reflection of 
a redemption premium paid to one 
class of shareholders as a diminu- 


iion or utilization of amounts con-| be 





contribution shown for the out- 


standing shares would thenceforth‘ 


be less than the amount actually 
paid’ in on such shares although 
(1) no amounts were in fact re- 
paid in respect of the outstanding 
shares; (2) at the time of the dis- 
bursement there existed accumu- 
lated earned Surplus; and (3) such 
earned surplus would therefore 
available for distribution as 


tributed by another class, or by| apparently earned dividends, al- 


shares of the same class still out- 


standing, would ordinarily be in-| 


consistent 


men-' these principles in that the capital 


| 


though in fact capital contributed 


in respect of the outstanding 


intact. 


“It is, therefore, my opinion that 
in the case cited the amount paid 
preferred shareholders in excess 
of the amounts contributed by 
them should be charged to earned 
surplus. Also, if at the time of 


|; redemption any amounts are paid 


| likewise 


with recognition of; shares had not been maintained | 


on account of accumulated unpaid 
dividends such amounts should 
be charged to earned 
surplus,” 

*In the course of a formal re- 


organization, or a quasi-reorgani- 
zation, a deficit in earned surplus 


‘may be charged to capital surplus. 








volved in the instant case is not 
relevant to a determination of 
the amount of net income, it does 
raise the cognate question of 
whether payment of redemption | 
premiums in excess of the amount | 
paid in on the shares being retired | 
should first be considered to be| 
distributions of available earned | 
surplus, rather than of amounts 

















embarrassment. 


from its neglect. 


full information. 


LIFE INSURANCE GOMPANY 


insured for the value of their respective holdings: 


Stock Retirement Plan for your own business enterprise. 


A Suggestion to 


gency resulting from the death of a stockholder. 


hand in hand with efficient management. 


Organized 1851 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 


Corporation Stockholders 


A Corporation Stock Retirement Plan financed by life insurance | 


will assure the smooth passage of your business through the emer- | 


Under this plan, the lives of stockholders in the corporation are | 
Each agrees that 
in the event of his death, his stock will be transferred to the surviving | 


stockholders, and his heirs will receive the proceeds of the insurance. 


Thus the family of the deceased stockholder is fairly compen- 
sated. The survivors, whose interests in the business, are increased 


in proportion to their present holdings, can continue without 
A simple arrangement, isn't it? Yet what misfortunes have come 


We suggest that you, as a stockholder, give serious thought to a 
It goes 


A Massachusetts Mutual representative will be glad to give you 
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Canada Proposes Plan For 


International 


Exchange Union 


(Continued from first page) 


through the international mone- 
tary organization should be ade- 
quate to deal with that portion 
of current account surpluses and 
deficits which is not met by relief 
and other concerted international 
action in the years immediately 
after the war; it should be suffi- 
cient to provide a firm basis on 
which multilateral world trade 
can be re-established after the 
war: and it should provide time to 
countries which find their inter- 
national accounts unbalanced to 
take the necessary corrective mea- 
sures to adjust their position. 

(d) The extension of credit is 
not a cure-all; it merely provides | 
time for adjustments; and unless | 
positions (except those accom- | 
panying long-term capital move- | 
ments) are brought into equilib- | 
rium, any arrangements made will | 
break down. 

(e) No country participating in | 
the arrangements loses control | 
over the size of its international | 
commitments, since it can deter- | 
mine their size by its own action, 
if it wishes to do so. 

(f) No country participating in | 
the arrangements loses control 
over its domestic economic pol-| 
icies. | 

As to the International Currency | 
proposed in the several plans, the! 


official Canadian announcement 
points out that “in the British plan 
transactions with the union are 
carried out through accounts es- 
tablished in a new international 
currency, the “bancor.” In_ the 
American plan the accounts of the 
union are established in terms of 
“unitas”’ and member countries 
may establish unitas deposits by 
depositing gold with the fund; ex- 


change transactions are, however, | 


effected in national currency. The 


Canadian proposals are similar in | 
this respect to the American; no} 
|/new name has been suggested in 


place of “bancor” and “unitas”; 
the currency is merely referred to 


as “an international unit” or “the| 


unit.” 

In Associated Press accounts 
from Ottawa, July 12, it was noted 
as to the Canadian plan: 

“It proposes an_ international 
lending agency with a capital of 
$8,000,000,000 originally and a 


possible $12,000,000,000 eventually, | 


which will be designed not merely 
to take care of immediate post- 
war currency problems but to pro- 
vide permanently better 


tween nations. 

“The clearing union, which pro- 
poses to create a new currency 
which so far is called merely the 








Organized as N. W. Harris & 





Harris Trust and Savings Bank © 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1943 
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Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 





money | 
machinery to facilitate trade be- 
| 


unit, and will be equal in value 
to 137 1-7 grains of gold—about 


$10 United States currency—will | 
be primarily an international for- | 


eign exchange control fund, like 
those now operated independently 
by the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, and the Axis coun- 
tries. 

“Chief difference 
dian proposal and the earlier plans 


of Britain and the United States | 


are the 
000,000, 


capital 
compared with the 


up to $12,000,- 
$5,- 


000,000,000 in the American plan | 
and as much as $25,000,000,000 in | 
the | 


and 
of small 


the British suggestion, 
stronger voting power 
debtor nations. 

“The two provisions are inter- 
twined, since the voting power of 
the participating nations and their 
contribution to the capital of the 


union are to be based, under the | 
agreed | 


Canadian 
| “quota.” 

The same advices said “it [the 
Canadian plan] is designed, as 
were the British and American 
plans, as an international pool of 
foreign means of payment for the 
participating countries, a method 
of providing British and Peru- 
vians, for instance, with dollars to 
pay for American machinery ex- 


plan, on an 


ports, and of making pounds or | 
pesos available for Americans who | 


want to buy British or Peruvian 
products. 

The following official explana- 
tory notes on the Canadian plan 
for an International Exchange 
‘Union have been made available: 


The proposals put forward by 
i/the Canadian experts are in cer- 
tain important respects a compro- 
|mise between the American and 
'the British plans. The main pro- 
visions of the Canadian plan may 
|'be compared with those of the 


other two plans under the follow- | 


|ing headings: 


| 1. Form of organization. The 


in the Cana: | 


Canadian proposals provide for an 
international exchange fund whose 
principal resources will be pro- 
vided through capital subscrip- 
tions by member countries. In 
this respect the Canadian pian is 
similar to the American and un- 
like the British plan under which 
ithe new organization would not 
be endowed with any initial cap- 
| ital funds of its own but would be 
enabled to meet the exchange re- 
quirements of member countries 
| through the willingness of creditor 
countries to provide their national 
currencies in exchange for bal- 
ances in the newly-created inter- 
| national currency, Bancor, which 
| would accumulate to their credit 
| in the books of the clearing union. 
| 2. Size of resources of the new 
| institution. The Canadian pro- 
posals provide the new institution 
with assured resources of $12,000 
| million. Each member country is 
to be assigned a quota based on 
such factors as international trade, 
national income and gold and for- 
eign exchange holdings. The ag- 
gregate of these quotas is to be 
$8,000 million, and in addition 
each member country is to under- 
take to make advances to the in- 
ternational exchange union, as 
required, of amounts equivalent to 
half its initial quota. These ad- 
vances would only be called up 
when the union was short of any 
| particular currency, and in these 
circumstances the country con- 
cerned would be faced with the 
alternative of reducing its exports 
as other countries would lack 
means of payment if it were un- 
willing to make advances until 
equilibrium could be restored. The 
view of the Canadian experts is 
that there is more danger in estab- 
lishing a fund with resources 
which are obviously too small than 
there is in establishing a fund 
' whose resources turn 
somewhat greater than 





needed; 





REPORT OF CONDITION OF 


THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


out to be} 





Cash on Hand and Due from Banks__$103,680,055.34 
U. S. Treasury Bills and Certificates 82,801,079.95 
U. S. Government Bonds and Notes_.  87,939,865.91 
State and Municipal Securities 39,469,904.46 





in the State of Michigan 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS ON JUNE 30 


ASSETS 


Loans and discounts (including $15,931.89 overdrafts) _ 
United States Government obligations, direct and guar- 


» 1943 


$ 43,197,033.20 


| proposals each 


Loans and Discounts 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


45,307,956.86 
84,365 ,366.42 
450,000.00 


anteed _ 
Other bonds, notes, and debentures 


eral Reserve Bank) —_-~---~-~-~-- 
Cash, balances with other banks, 


Bank premises owned $330,396.88, 


Obligations of States and political subdivisions________ 
Corporate stocks (including $240,000.00 ‘stock of Fed- 


balance, and cash items in process of collection . 


249,275,918.41 
977,760.02 
11,590,992.94 


ee a — : . 399,500.00 
including reserve 
97,479,603.18 
furniture and fix- 


and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


65,224.81 
1,517,991.30 





$445,597,445.05 
Liabilities 
Capital 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits__ 


$ 6,000,000.00 
9 000,000.00 


4,806,484.20 $ 19,806,484.20 


Reserves for Taxes, Interest, Con- 
tingencies, Etc. 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit_ 

Demand Deposits ~_$393,489,166.54 

Time Deposits 24,806,855.11 





7,429,714.39 
65,224.81 


418,296,021.65 





$445 597,445.05 


$42,114,800 of U. S. Government obligations and $301,000 of 
State and Municipal Securities are pledged to secure $27,577,- 
459.49 of United States Government Deposits and $11,172,170.40 
of Trust Deposits, and to qualify for fiduciary powers. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























Buy War Bonds 




















tures, $1.00 _ gee eee Sa RY 
Real estate owned other than bank premises_—_~~~~~-~ 
Other assets -- Sei : 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Demand deposits of individuals, partnerships, and cor- 
porations —__. 
Time deposits o 
porations ne. eee eS 
Deposits of United States Government Stee 
Depcsits of States and political subdivisions 
Deposits of banks -_~ 
Other deposits (certified 
TOTAL DEPOSITS 
Other liabilities —~_~-~ 


TOs. CARRERE SUS wien nis cde en weqes= 


individuals, partnerships, and cor- 


d ‘and cashier’s “checks, etc.) ' 
: $392,631,357.60 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital stock, common, total par_—-_—~- re 
Surplus oe ; 

Undivided profits —.._- ba eh 
Reserves __~- BSS SRO ara ee 


TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


MEMORANDA 


Pledged assets (and securities loaned) (book value): 
U. S. Government obligations, direct and guaran- 
teed, pledged to secure deposits and other liabilities 


Assets pledged to qualify for exercise of fiduciary 
or corporate powers, and for purposes other than to 
secure liabilities 


Secured Liabilities: 
Deposits secured by pledged assets pursuant to re- 
quirements of law —__-~-~-~~-- 





Offices 
DETROIT 


Penobscot Building 


DEARBORN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








330,397.88 
52,928.56 
716,519.03 
$403,960,653.22 


288,252,098.58 


44,038,055.85 
20,421,333.57 
9,727,195.66 
27 ,833,783.00 
2,358,890.94 


883,194.91 
$393,514,552.51 


3,090,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
1,921,758.95 

524,341.76 


10,446,100.71 


$403,960,653.22 


$ 31,987,720.57 


252,280.57 


_$ 32,240,001.14 


$ 20,174,679.55 


HIGHLAND PARK 

















and that the resources should be 
adequate to provide a real breath- 
ing-spell during which basic re- 
adjustments can be made. The 
American plan provides for aggre- 
gate quotas of “at least $5,000 
million” and makes no provision 
for mandatory loans though it 
gives the institution power to ne- 
gotiate loans and, if possible, in- 
crease its resources in this way. 
In the British plan the resources 
of the clearing union are not fixed 
in amount but the amount of 
credit outstanding at any partic- 
ular time would depend upon the 
state of unbalance in member 
countries’ international payments. 
Theoretically, the aggregate bor- 
rowing power of member coun- 
tries, as measured by their quotas 
which are based exclusively on 
international trade, would be in 
the neighborhood of $25,000 mil- 
lion, but not all countries could be 
borrowers at the same time. 

3. Form of contribution of mem- 
ber countries to resources of the 
organization. In the Canadian plan 
the capital subscription would be 
15% in gold and the balance in 
national currency; the entire cap- 
ital subscription would be paid-up 
at once, but time would be allowed 
to countries with small gold re- 
serves to complete their gold pay- 
ments. In the published American 
proposals, only 50% of the capital 
subscription would be _ paid-up 
initially, the balance to be subject 
to call provided four-fifths of the 
member-votes agree. Initially 
1242% would be paid-up in gold, 
1242% in national currency and 
25% in government securities. In 
the British plan, there would be 
no initial capital subscription but 
member countries would provide 
other members with their national 


| currency against the transfer of 


“Bancor” deposits on the books of 
the clearing union. 

4. Ability of member countries 
to obtain foreign exchange. In all 
the proposals the ability of mem- 


_ber countries to obtain foreign ex- 
| change is measured in relation to 
_ their quotas, which aggregate “at 
least $5,000 million” in the Amer- 


cian plan, $8,000 million in the 
Canadian plan and approximately 
$25,000 million in the British plan. 
The differences in the conditions 


under which these quotas may be 


utilized, however, make compari- 
sons among these figures some- 
what misleading. In the Canadian 
member country 
can purchase foreign exchange to 


the extent of twice its quota, at 
| the rate of 50% a year, subject to 
| the following conditions: 


(a) Country which holds inde- 


_pendent gold and free foreign ex- 


change rserves in amounts exceed- 


| ing its quota shall not have the 
|right to 
_foreign exchange from the union. 
| This provision is designed to en- 
|Sure that the resources of the in- 
|Stitution afe used primarily by 
_those countries which have the 


be a net purchaser of 


greatest need of them. 
(b) Within the limits indicated 


above currencies of member coun- 
| tries are to be freely inter-con- 


vertible for the purpose of set- 
tling current account transac- 
tions, but a country which has a 
deficit in its current account bal- 


ance of payments and is in con- 
| sequence a net purchaser of for- 


eign exchange from the union 
may not use the resources of the 


| union, without special permission, 
to finance exports of capital. The 
/ union 


( may require a _ country 
which has used up 25% of its 
quota to control capital exports 
as to a condition of making fur- 
ther purchase of foreign exchange 
from it. The purpose of this pro- 
vision is to ensure that the resour- 
ces of the union are used to fi- 
nance international trade and 
other current transactions and not 
to enable’ disturbing capital 
flights to take place from one 
country to another. 


(c) When a country has used up 
to 50% of its quota for the pur- 
chase of foreign exchange from 
the union, the latter may, as a 
condition of making further sales 
of foreign exchange, request that 
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country to sell it 
amounts of its independent re- 
serves of gold and free foreign 
exchange. 

(d) The union has the right at 
any time to impose conditions on 
further sales of foreign exchange 
to countries which are making 
improvident use of their quotas. 

Under the American plan, as 
published, the ability of member 
countries to purchase fcreign ex- 
change from the fund is ap- 
parently limited to 125% of the 
quota, of which 25% may be used 
in the first year and 75% in the 
first two years. Additional sales 
of foreign exchange beyond these 
limits require the approval of 
four-fifths of member votes. The 
plan provides for a special re- 
serve to be deposited by member 
countries with the fund when the 
Jatter’s holdings of that national 
currency or securities excged the 
quota, and the fund is given 
power to impose conditions on 
turther sales of foreign exchange 
to a country which is exhausting 
its quota more rapidly than is 
warranted. 

Under the British plan, member 
countries may obtain exchange 
through the facilities provided by 
the clearing union to the extent 
of their quotas, subject to the 
following conditions: 

(a) A country may not, without 
special approval, use more than 
25% of its quota within a year. 

(b) A country which uses up 
50% of its quota may be required 
to deposit collateral in the form 
of gold, national currency or gov- 
ernment securities. (c) As a con- 
dition of being allowed to use up 
more than 50% of its quota, a 
country may be required to de- 
preciate its exchange rate, impose 
2 control over capital exports or 
surrender a suitable proportion of 
its gold and foreign exchange re- 
serves. (d) A Gountry which has 
used up more than 75% of its 
quota for two years may be re- 
quested to take steps to improve 
its position and if it fails to do so 
it may be declared in default of 
its obligations. 

5. Position of creditor coun- 
tries. The British scheme pro- 
vides that creditor countries shall 
pay interest on their ‘“Bancor” 
balances while no such provision 
is found in the American or Cana- 
dian plans. All three schemes 
provide for interest payments by 
debtor countries. The British plan 
provides that the clearing union 
may make recommendations de- 
signed to restore equilibrium in 
the international balances of a 
persistent creditor but leaves the 
ultimate decision in the hands of 
the country concerned. The 
American plan provides that when 
any particular currency becomes 
scarce (in the sense that the 
fund’s operations have resulted in 
net sales of that currency to the 
extent of 85% of the quota) a re- 
port must be rendered with 
recommendations designed to re- 
store equilibrium. If the drain of 
that currency persists and the 
fund’s holdings are threatened 
with exhaustion, the fund must 
apportion its remaining supplies 
among member countries by some 
equitable method of distribution. 


The Canadian proposals for 
dealing with scarce currencies 
begin at the somewhat earlier 


stage and carry on somewhat fur- 
ther than the American propos- 
als. When the union’s operations 
have resulted in net sales of a 
particular currency to the extent 
of 75% of that country’s quota, 
the union is to attempt to increase 
its supply of that currency with 
arranging, if possible, with the 
country concerned and in cooper- 
ation with such international in- 
vestment agency as may be es- 
tablished, for a programme of 
foreign capital investment. When 
the 85% level has been reached 
(or earlier if deemed advisable) a 
report on the situation is to be 
rendered; and when it becomes 
obvious that the remaining sup- 
plies of the scarce currency may 
soon be exhausted, the union is to 





appropriate | proceed to ration them. 





consider the exchange rate struc- 
ture and there is a _ provision 
under which member countries 


may be permitted to restrict im-'! 
ports from the country whose cur- | 


rency has become scarce. 

6. Exchange rates. In the Cana- 
dian plan the initial exchange 
rates are to be fixed by agree- 
ment between member countries 
and the union and any subsequent 
change requires the consent of the 
country concerned. Member coun- 
tries undertake not to vary the 





|'TENTATIVE DRAFT PROPO- 
|SALS OF CANADIAN EXPERTS 
FOR 


initially-agreed rates without the} 
consent of the union but there is| 


a provision under which a country 
which goes behind in its current 
account payments by a certain 
amount has the right to depreciate 
by 5%. In a footnote to this pro- 
vision the Canadian experts have 
indicated that it might be desir- 
able to raise this permissive de- 
preciation to 10% under some- 
what different safeguards. In the 
British plan the initial exchange 
1ates are fixed by agreement and 
there is a similar provision for 
5% permissive depreciation. In 
the American plan as published 
the fund fixes the initial rates and 
changes are permitted thereafter 
only with the approval of four- 
fifths of member votes. 

7. Voting power. The Canadian 
proposals follow the American in 
providing that each country 
should have 100 votes plus a num- 
ber determined by its quota. The 
effect of this provision is to dilute 
somewhat the voting strength of 
the countries with the larger 
quotas. In the British plan the 
voting strength is based on the 
quotas which are based, in turn, 
on international _ trade. The 
Canadian plan, like the British, 
provides that in voting on pro- 
posals to increase the quota (and 
hence the borrowing power) of 
any country increased _ voting 
strength should be_ given to 
creditor countries. The Canadian 
plan provides that, with one ex- 
ception, all decisions should be 
taken by majority vote. The ex- 
ception is a general change in the 
value of gold, for which a four- 
fifths majority is required. In 
the American proposals many 
important decisions require a 
four-fifths majority which would 
place veto power in the hands of 
countries with very large quotas. 
ican plan two years’ notice. The 

8. Withdrawal from the union. 
The Canadian plan provides that 
any country which has been a 
creditor in the union may with- 
draw by giving thirty days’ no- 
tice: Deficit countries must give 
one year’s notice in the British 
plan on year’s notice of withdraw- 
al is required and in the Amer- 
ican plan two years’ notice. The 
short withdrawal provision for 
credit or countries in the Cana- 
dian plan would appear to be sug- 
gested as a substitute for the veto 
power referred to above. 


9. International currency. In 
the British plan transactions with 
the union are carried out through 
accounts established in a new in- 
ternational currency, the 
“Bancor.” In the American plan 
the accounts of the union are es- 
tablished in terms of “unitas” and 
member countries may establish 
unitas deposits by depositing gold 
with the fund; exchange transac- 
tions are, however, effected in 
national currency. The Canadian 
proposals are similar in this re- 
spect to the American. No new; 


name has been suggested in place |’ 


of “Bancor” and “Unitas;” the 
currency is merely referred to as 
“An international unit” or “the 
unit.” The view of the Canadian 
experts would appear to be that 
if any limit is placed, on the will- 
ingness of creditor countries to 
accumulate the international cur- ; 
rency, the differences between the 
procedures envisaged in the Brit- 
ish and American plans are pure- 
ly technical and of secondary im- 
vortance. 





10. Exchange market. None of 
the plans contemplate any inter- 


such 


in 


from 
practices. 

The tentative draft proposals of 
the Canadian 
may 


At this| ference with the normal opera- 
point the union has the duty to re- tions of exchange market under | 
controls 
may choose to impost consistent 
with the general obligation found 
three plans 
discriminatory exchange 


noted 
mous) follow in full. 


AN 
EXCHANGE 


CONTENTS 

General Observations of Cana- 
dian Experts on Plans for Post- 
War Monetary Organization. 
Tentative 
Canadian Experts for an Inter- 
national Exchange Union.* 
General Observations of Canadian 

Experts on 
War Monetary Organization 

Officials of 
Government have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the U. S. 
Treasury Department Preliminary 
Draft Outline of a Proposal for a 
United and Associated Nations 


as any country 


to refrain | 
Union. 
British 
have 


experts—(who, it been 


remain anony- 


versations. 
L British 
INTERNATIONAL 


UNION their 


character, 





Draft Proposals of 


nadian 
| studying 


Plans for Post- 


the Canadian 








| 
| 








The 
experts, 
have laid stress on the fact that 
proposals 


for 


are 


who 


have 


British 


| Stabilization Fund, and have re- 
ceived explanations of this pro-| 
posal from American officials. 
similar procedure was followed in | 
connection with the paper con- 
| taining proposals by British ex- 
|perts for an International Clearing 
The discussions with both 
and American 
entirely 


officials 
exploratory 
and the Canadian Government has 
| not been committed to any course 
of action as a result of these con- 
American 
their 


tentative 
and have made it clear 
to representatives of the Canadian 
Government (as well as to those 
of other governments) that they 
| would welcome critical comment 
‘and constructive suggestions. Ca- 
experts 


the and 


L 


A | ments. 


will aid in the 


and 


with the 
part, 


not conflict 


in 


employment and incomes. 


b lishment of a new 
een | monetary institution. 


the 


Exchange Fund. However, 
| possible misunderstanding 


ike the 


| document 
itself. 


to describe the 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1943 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks 


United States Government Obligations, direct or fully 


guaranteed}. . . . 
Other Securities 


Stock in Federal Rosana Bank 


Loans: 
Loans and Discounts . . . 
Real Estate Mortgages . . . 
Overdrafts . . . ahs ol 


Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements . 


Accrued Income Receivable—Net. . 
Prepaid Expense . . . 


$ 296,436,261.30 


612,148,705.26 


a 53,829,347.13 


900,000.00 


. $ 88,894,254.64 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit rape vee ad 


TOTAL Ba ss «a ee ee 


14,733,044.66 
34,695.87 103,661,995.17 
1,065,227.18 
1,909,834.26 


188,039.10 





3,355,497.06 


$1,073.494,906.46 











. $897,739,292.12 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings . . . . 
Lice IE ae POORER gk ee 


Treasurer, State of Michigan , 


Other Public Deposits . . . 
Capital Account: 


Preferred Stock. . . . 
Cammenek Siete?) a 6 eS 
re ae ee eee 


Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Common Stock Dividend 
August 2, 1943 tig! tate 


Reserves 


No. 


. 


~ 


18 payable 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . .. 


99,620,093.19 
7,687 094.30 
3,763,312.67 $1,028,809,792.28 





8,500,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
11,500,000.00 


7,435,219.85 37,435,219.85 





500,000.00 
3,394, 397.2 
3,355, 497.06 


$1.073.494,906.46 











United States Government securities carried at $127,338,234.57 in the foregoing statement 


are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 





4 
4 


+ 
> 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUY U: S: WAR BONDS REGULARLY OUT OF INCOME 











American and the British plans 
and add to them certain new ele- 


2. The main objectives of the 
|American and the British propo- 
sals appear to be identical, namely, 
the establishment of an interna- 
tional monetary mechanism which 
restoration 
development of healthy interna- 
tional trade after the war, which 
will achieve a high degree of ex- 
change stability, and which will 
desire of 
countries to carry out such poli- 
cies as they may think appropriate 
to achieve, so far as possible, eco- 
nomic stability at a high level of 
To aid 
in the achievement of these ob- 
| jectives, the British and American 
experts have proposed the estab- 
international 

Their pro- 


: posals are large in conception, but 
American proposals are, therefore, | = . 


‘led to make certain observations 
|of a general character and to sub- 
mit an alternative plan. 
| British and the American plans, 
| the proposals of the Canadian ex- 
|perts are provisional and tenta- 
| tive in character; they incorporate 
|important features of both the | 


a 


*“It might be preferable to refer to the 
proposed organization as the International 
to avoid any 
which might 
arise through the use of the term Fund to 
| describe both the association of members 
|}and the resources of the institution, t 
|; term Union has been used throughout this 
organization 


he 
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no larger than the problem itself. 
There is every reason to improve 


the structure and operation of the | 


monetary mechanism on the basis 
of experience. But there is no 
reason why proposals should be 
based exclusively on the limited 


and, on the whole, bad experience | 


of the past two decades. 
dependable exchange and credit 
relations between countries can be 
achieved before the stresses and 
strains of the post-war period be- 
gin, there is little likelihood that 
irreparable damage can be avoided. 
8. If plans for international 
monetary organization are to be 
successful, other problems—by no 
means less difficult or less impor- 
tant——-will also have to be faced 
and solved by joint international 
action. It would, indeed, be dan- 
gerous to attach too much impor- 
tance to monetary organization of 
and by itself, if this resulted in 
neglect of other problems which 
may be even more important and 
difficult, or in a misguided faith 
that with a new form of monetary 
organization the other problems 
would solve themselves. In the 
international field alone (to say 
nothing of the innumerable do- 
mestic problems involved in the 
profound changes in the structure 
of production and employment 
which have taken place in all bel- 
ligerent and many nonbelligerent 
countries due to the exigencies of 
the war) it will be necessary to 
attack frontally such problems as 
commercial policy, international 
investment, the instability of .pri- 
mary product prices—to name but 
afew. No international monetary 
organization, however, perfect -in 
form, could long survive economic 
distortions resulting from bilate- 
ralist trade practices, continued 
refusal of creditor countries to 
accept imports in payment of the 
service on their foreign invest- 
ment or to invest their current 
account surplus abroad, or enor- 
mous fluctuations in food and raw 
material prices such as character- 
ized the years between the two 
wars. But the fact that there are 
many problems to be faced cannot 
be used as-an-excuse for facing 
none. A start must be made some- 
where, and for the reasons given 
in paragraph 5, the problem of 
international monetary organiza- 
tion is a logical and fruitful start- 
ing place. 

4. The establishment of an in- 
ternational monetary organization 
is no substitute for the measures 
of international relief and rehabil- 
itation which will be required as 
the war draws to its conclusion 
and afterwards; and in the view 
of the Canadian experts any mon- 
etary organization which is set up 
should not be called upon to 
finance transactions of this nature. 


Some continuing and stable ar- 
rangements regarding  interna- 
tional long-term investment are 
also clearly essential if equilib- 


Unless | 


rium is to be achieved and main- 
tained. Nor should it be thought 
that the proposed international 
monetary institution is merely an 
instrument of the transition period 
from war to. peace. True, it has 
special importance in this period 
but should be designed as a 
permanent institution and not 
a stop-gap function during 
relatively short period of time. 
the 
the 


it 
| as 
to a 
important, perhaps 
feature 


An 
important, 
| British and the American pro- 
|posals is the provision in both 
plans for the extension of credit 
between countries. The two plans 
differ as regards the precise tech- 
niques to be used in extending 
credit and as regards the amounts 
which may be involved; but both 
|plans provide that foreign credits 
are to be available under certain 
{conditions to countries having 
| need of them, and that they shall 
| be made available through an in- 
| ternational monetary organization 
irather than through bilateral ar- 
irangements between pairs. of 
countries. The provision for credit 
extension is nothing more nor less 
than a straightforward and real- 
‘istic recognition of the fact that 
;at the end of the war a large 
‘number of countries, whose im- 
port requirements will be consid- 
jerable, will not have immediately 
|available a sufficient reserve ol 


2. 


most ol 


'foreign assets to enable them: to | 


|expose themselves to the risk of 
‘participation in a world economic 
| system. An interval will be needed 
to -.give time for adjustment and 
ireorganization. If the penury in 
| foreign means of payment of cer- 
|tain important ceuntries is to be 
allowed to fix the pattern of post- 
war trading and domestic policies, 
| then all car look forward to pen- 
| ury—no country, rich or poor, will 
|escape the impoverishment result- 
{ing from the throttling of inter- 
| national trade which will result. 

| 6. It is useful to consider what 
| would happen if no action were 
| taken to set up international ma- 
| chinery of the general: character 
suggested by the experts .of .the 
|'United States and the United 
|'Kingdom. Theoretically, one al- 
iternative would be immediate 
leash settlement for all interna- 
|tional transactions. But how can 
'cash be produced for purchases 
abroad?’ Only'‘by selling goods or 
services. abroad, or by disposing 
of acceptable foreign assets such 
as securities and gold. The facts 
regarding the distribution of the 
world’s’ monetary gold reserves 
and the changes which have taken 
place in the course of the war in 
various countries” holdings:of for- 
eign securities are too well known 
| to require elaboration. Broadly 
speaking, and allowing for certain 
|exceptions and time-lags, a cash 
| basis for the settlement of inter- 
national transactions would mean 


| that any country’s capacity to ex- 
|port would be limited to the 





amount of its own currency it 
made available to foreign’ coun- 
tries through its imports and other 
current payments abroad—in other 
words, trade would in effect be 
reduced to barter. In point of fact, 
however, there no 
that countries would for long 
allow themselves to be confined 
in such a-strait jacket. Faced with 
the problem of an unsalable sur- 
plus of export goods and with con- 
sequent domestic unemployment, 
they would refuse to accept the 
penalty of disorganization of ex- 
port trade if that penalty could 
be avoided, even temporarily, by 
the extension of credit. Countries 
would embark on bilateral credit 
arrangements, no doubt. linked 
with deals relating to the pur- 
chase and sale of goods; ‘and 
soon as certain countries began to 
adopt. this course others would 


is 


as 


find that they had to follow suit | 
It | 


to protect their trade interests. 
is: difficult to imagine a more 
fruitful source of international 
dissension than a _ competitive 
trade and credit extension 
gramme of this character. 


The Canadian experts believe it | 
to bestrue, therefore, that the Sta- | 
bilization Fund or Clearing Union | 


plans do not involve a decision 


as to whether foreign credits shall | 


In some 
in fact 


be extended or withheld. 
form or other, credit will 
be extended, and the 


marily to the method employed 


For the reasons given above,:in- | 


international arrangements. are 
greatly to be preferred to bilat- 


|eral deals. 


= 


7. This leads to the question, 


how much credit should be made | 
interna- 


available through the 
tional monetary mechanism?, A 
vital feature of any plan of. this 
sort is the provision it makes for 
the borrowing power of each par- 
ticipant and for the 
to the resources of the organiza- 
tion by the participating .countries 


through the provision of. capital, | 


accumulation of balances or 
Some concern has 


the 
through loans. 


been expressed in regard to the | 


size of the commitment which 
may be assumed by 


creditors. It is probable that Can- 


ada will be a creditor country on | 


current account, and the Cana- 
dian experts have therefore given 
careful thought to this aspect of 
the arrangements. 

8. There is one preliminary ob- 
servation which should. be made 
in this connection. It would be a 
distortion of the realities of the 
situation for any country, or its 
citizens, to regard the willingness 
to provide resources to an inter- 
national organization of the gen- 
eral character ‘proposed by the 
British and the American experts 
as an act of generosity which is 
performed for the sake of foreign 
countries. Resources are provided 
to the organization first, because 
all have a stake in recreating a 


functioning international econom- | 


ic system and, secondly, because 
for each individual country the 


possibility | 


pro- |; 


decision | 
which has to be taken relates pri- | 


contribution | 


prospective | 


|realistic alternatives in the form 
jor trade disorganization are cost- 
teers than the provision of re- 
|sources. Moreover, and most im- 
| portant of all, the resources pro- 
vided are not given away; they 
are. fully secured by the organi- 
|zation’s holdings of gold and na- 
tional currencies. . It can only lead 
to confusion of thought to regard 
participation in such plans as these 
as 1n. any way similar in char- 
acter to participation in interna- 
tional relief. schemes, important 
and: necessary though the latte 
may be. 

9. It seems 
one’ way or 
unregulated 


apparent that, in 
another, substantial 
movements of cap- 
ital between countries will be 
jprevented. In these circumstances, 
/countries will, by and large, lose 
or gain foreign exchange:to the 
extent, but only to the extent, of 
the unbalance in their current ac- 
count transactions with the. rest 
of the.world. If a country is build- 
|ing up a substantial credit posi- 
tion, it will know that this situa- 
| tion is produced because it is sell- 
|ing. more goods and _é services 
abroad than it is buying abroad. 
If it is dissatisfied with this posi- 
ition, if it wishes to reduce its 
|credit balance, it has through par- 


| ticipation in the proposed organ- 
|ization lost no single one of the 
courses of action ever open to it. 
True, it is by no means easy for 
a country, acting alone, to solve 
problems of unbalance. But as a 
‘last resort a country ean find a 
solution by unilateral action. It 
‘can do the only things it ever 
|could do in these circumstances: 
|it can buy more abroad—goods, 
services or investments; or it can 
sell. less abroad. It therefore 
quite wrong to assume that coun- 
‘tries participating: in the proposed 
instatution. would, because of this 
| participation, be left without con- 
trol over. their international com- 
mitments.It may. be, and no doubt 
is, useful to erect danger -signals 
at various stations along the road 
'\followed by both debtors and 
creditors. Such signals are useful 
reminders. But there is nothing 
ito prevent either creditor or 
debtor from taking remedial ac- 
tion at any time. 

10. If the foregoing is a correct 
janalysis of the situation—and it 
| would appear to be a simple state- 
} 
! 


is 


ment of fact—creditors need not 
be unduly concerned about the 
|possible size of their 
ment in the Fund, knowing 
that the ultimate actual size of 
| their stake can be determined by 
itheir own course of action from 
|day to day and from year to year. 
Nevertheless, even the appearance 
iof an unlimited commitment is 


invest- 


|probably undesirable and in the | 


|\tenative proposals of Canadian 
| experts, a limit is placed on the 
pobligation of each participant to 


provide resources to the institu- | JU: 7 ; 
without ripping the international 


But there is less real dan- 
to the interests of creditor 
countries in the establishment of 
|a Fund or a Union whose poten- 
itial ‘resources are unnecessarily 


| tion. 
| ger 


large (and may in consequence 
never be entirely used) than there 
is in the establishment of an in- 
stitution whose resources are ob- 
viously too small. The interests 
of all will best be served by pro- 
viding a fair degree of latitude, 
a satisfactory breathing-space-—to 
debtors and creditors alike. If its 
objectives are to be achieved, the 
resources must be large enough 
to permit time for basic read- 


VibhbivdD 


justments to be accomplished; they 


must be such that the organiza- 
tion will command general confi- 
dence in its own stability. For 
if this is not. the case, what will 
happen? It will be believed that 
certain currencies are likely to 
become ‘“‘searce’  currencies—a 
belief which will be reinforced 
by the reduction in the institu- 
tion’s holdings of that particular 
currency. Countries which are 
likely to require a “scarce” cur- 
rency will hasten to make their 
purchases which are payable: in 
that currency. As the holdings of 
the ‘“‘scarce” currency are used up, 
as discussions and arguments com- 
mence regarding an enlargement 
of the quota or some other form 
of extension of credit, grave mis- 
givings in regard to the interna- 
tional situation will arise. The 
position will be very much akin 
to that of a bank whose cash re- 
reserves are feared to be insuf- 
ficient. There will be a run on 
that currency in the institution; 
and if the currency concerned is 
an important one, the interna- 
tional effects will be very serious 
indeed. No form of international 
monetary organization can contin-~ 
uously compensate for chronic 
maladjustments in the current ac- 
count balance of payment of the 
countries which may be con- 
cerned, but it would: be most un- 
wise to set up machinery which 
stood a fair change of facing. a 
crisis at a comparately early date; 

11. To avoid misunderstanding 
it should be emphasized that it 
would be extremely dangerous to 
use short-term credits as a device 
to cover up basically unsound 
positions. This would be no less 
disastrous in the _ international 
than in the domestic field, and 
any monetary system which made 
such an attempt on a large scale 
would imevitably break down. A 
chronic unbalance in current ac- 
count balances of international 
payments which is not matched 
by voluntary long-term capital 
movements—lending abroad by 
creditor countries, and borrowing 
abroad by debtor countries—is 
symptomatic of a deep-seated 
maladjustment which has to be 
dealt with if equilibrium is to be 
restored. No debtor country can 
live beyond its resources indefi- 
nitely; and no creditor country 
can persistently refuse to lend its 
surplus abroad or make other ad- 
justments to its creditor position 


fabric. But time is required for 


|}adjustments to be made and for 


remedial measures to have their 
(Continued on page 220) 
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Barges that 
land armies... 








Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


Fighting now is winning the war... 
Thinking now can win the peace 


Today millions of service men are fighting for ‘‘a better 


ing miracles of production through the united efforts of 


C world to live in.” Other millions of individuals are perform- 


management and wage earners—all of one mind—for “an 
unconditional surrender.” 


Tomorrow these millions will be permanently employed in _ 
peacetime pursuits provided they—all of one mind—dictate 
sound peace terms calling for sustained prosperity. 


If the world is to prosper, there must be the same cohesion 
among the United Nations during the transition period and 
thereafter as now exists during the world-wide conflict. 
Internal stability here and in other nations can be gained 
and maintained only by sustained industrial production and 
by economic interdependence. 


The people of this country, in common with the people of 
other lands, will prosper materially and spiritually when 
this war is ended but only if insistence, world-wide in 


scope, is now voiced for A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 


New York, N. Y. 
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Opportunity For Investment Dealers 
Desiring Successful Advertising Campaign 


A series of advertisements adaptable to your own individual 
requirements is available. These ads have produced unusu- 
ally successful results by actual tests. 


Trial can be arranged—the cost is moderate. Available to 
only one dealer in a state, but not in North and South Caro- 
lina. First come—first served. For details, write Box RR7, 


The Financial Chronicle, 25 Spruce St., New York City 7. 

















The Securities Salesman’s Corner 
IF YOU WANT SOMETHING ASK FOR IT! 


So much has been written on the subject of salesmanship that 
we sometimes wonder if most salesmen who have the patience to 
read columns such as this one do not wonder if those who write about 
the subject have ever tried out their theories in actual practice. 

This time we are therefore going to admit to a bit of our own 
experience which happened quite a few years ago when the writer 
first started out as a cub bond salesman. 

It has always seemed to us that the toughest problem for most 
salesmen (no matter what their line) has been in knowing when 
to ask for the order and then asking for it. Many times beautiful 
sales presentations are made, desire is skillfully created by the use 
of suggestion—and what happens? Too often the best opportunity 
for doing business is muffed right at the time that action should take 
place. This is an old, old story but we doubt if there are many suc- 
cessful salesmen today who wouldn’t honestly admit that their per- 
centage of “call backs” and lost sales is still proportionately too 
large. 

This brings us to our little story. If you remember, some years 
ago, before the advent of the “more abundant life, etc.,’ we used to 
have something in this business which was then called “new issues.” 
In those days it was the rule for every up and going securities firm 
to hold sales meetings where all the highlights and pertinent selling 
points were covered by the sales manager, whenever we had a “new 
issue” to offer. There wasn’t much that we didn’t try to soak in 
during those days when the spark of industry and ambition was 
burning pretty high. Evenings were spent in burning the midnight 
oil, reading everything from statistical manuals to “How To Become 
A Successful Bond Salesman” in 10 easy lessons. Meanwhile our days 
were filled with interviews but despite the fact that some of the 
rough edges did wear off a bit—we didn’t break any sales records. 


Then one morning “came the dawn.’ We have a hard-boiled 
sales manager and at times he didn’t take particular care of what he 
said nor how he said it. This morning he called a meeting on the 
subject of “Call Backs.” After his usual warmup which this par- 
ticular morning was about 10 degrees above his normal boiling 
point he let loose with this story. “Some of you fellows look like 
the best salesmen in the world until it comes time to ask for the 
order. Then something happens and you fold up like a tent. In- 
Stead of bringing in the order you come back and tell me—he’s 
thinking it over and will let me know.” 

“All this reminds me,” he went on, “of the English sailor who 
was visiting some friends in America for the first time. One evening 
the sailor and his friends were attending-a very formal dance. Every 
time the sailor would dance with another girl, the dignified gathering 
would be treated to the spectacle of seeing him receive a resounding 
Slap in the face. Finally one of his American friends asked what was 
the trouble. Unabashed the English Tar replied, “Nothing much, I 
just ask them all for a kiss.”” ‘You can’t be so forward in America,” 
his friend replied. ‘American girls are not accustomed to that quick 
approach. That’s why so many get insulted.” The Englishman didn’t 
hesitate a moment in replying, “Sure I know that but you’d be sur- 
prised how many don’t!” 


And that was the answer. Ask for it! That’s the lesson we can 
all learn over and over again. Ask for the order. If you don’t ask 


you can be sure you won’t get it—but you'll be surprised how often 
you do. 





What atreat... ' 
Pll save it 


for special 


occasions! | 
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‘Treasury Bans Export Of Checks, Drafts To 


| 


Blocked Countries—Also Restricts Imports 


The Treasury Department on July 7 issued regulations prohibit- | 


ing the exportation of checks, drafts, and similar negotiable instru- 


' ments to blocked countries and restricting the importation of, and | 


| dealings in, checks and drafts which have been in such countries. 


| The regulations, identified as General Ruling No. 5A, prohibit | 


'the sending or taking of checks, drafts, bills of exchange, promissory 


notes, securities, or currency from® 


| the United States to any blocked 
| country, other than China and the 


| blocked members of the generally | 


licensed trade area, and prohibit, 
| effective Aug. 25, 1943, the im- 
| portation of checks, drafts, 


within such 


|'which have __ been 
The importa- 


biocked countries. 


by a prohibition on dealings in 
financial instruments imported on 
or after Aug. 25, 1943. 

Among the more’ important 
blocked countries to which the 


gal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and their territories and posses- 
sions, Tangier, Finland, French 
North and West Africa, and the 
French Antilles. 

The Treasury’s announcement 
further stated: 

“Any such financial instruments 
which have been within any of 
the blocked countries affected and 
which are imported on or after 
Aug. 25, 1943, must be turned 
over to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York as fiscal agent of the 
United States. Persons arriving 
in the United States on or after 
Aug. 25, 1943, will be required to 
report and surrender such instru- 
ments to the collector of customs 
at the port of entry, who will de- 
liver them to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. The Treasury 
has stated that it will not be its 
policy to license the exportation 
or importation of, or dealings in, 
checks or drafts which are af- 
fected by the rulings. 

“The export restrictions, which 
are immediately operative, are a 
continuation and implementation 
of existing prohibitions. Atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that 
persons departing from the United 
States are prohibited, except 
under specific Treasury author- 
ization, from taking with them 
any securities, currency, checks, 
drafts, or promissory notes which 
sre destined for any blocked 
country affected by the ruling, 
and are required to report the 
possession of any such instru- 
ments or currency to the collector 
of customs at the port of exit. 
However, it was stated that any 
person leaving the United States 
for any blocked country affected 
by the ruling (except countries 
constituting enemy territory) is 
authorized to take out currency of 
an equivalent of $50 in value and 
travelers checks issued in his 
name, and that such items need 
not be reported to the collector of 
customs at the port of exit, unless 
such items are destined, directly 
or indirectly, for enemy territory. 
At the same time it was pointed 
out that since there are many re- 
strictions on the use of United 
States currency outside the United 
States, travelers checks, letters of 
credit, or telegraphic transfers are 


bills | 


| of exchange, or promissory notes} portation is already restricted by 


tion provisions are implemented | 


ruling applies are all enemy and|! 


enemy-occupied countries, Portu-' 
tances to and from these excepted 








the best means of satisfying finan- 


cial needs while traveling abroad. | 
“It is to be noted that the im-| 


portation prohibitions do not ap- 
ply to the importation of securi- 
ties or currency, since such im- 


General Ruling No. 5. 


“The ruling does not apply to 
instruments which have been in 


| blocked countries in the ‘general- 


ly licensed trade area’ as defined 
in General License No. 53 unless 
such instruments have been with- 
in any of the blocked countries to 
which the ruling applies. Remit- 


areas are nevertheless subject to 
the provisions of Executive Order 
No. 8389, as amended. Treasury 
spokesmen also observed that the 
ruling imposes no new restrictions 
on remittances to and from China, 
which are already adequately 
controlled under existing proce- 
dures. 


“Treasury officials called atten- 
tion to the fact that the ruling sets 
forth specific exemptions for cer- 
tain categories of checks, drafts, 
and bills of exchange, unless such 
instruments are destined for or 
have been in enemy territory. 
There are thus left open certain 
channels through which travel 
may be financed and legitimate 
trade and financial transactions 
effected between countries in this 
hemisphere and neutral blocked 
European countries. The excep- 
tions include non-negotiable bank 
payment orders; incoming travel- 
ers checks; outgoing travelers 
checks carried by and issued in 
the name of persons departing 
from the United States for 
blocked countries; outgoing 
Treasurer’s checks carried by and 
Treasurer’s checks carried by and 
issued in the name of a person in 
the service of the United States 
Government; outgoing currency 
valued at $50 or less carried for 
traveling expenses; incoming 
drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
under letters of credit; incoming 
drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
on importers in the Western 
Hemisphere in connection with 
the importation of merchandise 
into the Western Hemisphere; and 
incoming checks, drafts, bills of 
exchange, or warrants drawn on 
the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or the Treasurer 
of the United States. The excep- 
tions, it was emphasized, do not 
obviate the necessity of a Treas- 
ury license with respect to trans- 
actions within the scope of Execu- 
tive Order No. 8389, as amended, 
but merely exempt the instru- 
ments referred to from the special 
restrictions of the ruling. It was 
stressed, moreover, that transac- 
tions involving trade or com- 
munication with enemy nationals 
require a license specifically re- 
ferring to General Ruling No. 11.” 





Price Control Facing Most Critical Period With 


Inflation Danger Becoming Real, Says Zelomek 


The conclusion that “price control still faces its most critical 
period” was emphasized on July 7 by A. W. Zelomek, Economist 
of the International Statistical Bureau, Inc., and Fairchild Publica- 
tions, who at the same time stated that “with inventories reduced, 
production for civilians below the unit volume of sales, and the 
desire of consumers to spend more dollars for the same amount of 





the inflation danger that has been 
over-estimated in the past is now 
becoming real.” He further de- 
clared that “it would be most un- 


fortunate if the bad publicity the 
inflationary gap has been receiv- 
jing as a result of these earlier mis- 
takes should blind businessmen 





goods limited by OPA regulations, ® 





and the public to the real danger 
of the next twelve months.” 
According to Mr. Zelomek “the 
danger that war-time price ad- 
vances will be accelerated has 
been exaggerated by faulty esti- 
mates of the inflationary gap.’ He 
states that failure to explain this 
term so that businessmen and the 


} public could understand it has also 
| contributed to the present feeling 
that the importance of the infla- 
tionary gap has been greatly over- 
estimated. “As a result,” he says, 
“this secret weapon of the eco0- 
mist is now bedeviling its original 
| exponents and providing false as- 
surance for the public. The or- 
'iginators of this war-time inven- 
| tion, having cried wolf, are now 
| discredited at a time when their 
‘direct predictions may soon be 
realized.” 

In his comments Mr. 
went on to say: 

“Why has the inflationary gap 
been so grossly over-estimated in 
the past? The answer to this 
question will be plainer if it is re- 
lated to some of the earlier calcu- 
lations. 

“More than a year ago, OPA is- 
sued its general order freezing 
prices. In the Statement of Con- 
siderations that accompanied the 
Regulation, a description of the 
inflationary gap for 1942 was in- 
cluded. Since this statement was 
issued April 28, it must be as- 
sumed that the partial information 
available then should have great- 
ly increased the accuracy of OPA’s 
estimates. However, here is what 
actually happened: 

“‘During 1942 ....individual in- 
come will total $117,000,000,000.’ ” 
Income to individuals was actually 
reported at $116 billion, so this 
estimate was good. “‘Of this 
amount, it is estimated that $31,- 
000,000,000 will be saved or paid 
to the Government in taxes... .’”’ 
The actual results are reported at 
$34 billion, so that this estimate 
was not bad. “ ‘During 1942, the 
supply (of available goods and 
services) ... will total $69,000,- 
000,000.’” This supply has since 
been reported at $82 billion, which 
shows plainly where the main er- 
ror was made. 


“OPA concluded that ‘demand 
in 1942, unless limited, will exceed 
supply by $17,000,000,000.’ Goods 
and services, however, turned out 
to be $13 billion greater than ex- 
pected; this alone accounted for 
an error of 76% in this April esti- 
mate of the inflationary gap for 
1942. 

“There are two reasons for 
OPA’s mistake. One was failure to 
allow sufficiently for the large 
inventories that still existed, on 
which consumers could draw in 
meeting their demands. The more 
important one was failure to allow 
for the extent to which consumers 
were ‘trading up’, purchasing 
higher price and better quality 
merchandise. For example, in 
one year consumers may buy one 
$10 dress for every three $5 
dresses they purchase. If because 
of rising income they buy these 
items in the proportions of two 
and two in the following year, this 
shows up as a 20% increase in 
dollar sales. However, price in- 
dexes show no gain, and the un- 
wary economist jumps to the con- 
clusions that unit sales to the con- 
sumer have fully kept pace with 
the rise in the dollar totals, thus 
liquidating inventories at a rapid 
rate. 


“This is a situation in which 
OPA and the other exponents of 
the inflationary gap have been 
right in principle and wrong in 
detail. To date, two of the most 
effective anti-inflationary forces 
have been the large volume of in- 
ventories accumulated in 1941, 
when production for civilians was 
at an all time high, and the trad- 
ing up tendency of consumers, 
which has kept changes in unit 
sales at a minimum despite the 
rapid increase in dollar totals. 
Now, however, stocks have been 
greatly reduced; by the end of the 
year they will be well below nor- 
mal. Futhermore, although con- 
sumers still demand a better qual- 
ity of merchandise, OPA limita- 
tions on the highest price lines 
that can be produced and sold are 
having a restraining effect. This 
policy of price line limitations is 
a basically unsound principle, 
tending to weaken one of the most 
important anti - inflationary 
weapons.” 


Zelomek 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 
By S. F. PORTER 


And now that the June financing is just a pleasant memory to 


all investors who obtained the securities, to all dealers who got in | 


on the deal and to all representatives of the Treasury, the endless 
topic of conversation in the bond crowd of Wall Street is “why?” ... 


‘Why did the Treasury throw the issue open to all subscriptions, | 


publicly remove the usual limitations on orders and plainly invite 
people with information to subscribe to the limit? Why did 
Secretary Morgenthau, in short, “ask” for it? ... 

This observer intends to avoid the subject of free riding 
by institutions or individuals from now on—unless a change 
occurs in the situation that demands attention. . . But since 
free riding is a main topic of talk among traders still, maybe the 
answer to the removal of restrictions is that Morgenthau wanted 
this issue to be terrifically oversubscribed. ... He wanted the 
“color” of tremendous buying, minor allotments. ... He wanted 
the “excitement” that accompanies an operation of this kind. 

. . He wanted the big boys to know they were not forgotten 
and the small ones to discover again the joys of making a quick 
WEOIN,. s« « 

To put it succinctly, he wanted an all-out success on this relative- 

ly insignificant $2,500,000,000 offering. =. . 
For the simple reason that he wanted to make an impression 


‘American Gar & Foundry Co. Reports 
Net Of $5,055,719 For Year 


| 


| 


| 








on all who had lost track of the advantages of being active in Gov- | 


ernments.... 

And you need no elaboration on the elementary rules of 
psychology to know that nothing succeeds like success. ... Nothing 
brings a little banker into the market or a wealthy individual into 
the list quicker than the knowledge that there’s money to be made 
—and fun to be had.... 

If you think this is snatching an idea out of the air, wait a 
minute and then figure, “how did I and my fellow investors re- 
| re 

There’s your answer.... 

SHARP REVERSAL 


Another thing this financing did was bring into the open \the 
contrast between this issue and the one last October. ... When 
Morgenthau offered an identical note issue carrying a 142% rate, due 
in slightly more than four years and some 2% bonds due in 10 years, 
callable in eight... . 

The 114s sold this time were the same type of security... . 

But in October, Morgenthau shocked us all by giving us a 2% 
bond when he had let nearly all investors expect a 2%. ... He made 
a bad mistake in timing and psychology by announcing that 2% was 
to be the maximum rate on 10-year obligations from October on. 
. . . He permitted himself to be placed in the position of needing 
desperately the support of the Federal Reserve System and of having 
to promise bankers who subscribed that he would take whatever ex- 
cess they had off their hands. ... The Federal Reserve owned $535,- 
000,000 of the 114s (an issue which suffered along with the 2s during 
that deal) at the end of 1942—a perfect indication of how much sup- 
port was needed. ... 

But this time, Morgenthau gave the banks what they wanted— 
the first note to be sold in months. . 

He didn’t let any information out on the financing until the 
last minute but when he did announce the deal, he also revealed the 
removal of subscription restrictions. ... 

And the market was strong. ... Money is plentiful. ... The 
“money curve” has been accepted now and investors are willing to 
take the coupons... . 

And the oversubscription plus the 4% point premium now quoted 
on the 1s tell the tale... . 

As for that so-called “money curve,” here it is.... 

(1) 3% on discount bills, due in 90 days. . 
(2) %% on one-year certificates of indebtedness... . 

(3) 146% on four to five-year money... . 

(4) 2% on bonds due in 10 years.... 

(5) 212% on bonds due in 25 to 30 years.... 

There’s some gossip around about a shaving of these rates on 
the coming financings but that’s definitely in the gossip class... . 
And it doesn’t make too much sense at this time. ... Admittedly, 
Morgenthau is getting the cash he needs for the war with extreme 
ease now. . But there’s no reason to believe the situation always 
will remain so beautiful and comfortable. . . . “Complacency” still 
is a great danger on anyone’s side. ... And the money curve has 


just been established. . . Shifting it—except in a minor way—would 
probably be most unwise now... . 
REDISTRIBUTION 


Analysis of Government bond holdings of banks throughout the 

United States this past week reveals some highly intriguing points. 
For instance: 
(1) Due to the fact that excess reserves now are virtually con- 
centrated in banks in the interior, banks outside of New York City 
have been increasing their holdings of Governments at a much 
faster rate than banks inside the financial center... . 

This is considered an excellent trend and is being sponsored by 
the Treasury. ... It should—and no doubt will—continue.... 

(2) New York City banks substituting holdings of bills for ex- 
cess reserves... Surplus funds held by New York institutions are 
down to zero, below zero at times. ... But banks are continuing 
to be fully invested and to buy heavily through manipulation of their 
bill accounts. ... Bills are equivalent of cash, except that they 
return interest. ... Under Federal Reserve ruling, they may be 
turned into Federal Reserve at any time. ... Or, of course, may be 
sold in the market.... Result is bills constitute a fund of secondary 
reserves and banks in New York are operating smoothly despite 
decline in their primary reserve funds... . 

(3) Banks throughout the country are constantly increasing 
their percentage holdings of intermediates and longs. ... In com- 
parison to shorts, longs are way up.... Although gains in holdings 
are reported right down the line, the percentage figures show this 
preference clearly. ... A most important point.... 

(4) Comparison of issue totals available to banks and gains 
in holdings shows banks have been heavy buyers in the open market 
in addition to heavy subscribers to all types of offerings at new 
issue dates.... 


INSIDE THE MARKET 
Fairly large-scale selling has been going on in the new 1}4s re- 
cently. ... Offset by buying originating among bankers eager to 





President Hardy Comments On Post-War Period 


The 44th annual report of American Car and Foundry Co. and | 


subsidiaries for the fiscal year ended April 30, 
July 13 by Charles J. Hardy, president, shows net earnings of $5,055,- 
719, after all charges including interest, depreciation, amortization, 
and provision for estimated income and excess profits taxes. 
compares with net earnings of $9, 


fiscal year and is equal to $5.05° 
per share of common stock out- 
standing against $12.09 per com- 
mon share for the year ended 
April 30, 1942, | 
but this latter | 
figure because 
of “renegotia- | 
tion” of Gov-| 
ernment con- 
tracts has 
been adjusted 
to $7.28. | 

In his letter 
to stockhold- | 
ers accom-| 
panying the) 
report Mr.| 
Hardy said: 

“Tt is prob- | 
able that im-| 
mediately fol- 
lowing the 
peace and| 
possibly even| 
before then, 
there will come from the roads 
of our own country a demand, so 
insistent that compliance with it 
will be imperative, for new 
equipment by way of rolling 
stock to replace that destroyed 
or worn out beyond repair by 
reason of the heavy and continu- 
ous service given by the roads 
during these years of national 
emergency. It is probable also 
that, with the coming of peace, 
there will devolve upon our Gov- 
ernment the major part of the 
task of rehabilitating those coun- 
tries whose industrial and eco- 
nomic life has been disrupted and 
shattered by the impact of these 
years of unparalleled warfare. Of 
first importance in that process 





Charles J. Hardy 


of rehabilitation will be _ the 
restoration of the systems of 
transportation — and this un- 


dGoubtedly will require the mak- 








ing here for use abroad of the 
necessary equipment, both rolling 
stock and motive power, until 
such time as the foreign indus- 
tries are sufficiently re-estab- 
lished to care for their own dom- 
estic needs. Your Management 
feels justified, therefore, in look- 
ing forward to a period of inten- 
sified activity in the industry— 
the manufacture and sale of rail- 
road equipment and rolling stock 
—in which for many years your 
company has held a commanding 
position.” 


Sales and Financial Position 

Gross sales, less discounts and 
allowances aggregated $289,275,- 
689 for the year and compare with | 
sales of $216,336,568 in the pre- 
ceding year. Company entered the 





new fiscal year with a back log 
ot business of $350,000,000, the | 
largest in its history. 

The consolidated balance sheet | 


lof the company and its subsidiar- | 


ies as of April 30, 1943 shows total | 
current assets of $169,235,788 and | 
total current liabilities of $144,- 


1943, made public 


This 
275,377 reported for the previous 


|effort will permit. 


need for war purposes of the ma- 
terials, steel and other, which 
must enter into their construction. 
There is no question that these 
cars are needed by the roads, and 


| undoubtedly the necessary clear- 


ances to permit of their building 
will be forthcoming just as soon 
as the exigencies of the military 
Meanwhile, as 
above indicated, your company’s 
facilities for the manufacture of 


|railroad equipment are, and in all 


362,272. For the year ended April 
30, 1942, total current assets were 
$95,923,736 and current liabilities, 
$56,553,484. 

The report shows cash in banks | 
and on hand amounting to $24,- 
612,257; U. S. Government bonds, 
treasury bills and treasury tax 
notes, at cost, $73,619,110; ac- 
counts receivable, less reserve, | 
$18,553,785; notes receivable, less | 
reserve, $2,447,204: inventories at | 
cost or less, and not in excess of | 
present market prices, $48,078,- 
272; advance payments to ven- 
dors for materials contracted for, 
$281,656; and marketable securi- 
ties, at cost or less, $1,643,504. 

Mr. Hardy in his remarks to 
stockholders further stated: 


War Output Intensified 

“During the year the activities 
of your company and its subsid- 
iaries as prime producers of ma- 
terials of warfare for our Govern- 
ment—combat tanks, armor plate, 
shells, bombs, fuses, valves, metal 
containers for the transportation 
of chemicals, minesweepers, light- 
ers and other vessels for naval 
use besides an almost infinite 
variety of miscellaneous supplies 
—have continued at an intensi- 
fied rate. Additionally, your 
company has been called upon to 
produce, for Army use both here 
and abroad, a very considerable 
number of cars of different kinds, 
comprising flat, tank, kitchen and 
gondola cars as well as cars de- 
signed to be used as hospitals on 
wheels. 

“The vast amount of work your 
company has done and is doing— | 
greater by far than at any previ- | 
ous time in its history, naturally | 





has required a very considerable | 


increase of facilities and person- 
nel. While recognizing the neces- 
sity of this, your management has 
been careful to see to it that in | 
neither facilities nor personnel 
has the expansion been beyond 
the limits dictated by prudence 
and sound business judgment. 
While the problems arising, and 
which are of practically daily oc- 
currence, have been many and 
complex, yet we have found with- 
in the limits of our own organiza- 
tion the ability needed for their 
successful solution. 


Unable to Fill Domestic Business | 


“In the field of purely domestic 
business, that having to do with 
the building of equipment for the 
railroads of our country, the con- 
ditions have been and still are 
difficult. Your company has on 
its books orders for a very con- | 
siderable number of new cars, | 
which orders it has been unable 
to fill because of lack of the 
necessary governmental  clear- 
ances to permit of their construc- 
tion—this because of the urgent 











round out portfolios of notes and 
ment date. ... 


trends.... Issue at 112.24 against 
ket range is terrific. ... 


Talk around that list will be under pressure over coming 
weeks with “approval” of authorities. 
tion of any nature would do this market good... . 

Switches from tax-exempts into taxables and vice versa 
going on with savings banks and insurance companies supplying 
the exempts and commercial banks supplying the taxables. ... 

One dealer forecasts next regular market issue will be restricted 
to banks and banks will be limited in subscriptions to a percentage 


of their capital and surplus... . 


Individual subscriptions in future to be restricted by deposit require- 


ment of 10 or 50% on order, says 
riding, not eliminate it. 
desirable. ... 


Issue holding well at % point mark with high of 
100.20 reported at one time immediately after offering day... . 
Consistent buying of tax-exempts going on. 
commercial banks now getting into excess profits bracket and need- 
ing exemption from partially-free bonds. 
a favored bond, still being bought by investors knowing market 


Elimination being considered un- 


to raise totals obtained on allot- 


.. . Coming from 
... The 2%s of 1965-60 still 


a low in 19483 of 108.24.... Mar- 


A reaction, or correc- 


As customary in the pasi.... 





same dealer. . . . Would curb free 


|} may 





|probability will for some time to 
'come continue to be, largely en- 


gaged in supplying the demand of 


i'the Army for rolling stock for its 


use here and abroad. 


“Fortunately your company, 
because of the size, location and 
equipment of its various plants, is 
in position to respond efficiently 


|and promptly to such demands as 


be made upon it, whether 
that demand be for the produc- 
tion of materials of war, offensive 
and defensive, or for vehicles of 
transportation for military and 


|other use.” 


NAM Booklet On War 
Production Posters 


The National Association of 
Manufacturers on July 6 issued to 
its 9,000 members a “Posters-For- 
Production” booklet containing 
reproductions of 70 morale-build- 
ing posters chosen as “truly rep- 
resentative of our war effort.” 
The posters were chosen from 
approximately 1,000 submitted by 
700 companies in the nation and 
were judged by a committee of 
three, non-members of the NAM. 


They were Frederick C. Ken- 
dall, Editor “Advertising & Sell- 
ing”; Dr. Robert Leslie, an execu- 
tive of The Composing Room, Inc., 
and Tudor H. A. Tiedemann of 
Industrial Relations Counsellors, 
Inc. Five other posters chosen as 
representative, were not repro- 
duced in the booklet. 


The booklet was accompanied 
by a letter from Malcolm Muir, 
Chairman of NAM’s War Com- 
mittee and publisher of “News- 
week,” who said that “interest in 
the exhibit was so widespread 
that it was decided these posters 
should be reproduced in this con- 
venient booklet form, with more 
complete’ data including the 
availability of these poster ideas 
to other companies.” 

“The willing response of the 
originating companies to offer to 
others either the design, artwork, 
or the posters themselves has been 
a most encouraging expression of 
industry’s cooperative attitude,” 
Mr. Muir wrote. 

In a foreword of the booklet, 
the NAM stated that “every man 
and woman in every plant and 
factory must be inspired with the 
will to win—and with the desire 








| to produce to the utmost of his or 


her ability. Under the American 
way of life they cannot be com- 
manded to work that extra hour 
or turn out that extra part—they 
must want to do it voluntarily and 
harmoninously.” 


The reproduced posters were 
submitted by companies from 12 
States. 


Mme Chiang Back Home 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, wife of 
China’s Generalissimo, who had 
been on an extended tour of the 


United States and Canada, re- 
turned to China on July 4 aboard 
an American transport plane. The 
trip back to Chungking, it was re- 
ported, took less than a week. 
Mme. Chiang had been in the 
United States since last Novem- 
ber when she arrived for medical 
treatment. Early this year she was 
the guest of the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt at the White House 
and later toured the country mak- 





|ing addresses in the principal 


cities. She also visited Canada. 
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Canadian 


By BRUCE 


It is gratifying to see the more conservative elements in our | 
financial community take note of Canada’s effective contribution to | 
the war effort of the United Nations. 


Securities 


WILLIAMS 


Such recognition is bound to 


lead to closer harmony and greater cooperation in working out post- 
war problems, particularly those involving Canada’s capital needs in 
opening up the vast North West Territories. 


The following 
tribute to the Canadian war effort 
appeared in the latest issue of the 
Guaranty Survey: 

“Continuing expansion of Cana- 
dian business activity is indicated. 
The official index of the physical 
volume of business, seasonally ad- 
justed, stands for April at 236.9% 
of the 1935-39 average, marking 
an interrupted advance from 195.5 
in May, 1942. The index of indus- 
trial production has risen corres- 
pondingly from 217.3 to 274.4. 


“The coupon rationing of meat 
that became effective May 27 has 
unusual significance. Having as- 
sumed a major task of supplying 
food—besides vast quantities of 
weapons, ammunition and related 
war materials—to Britain and 
other associated nations, the Do- 
minion, by thus limiting domestic 
consumption of its abundant sup- 
plies, manifests the national pur- 
pose to ensure, with evident sac- 
rifice, the meeting of all its com- 
mitments. The rationing, it is 
estimated, will effect a reduction 
of 20% in the home consumption 
of meat.” 

of k oo 

Of perhaps even greater signifi- 
cance than the steady rise in mar- 
ket prices of Canadian Govern- 
ment and provincial bonds as a 
measure of the basic improvement 
in the Dominion’s internal econ- 
omy, is the recent ending of Que- 
bec’s moratorium on real estate 
mortgages, in effect since 1933. 
The law was abolished on July 1, 
1943. 

No legislative intervention now 
exists between the mortgage 
holder and the owner of real es- 
tate on which the morfgage is 
held. Failure to meet interest or 
capital payments on mortgages in 
Quebec province now means fore- 
closure by judicial sale. 


As might have been expected, 
proprietors of mortgaged prop- 
erty made every effort to have 
the moratorium continued until 
after the war. They cited as 
ground for this request the Do- 
minion Government’s action in 
freezing of all rents as of October 
1941. They took their case to 
both Ottawa and Quebec but 
failed to carry their point in 
either instance. 

In answer, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment contended that sacrifices 
had to be made in wartime and 
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well-deserved: 


| that the freezing of rents came 
| within the scope of this principle. 
|The Quebec Government simply 
| contended that in view of present 
| economic conditions, now was the 
| time to bring the moratorium to 
an end. 

| The whole situation strikes a 
' welcome but unfamiliar note to 
| American ears, long accustomed 
to the paternalistic strains of New 
/Deal practice and propaganda. 


Canadian Crops Are 


- Generally Progressing 


The Bank of Montreal, in its 


states that “in the Prairie Prov- 


make good progress, with the best 
prospects in 
bank’s report further said: 
“While the season is about 10 
days later than average, higher 
temperatures during the past two 
weeks have promoted _ rapid 


blade and in some districts early- 
sown crops are heading. Coarse 
grain shows healthy, even growth. 
Moisture conditions are satisfac- 
tory in Manitoba, but good rains 
are required in many parts of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, in 
some districts of which deteriora- 
tion has already set in. Losses 
from hail and pests have been 
small. Sugar beets in Alberta and 
Manitoba are progressing favor- 
ably. In the Province of Quebec, 





ward and frequent rains during 
the past fortnight have caused 
further delay in operations, as 
well as considerable damage in 
nfany districts. The yield of 
grains will probably be below av- 
erage. Cutting of a good crop of 
hay has commenced in most dis- 
tricts. Pastures are in very good 
condition.” 


_———____. 


N. Y. Community Trust 
Disbursements Rise 


The New York Community 
| Trust, whose operations began 20 
| years ago, made larger charitable 
appropriations in the first six 
months of 1943 than in the initial 
half of any prior year, it is an- 
nounced by Ralph Hayes, Direc- 
tor. Disbursements to 98 organi- 
zations totaled $223,624, compared 
with $221,285 in the correspond- 
ing portion of 1942. In its first 





the Trust made philanthropic out- 


gregate of grants subsequently 
made is now $3,728,552. 

During the second quarter of 
this year the Trust paid out $147,- 
988, compared with $106,016 in 
| the same period a year ago. 





current crop report, dated July 8, | 
inces, crops generally continue to | 


Manitoba. The | 


growth. Wheat is coming into shot | 


the season continues to be back- | 


Foreign Dollar Bonds Serviced In Full 
In [942 Were Only 50.07% Of Total! 


In 1942 debt service had been paid in full on $2,789.563.473, or on 
$5,571,578,318 


50.07% of the total of 


dollar bonds outstanding on Dec. 


entitled “Statistical 


Bonds,” 


Analysis of 


The Institute’s 
further states: 
“The default of the Japanese 
issues and the suspension of sink- 
ing fund payments and failure to 
pay matured bonds by some ob- 
| ligors are responsible for the re- 
| duction in the proportion of bonds 


(000,000) 
$3,190.2 


2,427.2 


| Debt service paid in full 

| In default as to interest 

|} In default as to sinking fund 
Total 


| “At the end of 1942 Latin 
| America and Europe accounted 
for 41.8% and 43.8% respectively 
| of total defaulted bonds, as com- 
;}pared with 47.7% and 47.8% on 
| Dec. 31, 1941. On the other hand, 
the Far East accounted at the end 
of 1942 for 10.9% of total de- 
faulted bonds as against only 2.1% 
on Dec. 31, 1941.. Of the total 
Latin-American bonds in default, 
Brazil and Mexico account for 


Latin America .- 
Europe 

Far East 

|} North America 


Total -- 


“An analysis of interest de- 
“aults by types of obligors shows 
that 48.5% of the national gov- 
ernment issues, 31.8% of the is- 
sues of the States, provinces and 
departments, 52.2% of the munic- 
| ipal bonds and 53.8% of the issues 
|of corporate borrowers were in 
| default at the end of 1942. 


“The actual rate of interest re- 
|turn in 1942, representing the 
amount of cash interest received 
for 1942 coupons on the nominal 
amount of publicly offered for- 
eign dollar bonds outstanding at 
the end of the year, was 2.37% 
as compared with the average 
contractual rate of 5.25%. In 
1941, the amount of cash interest 


Nominal 
Amount 
Outstanding 
(000) 
$1,572,469 
1,446,933 
522,651 
2,029,525 








Latin America . 

| Europe 

| Far East 

North America —_-_- 


Total __.. $5,571,578 
“The Institute has obtained in- 





| chases by foreigners of issues of 
|22 countries out of a total of 39 
| countries still having dollar bonds 
| outstanding in the United States. 
| At the end of 1942 these 22 coun- 
‘tries had outstanding $2,720,536,- 
| 668 principal amount of dollar 
'bonds, of which bonds with a 
face value of $704,407,035, or 
| 25.89% of the outstanding amount 
| were held abroad. Only $52,931,- 
|800 or 7.51% 
| patriated amount represent bonds 
of countries which are paying in- 
terest in accordance with the loan 
contract. 

“Germany and Japan, which 
are in complete default of debt 
service, account for over 62% of 





ment made available July 12 by 
the title 


| lies.” 


( issued July 6 by Dean John T. Madden. Director of 
Institute of International Finance of New York University. 
announcement®— —— 


$5,658.0 


Amount 
Outstanding 
(000,000) 

$1,572.5 

1,446.9 
522 
2,029.5 


$5,571.6 


Contractual 
Amount of 
Interest Due 
(000) 
$85,420 
88,284 
28,981 
89.872 


$292,557 


formation on repatriation or pur-. 


of the total re-| 


‘bond issues of the four Colombian 
Banks, made by the Agricultural 
total principal amount of bonds_ 
repatriated. These two countries | 
have repurchased $243,020,400 and | 


National War Fund’s Appeal For $! 25,060,000 
Seen Benefiting Estimated Sixty Millions 


More than 60,000,000 people in this and others of the United 
six months of existence in 1924, | Nations will be beneficiaries of this Fall’s National War Fund cam- 
| baign, according to figures compiled by the New York Committee 


| of which Emil Schram is Chairman. 


payments totaling $20. The ag- | This estimate of potential beneficiaries is contained in a state- 


“New York Gets To-©————— 

zether for Our Men and Our Al- own fighting men; comforts for 
i It explains that a total of the ‘barbed wire legion’ of pris- 
| $125,000,000 is needed to provide oners of war; food for starving 
| “support for the far-flung USO— Greece; medical supplies for gal- | 
the home away from home for our lant Russia; aid for the scorched (N.D.) 


of 
31, 1942, 
Publicly 


foreign 
bulletin 
Dollar 
the 


publicly offered 
according to a 
Offered Foreign 


serviced in full from 56.38% in 
1941. 

“Data on the status of all pub- 
licly offered foreign dollar bonds 
as of Dec. 31, 1941 and 1942 are 
summarized in the _ following 
table: 

Dec. 31, 1941 
Per Cent 
56.38 
42.90 
40.6 72 


Dec. 31, 1942 
(000,000) Per Cent 
789.6 50.07 
2.664.0 47.81 

118.0 2.12 


$2 


100.00 $5,571.6 100.00 


27.1% and 31.0%, respectively, 
while German issues represent 
52.3% of total European defaulted 
bonds. On Dec. 31, 1942, 80.6% 
of the European, 70.8% of the 
Latin American and 55.4% of the 
Far Eastern bonds were in de- 
fault. 

“The geographical distribution 
of foreign dollar bonds in default 
zs to interest on Dec. 31, 1942, is 
shown in the following table: 


Per Cent of Total 
Defaulted 
Bonds 
41.8 


Amount in 
Default 
(000,000) 
$1,112.9 

1,166.0 43.8 

| 289.3 10.9 

95.8 3.5 


$2,664.0 100.0 


constituted 2.78% as 
against the average contractual 
rate of 5.26%. The amount re- 
ceived in cash for 1942 coupons 
was 45.2% of the contractual 
«mount due, as against 52.7% in 
1941. While interest was paid at 
the contractual rate on all Aus- 
tralian issues and practically all 
Canadian bonds, Europe paid at 
the rate of 1.01% and Latin 
America 1.24% against the aver- 
age contractual rate of 6.10% and 
5.43% respectively. 

“The contractual amount of in- 
terest due and the amount re- 
ceived for 1942 coupons of bonds 
outstanding on Dec. 31, 1942, are 
shown in the following table: 

Average Actual 
Contractual Amount 

Rate of Received 
Interest Due “% (000) 

5.43 $19,452 
6.10 14,577 
5.55 11,596 
4.43 86.496 


received 


Average 
Rate of 
Return % 
1.24 
1.01 
2.22 
4.26 


5.25 $132.121 2.37 
$195,181,080 of face amount of 
bonds, or 36.57% and 68.77% re- 


spectively, of their dollar issues 
publicly offered in the United 





States. In-contrast, however, to 
the German repatriation, which, 
was carried out mainly during the} 
period the country was in partial) 
or total default on interest and 
sinking-fund payments, the re- 
patriation by Japan took place 
while service of the bonds was 
fully maintained.” 


The Institute also notes that 
the bulletin also discusses recent 
developments of importance to 
holders of foreign dollar bonds, 
including an analysis of the offer 
of servicing the defaulted eleven 


Mortgage Bank, and the Mexican 
Government offer to resume debt 
service on its external loans. 


the New York Committee under 





stricken China and the 
bombed homes of indomitable 
Britain; assistance for hundreds 
of. thousands of homeless refugees; 
timely aid for our own armed 
forces and merchant marine and 
for our Allies overseas.” 

All these and other similar 
causes are included in the Na- 
tional War Fund’s appeal for sup- 
port of 16 major war-related 
agencies united for the first time 
in the history of this war, in a 
single coordinated campaign “to 
meet the human needs of our 
fishting forces and our allies.” 


earth of 


“Tn terms of human salvage and 
morale,” the statement declares, 
“the amount of good done will far 
outweigh the dollars we give. .By 
strengthening our friends every- 
where, we weaken our enemies 
everywhere, and thereby con- 
tribute toward winning and 
shortening the war.” 

New York’s five boroughs will 
be called upon to contribute al- 
most $17,000,000, including $14,- 
875,000, or 11.9%, as this city’s 
share of the national goal. More 
than $1,000,000 of the local goal 
is for support of the New York 
City Defense Recreation Commit- 
tee, now serving upwards of 
1,000,000 service men each month. 
The balance of the New York 
goal is to finance the work of 
certain other local war-related 
agencies whose applications for 
membership are now before the 
New York Admissions Committee. 

The fund-raising campaign is 
scheduled to start Oct. 1, and will 
terminate Dec. 7, 1943, the second 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor. The 
money raised will be used to 
finance the programs of the War 
Fund agencies through October, 
i944. Besides the USO and the 
New York City Defense Recrea- 
tion Committee, the agencies in- 
ciude: United Seamen’s Service; 
War Prisioners’ Aid; Belgian War 
Relief Society, Inc.; British War 
Relief Society, Inc.; French Re- 
lef Fund, Inc.; Greek War Relief 
Association, Inc.; Norwegian Re- 
lief, Inc.; Polish War Relief, Inc.; 
Queen Wilhelmina Fund, Inc.; 
Russian War Relief, Inc.; United 
China Relief, Inc.; United Czecho- 
slovak Relief Fund; United Yugo- 
slav Relief Fund; Refugee Relief 
Trustees and U. S. Committee for 
the Care of European Children. , 


Newspaper Editors To 
Advise OWI On Policy 


Palmer Hoyt, Director of the 
Office of War Information’s do- 
mestic branch, announced on July 
6 the appointment of an advisory 
committee of nine newspaper 
editors. Mr. Hoyt also disclosed 
that the OWI would “work en- 
tirely through the accepted media 
of information,’ and had _ sus- 
pended issuance of all pamphlets 
and posters, and had scrapped its 
field service entirely. 

“OWI will not issue any printed 
matter directly to the public,’ Mr. 
Hoyt said. 

The advisory committee, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, is 
made up of the following: 

Roy Roberts, managing editor, 
Kansas City “Star; Lawrence L. 
Winship, managing editor, Boston 
“Globe;” George W. Healy, Jr., 
managing editor, New Orleans 
“Times-Picayune;” Paul Bellamy, 
editor, Cleveland “Plain Dealer;’’ 
Mark Ethridge, publisher, Louis- 
ville ‘“‘Courier-Journal;” Gardner 
Cowles, Jr., editor and publisher, 
Des Moines ‘Register and Tri- 
bune;” Fred Gaertner, Jr., man- 
aging editor, Detroit ‘““News;” Wil- 
bur Forrest, assistant editor of the 
New York “Herald-Tribune,” and 
H. D. Paulson, editor, Fargo 
“Forum.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


To the Stockholders: 


The annexed Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, Income Account and Statement 
of Earned Surplus—which as usual have 
been prepared and certified by indepen- 
dent auditors and are accompanied by 
their Certificate of Audit—show as the 
result of the year’s operations of your 
Company and its wholly-owned subsid- 
iaries a net profit carried to Surplus of 
slightly more than Five Million Dollars, 
—this after all charges including neces- 
sary reserves, depreciation, tax charges, 
Federal, State and Local, the amortiza- 
tion of facilities acquired and installed 
to meet the demands upon the produc- 
tive capacity of your Company and its 
subsidiaries as prime contributors to the 
nation’s war effort and (more im- 
portantly) the amount, estimated, to 
be returned to the Government under 
the operation of the Sixth Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act of 
1942 as amended by the Revenue Act 
of that year. 

In the letter accompanying the re- 
port of your Company for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1942 reference was 
made to the then recently-enacted Fed- 
eral legislation authorizing the “rene- 
gotiation” of contracts having to do, 
generally, with the country’s war pro- 
gramme, and the consequent uncertain- 
ty as to what of the profits normally 
resulting from operations would ul- 
timately be available for distribution by 
way of dividends. 

During the year just closed the war- 
work contracts of your Company and 
its wholly-owned subsidiaries for the 
two years ended respectively April 30, 
1942 and April 30, 1943 have been under 
review in the process of the “rene- 
gotiation” directed by the legislation 
referred to—this involving a revision of 
the sales prices as fixed by the contracts 
and the allowance of a profit based on 
the sales prices as so revised. While 
that process had not been completed at 
the close (April 30, 1943) of the fiscal 
year covered by the annexed Balance 
Sheet and Statements, and is not com- 
pleted at the time of this writing, 
nevertheless it is sufficiently far ad- 
vanced towards completion to justify at 
least an estimate as to the final effect 
upon the profits resulting from opera- 
tions for the two years noted. In the 
preparation, therefore, of the figures 
shown by the statements now submitted 
to the Stockholders, effect has been 
given—necessarily retroactive to the 
close of the fiscal year—to such estimate 
in the belief that the result of the re- 
negotiation when finally arrived at will 
not materially differ from the estimate 
made and effect to which is given in 
the statements now submitted. 

In this situation, while the “uncer- 
tainty” referred to above has now been 
measurably lessened, it still persists— 
and will pérsist until the renegotiation 
proceedings, still pending, are brought 
to a definitive conclusion. 

Out of the earnings of the year, and 
before its close, there had been de- 
clared and paid two quarterly dividends 
of one and three-quarters per cent each 
on the Preferred Stock outstanding. 
Since the close of the year, and out of 
such earnings, another like quarterly 
dividend on such stock has been de- 
clared, payable July first. It is the ex- 
pectation of the Management that there 
will shortly be declared, also out of the 
earnings of the year, another like quar- 
terly dividend—and with such payment 
the way will be open for the declaration 
and payment of a dividend on the Com- 
mon shares. It is the earnest wish of your 
Management to put the shares of your 
Company, both Preferred and Common, 
on a regular dividend basis—-and the 
Stockholders may be assured that will 
be done as soon as conditions permit. 

During the year the activities of your 
Company and its subsidiaries as prime 
producers of materials of warfare for 
our Government—combat tanks, armor 
plate, shells, bombs, fuses, valves, metal 
containers for the transportation of 
chemicals, mine sweepers, lighters and 
other vessels for naval use besides an 
almost infinite variety of miscellaneous 
supplies—have continued at an inten- 
sified rate. Additionally, your Com- 
pany has been called upon to procuce, 
for Army use both here and abroad, a 
very considerable number of cars of dif- 
ferent kinds, comprising flat, tank, kitch- 
en and gondola cars as well as cars de- 
signed to be used as hospitals on wheels. 

The vast amount of work your Com- 
pany has done and is doing—greater by 
far than at any previous time in its his- 
tory as evidenced by the fact that your 
Company entered upon its fiscal year 
now current with a back-log of business 
on its books having a money value of 
approximately Three Hundred and Fifty 
Million Dollars,—naturally has reguired 
a very considerable increase of facilities 
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and personnel. While recognizing the 
necessity of this, your Management has 
been careful to see to it that in neither 
facilities nor personnel has the expan- 
sion been beyond the limits dictated by 
prudence and sound business judgment. 
While the problems arising, and which 
are of practically daily occurrence, have 
been many and complex, yet we have 
found within the limits of our own or- 
ganization the ability needed for their 
successful solution. 

In the field of purely domestic busi- 
ness, that having to do with the building 
of equipment for the railroads of our 
country, the conditions have been and 
still are difficult. Your Company has 
on its books orders for a very consid- 
erable number of new cars, which or- 
ders it has been unable to fill because of 
lack of the necessary governmental 
clearances to permit of their construc- 
tion—this because of the urgent need 
for war purposes of the materials, steel 
and other, which must enter into their 
construction. There is no question that 
these cars are needed by the roads, and 
undoubiedly the necessary clearances to 
permit of their building will be forth- 
coming just as soon as the exigencies of 
the military effort will permit. Mean- 
while, as above indicated, your Com- 
pany’s facilities for the manufacture of 
railroad equipment are, and in all 
probability will for some time to come 
continue to be, largely engaged in sup- 
plying the demand of the Army for 
rolling stock for its use here and abroad. 

Fortunately your Company, because 
of the size, location and equipment of 
its various plants, is in position to re- 
spond efficiently and promptly to such 
demands as may be made upon it, 
whether that demand be for the pro- 
duction of materials of war, offensive 
and defensive, or for vehicles of trans- 
portation for military and other use. 

While, naturally, the attention of your 
Manayement is and, until the world war 
in which our country is now engaged 
comes to its inevitable victorious end, 
will continue to be centered upon the 
obligation of your Company to support 
to the utmost extent of its ability and 
resources the war effort of our Govern- 
ment; yet full measure of consideration 
is being given to the problems that will 
confront us following the peace. Those 
problems undoubtedly. will be many 
and perplexing and the approach to 
their successful solution entails the most 
thorough research and careful study of 
conditions, probabilities and possibili- 
ties. The transfer of our activities from 
a war-time to a peace-time basis will 
present many difficulties of adjustment, 
financial and other—but your Manage- 
ment is confident that such difficulties 
will be met and overcome successfully, 
just as our organization has met and 
successfully overcome the difficulties 
attendant upon our ‘change-over from 
peace-time pursuits to activities so 
largely and importantly of a military 
nature. 

It is probable that immediately fol- 
lowing the peace and possibly even be- 
fore then, there will come from the 
roads of our own country a demand, so 
insistent that compliance with it will 
be imperative, for new equipment by 
way of rolling stock to replace that de- 
stroyed or worn out beyond repair by 
reason of the heavy and continuous ser- 
vice given by the roads during these 
years of national emergency. It is prob- 
able also that, with the coming of peace, 
there will devolve upon our Govern- 
ment the major part of the task of re- 
habilitating those countries whose in- 
dustrial and economic life has been dis- 
rupted and shattered by the impact of 
these years of unparalleled warfare. Of 
first importance in that process of re- 
habilitation will be the restoration of 
the systems of transportation—and this 
undoubtedly will require the making 
here for use abroad of the necessary 
equipment, both rolling stock and mo- 
tive power, until such time as the 
foreign industries are sufficiently re- 
established to c9re for their own do- 
mestic needs. Your Management feels 
justified, therefore, in looking forward 
to a period of intensified activity in the 
industry—the manufacture and sale of 
railroad equipment and rolling stock— 
in which for many years your Company 
has held a commanding position. 


It will be noted from the statements 
submitted that your Company is in a 
strong, healthy and liquid position, and 
is amply able to take care of all its ob- 
ligations. It has no fixed debt and no 
bank or other loans outstanding. The 
item of Advance on Government Con- 
tracts shown on the liabilitv side of the 
Balance Sheet is a self-liquidating item, 
representing advances made by the Gov- 
ernment to cover, in part, the cost of ma- 
terials entering into the product incourse 
of manufacture and to be repaid by 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT—YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1943 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET APRIL 30, 1943 


ASSETS 
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Buildings, Machinery and 
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sesseeseess $ 65,208,073.60 
r a ele _ ..++++$ 7,674,901.04 
PCN Le EUR ERATE . .$77,232,059.38 


Less: Amortization and Reserve for Depreciation.......... . 38,740,012.71 38.492,046.67 
SIL. UG WN Ao Sad os Leis dp cnemlig bls c0uls OERE y San ets Cea deh cde cdkusaglltal 19,041 ,125.89 
COG OS Uh auidibn' ded F6Us OES veh WidNe cadres 5 Matheebbead 2 Oscé lacus cde Bae 169,235,787.92 
Cash in banks and on hand...............ccccccecscuccs, TeCREe ee, hale pigs 
U. S. Government Bonds, Treasury Bills and Treasury Tax Notes at cost 73,619,110.25 
(Quoted market value $73,620,376.50) 
MEODUS Pee enas wee Teer ee, So Se ks PRR es, Oe ee: 18,553,784.91 
ee eee, | Ss POOROND: ois ond iw 00k 6 nanos canes Pawdee Wed ees Co ch acail 2,447 ,203.78 
Inventories at cost or less, and not in excess of present market prices...... 48,078 272.48 
Advance payments to Vendors for materials contracted for........... gai 281,655.94 
Marketable Securities, at cost or less (Quoted market value $1,757.345.82)... 1,643.504.03 


kk 0 nh a dens ee ee 21,679 ,088.44 


SPECIAL RESTRICTED DEPOSITS (U. S. GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS) 


PPA SA SRI, Sn eusvcivivetufwcsddicce ee ere 430,915.14 
DEUMORR SL MMNEESOM MUMSUIRETIEES, 100 FOROEDO....... occ ccs ouch cs ceocotteccctetle eet es 173,771.91 
SECURITIES OF AFFILIATED COMPANIES, less reserve............... 274,563.50 
POST WAR CREDITS ON EXCESS PROFITS TAXES iestimated).... 0 2,500,000.00 
NOTES AND ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE OF AFFILIATED COMPANIES, less reserve... 4,729.,736.10 
nn rere oh, co cic oe ns. nine ee 533,399.75 


$264,765 366.36 


‘Plant and Property of parent Company included in above val:ations were inventoried and valued by Coverdal "4 

Consulting Engineers, as of April 30, 1939, on the basis of values at March 1, 1913, with subsequent sdiditione re ane 
Plant and Property of Subsidiary Companies are included at cost. Plant and Property includes $13,010,249.0] represented 
by expenditures for extension of plant facilities under the National Defense and War Prorrams: aggregate amoritization there- 
on has been taken in the amount of $7,897,384.38 to April 30, 1943. **Includes $1,948,081.82 maturing subsequent to one year. 


LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK 


Preferred, authorized and outstanding (300,000 shares—par value $100.00 per share). $ 30,000,000.00 
Common, authorized and outstanding (600,000 shares—no par value) 30,000 ,000,00 
CE oon araigraiel aaa send 54a Soe Ss eNO Rew ee bist tees . 62s abe ee 144,362 272.45 
ee Se ee PP co hao kb aca stand ada mea ooee Ob Avs ce ececaveen $ 8,933,849.99 i a 
Provision for Federal, State and Local Taxes, including (estimated) 
amount due on Renegotiation of U.S. Contracts through April 50, 1943. . 135,344,109.24 


600 shares of Common Capital Stock 


Advance. payments received on sales cOMtractS......... 0. ccc cece cece ec cccece 84,313.22 
ADVANCES ON GOVERNMENT CONTRACTG...... once ccc cccccuen ec ccceccceucces secscete¥bce-+, ie 
OUI, os oases cd EN Mas 9 Be i Soe bcs «cdl Beth ledidc coteag, cue voc R oom 7,251,811.07 


For Insurance and Contingencies including possible tax and other adjust- 
CI ines. 4540 0% aloe de iil oi ainka' inte rete Fu Mier LI alan ty nd in a9 hat ate dla dewickal ames Tala ainda $ 5,317,266.33 
For Dividends on Common Capital Stock, to be paid when and as declared 
ae EE WN UPUINUUNE yoke ao Sod side GOS 0 GN 5 0's bee's bo ¥'e slo Biw ele b Ob whe ceulbeus 1,934,544.74 
eve 92,888,202.91 


$264, 765,366.36 
Contingent Liabilities: Secured notes purchased by American Car and Foundry Securities Corporatien, a wholly-owned 


subsidiary, and by it resold under agreement to repurchase in event of default, and secured obligation of Shi rs' Car 
Line Corporation sold with guarantee; aggregate amount $671,153.36. . _ 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 
Consolidated Earned Surplus, April 30, 1942..............0ceeeeee 


eae $ 33,390,871.59 


Se SOOO MURTTRTI = DOO FE oe a Fa 6 4 sw Wi Do vn onc tn ce bes tele Oe bob's aBROEs cedetcbe en uneule 5,055,718.69 
$ 38,446,590.28 

Less: Renegotiation Refund (estimated) fiscal year ended April 30, 1942........ $ 8,385,617.07 
Less: Reserve for Contingencies .......... hia b-0.F 6 Seed Ads ole ee he ee aan) 5,500,000.00 2,885 617.07 





$ 35,560,973.21 
Less: Dividends on Preferred Capital Stock publicly held, $15.29 per share, paid 


GUSTER WOOK Tae WOOO A) 6:05 ok ern es. 6 ho 6 Kan 4 cd Ria eR be pis dled 60s Sa cmetns - $ 4,425,690.50 
Dividend on Common Capital Stock publicly held, $1.00 per share............... ___ 599,400.00 
$ 5,025,090.50 


Deduct—Common Stock Dividend charged to Reserve available for that purpose : 4,425,690.50 
Consolidated Earzied Surplus; April’ 30, 2048.5 6.366.655. ee desc ene ces ecie cncsine oe cimebeeg onion $ 31,135.282.71 


Note # 1: Dividends on Preferred Capital Stock paid during the year: 
$7.06 per share aut of earnings for year ended April 30, 1936; $3.50 per share o1t of earnings for year ended April 30, 1942; 
$1.29 per share out of earnings for year ended April 30, 1938; $3.50 per share out of earnings for year ended April 30, 1943, 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 


Gross Sales, less discounts and allowances__________ $289,275.689.04 
Cost of goods scld, including Administra- 

tive, Selling and General Expense, but 

before Depreciation and Amort.zation__._.____- 


ErNEstT W. BELL AND COMPANY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
25 Beaver Street, New York 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
AME...JAN Cak AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
20 CHURCH Street, New York Ciry. 

_We have examined the Consolidated Balance 
Shect of tne AMesican Car and roundry Com- 
pany and its waol.y-cwned subsidiaries as of 
April 3u, 1943, and the Consolidated Statements 
Gi income and Suspius icr the riscal year then 
end.d, mave reviewed the systems of internal 


250,736,879 .07 


$ 38,538,.809.97 
ahah 6,021,000.44 


Depreciation and Amortization_____.__________ 





Earnings from Operations____ _.. $ 32.517,809.53 


Other Income: 


SS eee $ 19,715.21 contrul and the ¢ 
: bie bina , 2 at a 2 accountung procedures of the 
et Ma tM Ee be sre ieee sau mee tr po cage ao —_ bee —r a detailed 
>} §  .—--~--~------- + --- =. .976.60 audit o le transactions, have examined or 
BEpeCHaNneoEsS ...22 = Sk. < 242,312.76 1,801,019.10 tested accounting recoras of the companies and 
wise BO ee tae ee ney pry eviagnte, by metnods and to 
° : the extent we deemed appropriate. Our exam- 
Oph Weleeaans $ 34,318,828.63 ination was made in accordance with generally 
mes CS ges: accepted auditing standards applicable in the 
sptercs CREASES Gibb epi dite et alignment $ _87.971.40 c.rcumstances and included all procedures which 
+ lO pe iat sant mmentnts bsg toe 73 i ee a us PETG SS. 
‘sce EERE LY aT .328.70 pe 2 were unabie to confirm by direct corre- 
Loss on Property Retirements______ 919,092.86 1,888,207.94 spondence amounts due from ihe United States 
AS HS Sak tk Ee Gou.srnment, but have satisfied ourselves as to 
Net Earnings before Provision for their correctness by extending our tests of the 
(estimated) Federal Income Taxes, Sorouneeny records pertaining to such receiv- 
ontin : j 2,430,620.65 ye 
> tingenc “% and Adjustments___- ------------- $ 32,430,620.69 In order to avoid any slowing down of the 
oer reas on for (estimated) war effort, inventories of work in process ap- 
ederal Income and Excess Profits p.icable to certain United States Government 
Taxes: war on. = not taken. These inven- 
‘ 99° tories are reflected in the financial statements 
Normal er tax .----~_~--. Seen 2,168,892.13 at their book values, and represent approxi- 
Si ie te in a ln ca 25.706,009.87 mately £2 cf the total inventories. We have 
es reviewed the cost records supporting such book 
$27.874.902.00 vanes ane are satisfied that they are conserva- 
Less: Post War Credits (estimated) on - Nar ar dias 
+h tes Bas oy ee ee 25,374,902. In our opinion, the accompanying Balance 
Excess Profits Taxes 2.500.000.0025, 74,902.00 Sheet and related Statements of Income and 
: Z 2 dine Surp.us present fairly the consolidated position 
Net Eajontingencies, including possible of ne, Amerioon Car: and Peundry - Cuspany 
eS, . 55 en and its wholly-owned subsidiaries a ri 
tax and other adjustments___~-_~- ------------- $ 7,055,.718.69 1943, and the consolidated results of their 
Deduct—Provision for Contingencies, operations for the fiscal year, in conformity 
including possible tax and other with generally accepied accounting principles 
8 a cn eR ERS Girone et re 2,000.000.00 applied on a basis consistent with that of the 
. erent dae * hie St ic < preceding year. Yours very truly, 
Net Earnings Carried to Surplus___-----~~~-- ----. $ 5,055,718.69 Ernest W. Bell and Company 


New 
swwew 


York, June 25, 1943. 


Your Management is glad to express to 
each and every member of our organization 
its thanks and appreciation for the loyal, 
intelligent and efficient cooperation and aid 
given it in the working out to a successful 
conclusion of the many and difficult prob- 
lems presented in the course of the year’s 
operations—a cooperation and aid that have 
been of incalculable value in enabling your 
Company fully to perform its duties and 
obligations to our Government and our 
Stockholders in these trying times. 

For the Board of Directors: 

Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES J. HARDY, President. 
June 29, 1943. 


proportionate deductions from invoices for 
the completed product as delivered, Inven- 
tories have, as usual, been taken at cost 
or less and not in excess of market prices, 
were all verified at or near the close of the 
vear under the supervision of responsible 
employees of your Company and have been 
conservatively valued—and while large in 
amount are not out of line with the vast 
volume of business on our books. 

With sorrow there is recorded the death, 
on February 7, 1943, of William J. Harris 
after fifty-four years of faithful and effi- 
cient service rendered and who at the time 
of his death was your Company’s Vice- 
President in charge of Purchases. 
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TRADING 
MARKETS 


STOCKS 


Aetna Standard Engineering 
Alabama Mills 

American Cyanamid Pfd. 
Arlington Mills 

Auto Ordnance 

Autocar Co. Com. 


Bendix Home Appliances 
Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Boston Woven Hose 

Braniff Airways 

Buffalo Niag. & East. $1.60 Pfd. 
Buda Co. 


Cliffs Corp. 

Collyer Insulated Wire 
Cornell-Dubilier 
Crowell Collier Pub. 
Cuban Amer. Manganese 


Deep Rock Oil Com. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. 
Dictograph Products 
Dwight Manufacturing Co. 


Eastern Corp. Com. 


| 
| 


|of Arkansas 344% 


Municipal News & Notes 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
an associated group of dealers are 
offering today $22,111,000 State 
and 3% High- 


| way Refunding Bonds of 1941. The 


bonds are a part of a total issue 


|of $136,330,557 authorized by the 


i 
| 
| 


General Assembly of 1941 to re- 


|fund the outstanding obligations 
'of the State issued under the re- 


| 
| 


funding program authorized in 
1934 and designed to remedy the 
1933 default in payment of princi- 
pal and interest on the State's 
highway obligations. The bonds 
constitute, in the opinion of coun- 
sel, valid obligations of the State 
for the payment of which, both 
principal and interest, the full 
faith and credit of the State and 
all its resources are irrevocably 
pledged: The Act under which 
the bonds are issued provides 
among other things that the first 
$10,250,000 of highway revenues 
going into the State Highway 
Tt und in each fiscal year shall be 


set aside in the ratio of 70% ex- 
clusively for highway debt service 
and 30% for highway mainte- 
nance. 


The present offering consists 
of $14,315,000 314% Serial 
Bonds, due in varying amounts, 
April 1, 1946-1969, priced to 
yield 1.20% to 2.80%; $2,571,000 
3% Serial Bonds, due in vary- 
ing amounts April 1, 1969-1972, 
priced at 104.50%, to yield 
2.75% to 2.77%; $5,225,000 314% 
Term Bonds, due April 1, 1972, 
optional in various amounts 
each April 1, 1944-1971. The 
optional bonds are priced to 
yield 0.75% to 2.85% to the first 
optional dates, and 314% there- 
after to maturity. The 1972 
maturity is priced to yield 
2.85%. 

Other leading participants in 
the offering includes: Lazard 
Freres & Co., The Northern Trust 
Company, Otis & Co., Bank of 
America, A. C. Allyn and Com- 
pany, Hornblower & Weeks, C. F. 
Childs and Company, Equitable 
Securities Corporation, Mullaney, 
Ross & Company, Commerce Un- 
ion Bank of Nashville and R. S. 
Dickson & Company, Incorpo- 
rated. 


Arkansas’s Industrial 
Progress Impressive 


A comprehensive review of the 
industrial and agricultural prog- 
ress and potentialities of the State 
of Arkansas, illustrated by some 
100 photographs, is being pub- 
lished by Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., Chicago and New York, 
was announced July 9. 

The publication is in the form 
of a 24-page brochure entitled 
“Re-Appraising Arkansas.”’ 
and illustrations were 


and with the approval of Gov- 
ernor Homer M. Adkins. A com- 
parable brochure, titled ‘‘Apprais- 
ing Arkansas,’ was published by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., in 
April, 1941. 

“The greatest recent gain in 
Arkansas,” the brochure states, 
“has been in its mineral produc- 


tion; likewise one of its greatest | 
potentialities for future gains lies | 


in this field and in the processing 
of its mineral products. 
five minerals are found 


kansas, of which 25 


in 


tance are bauxite (from which 


it | 


Text | 
prepared | 
in cooperation with State officials | 


Thirty- | 
Ar- | 
are being | 
produced commercially. Those of | 
greatest present economic impor- | 


aluminum - is. made), 
natural gas and coal. 


“Arkansas new accounts for 
95% of all domestic bauxite 
production. Though under 
existing enormously increased 
demands (to offset reduced im- 
ports resulting from war-time 
Shipping difficulties) its re- 
serves of presently known 
higher-grade ores are being 
rapidly consumed, recently im- 
proved reduction facilities make 
possible the profitable utiliza- 
tion of its lower-grade ores, 
which exist in quantities ade- 
quate, according to well-in- 
formed sources, for many years. 
Whereas previously all bauxite 
mined in Arkansas was shipped 
elsewhere for reduction and 
manufacture into aluminum 
pigs, both processes are now 
carried on at two recently com- 
pleted miils of the most modern 
type. These were financed by 
Defense Plant Corporation and 
are operated under lease by 
Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica. The two plants represent 
an investment of about $70,- 
600,000.” 


Under the heading of Agricul- 
ture, the brochure points out that 


petroleum, 


Eastern Sugar Pfd. 


Farnsworth Radio & Tel. 
Federal Mach. & Weld. 
Federal Water & Gas 
Foundation Co. 





the Arkansas cotton yield in 1942 
| was 1,485,000 bales (third among 
'the Southern States). The per 
acre yield of 362 pounds was the 
highest the State has attained. 

Production of soy beans and pea- 
/nuts more than doubled. 

Arkansas is also reported third 
/among the Southern States in the 
| production of timber, and the 
| State in 1941 (latest available 
| figures) produced approximately 

two billion feet of lumber and 
| 683,300 cords of pulpwood, the 
manufactured value of which was 
more than $96,000,000. 

The electric situation, both hy- 
dro and steam-generated, is re- 
ported as favorable, with 57 gen- 
erating plants exclusive of pri- 
vate industrial units, in operation 
/and two large generating plants 
| in process of installation. One of 
| the latter, a 30,000-kw. unit, will 
be fueled with purified sour gas, 
extensive fields of which are lo- 
cated in the State. 


The brochure concludes by 
stating: “Specifically, the State’s 
further industrial expansion will 
T . 1 or % take two courses, small manu- 
cably pledged. Act No. 4 provides among other things that the first $10,250,000 facturcs: for tecel- demand and 
of State Highway Fund revenues in each fiscal year shall be set aside 70% larger establishments for both 
"7 : ; local and outside consumption. 
Such operations as canning, 
abattoirs, poultry plants, cream- 
eries, furniture manufacturing 
and low-cost apparel for local 
consumption may be expected 
to expand as the economic 
status of the pepulation contin-, 
ues on its present upward, 
trend. . . Given the capital 
and the managerial skill which 
the State’s resources invite and 
appear to warrant, Arkansas 
stands on the threshold of im- 
portant further industrial de- 
velopment.” 








Interest Exempt, in Opinion of Counsel, from ail Present Federal 
and Arkansas State Income Taxation 
General Machinery 


General Water, Gas&Elec. Com. 
Giddings & Lewis 


M. A. Hanna 

Haskelite 

Hearst Cons. Pub. “A”’ 
Houston Lighting & Power 


$22,111,000 


State of Arkansas 


314% and 3% Highway Refunding Bonds of 1941 


Indian Motocycle 
International Mach. Tool 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Pfd. 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Com. 


Kansas City Pub. Service Com. : : ; : : 
These Bonds are part of a total of $136,330,557.29, authorized by Act No. 4 of the | 
Liberty Aircraft Products Eales - 


Loft Candy Corp. General Assembly of Arkansas of 1941, to refund the outstanding obligations of 


P. R. Mallory 
Marlin Rockwell 
Mass. Power & Light Pfd. 


Nashawena Mills 

Nashua Manufacturing Com. 
Nashua Manufacturing Ist Pfd. 
Nashua Manufacturing 2nd Pfd. 
New Eng. Pow. Associates Pfd. 
Northeast Airlines 

Nu-Enamel 


Oxford Paper Pfd. 


Peoples Lt. & Pwr. $3 Conv. Pfd. 
Charles Pfizer 

Pollak Mfg. 

Poor & Co. “A” 

Punta Alegre Sugar 





the State issued under the refunding program authorized by Act No. 11 of the 
Second Extraordinary Session of the General Assembly of the State in 1934 
and designed to remedy the 1933 default in payment of principal and interest 
on the State’s highway obligations. In the opinion of counsel, they constitute 
valid obligations of the State for the payment of which, both principal and 
interest, the full faith and credit of the State and all its resources are irrevo- 


exclusively for highway debt service and 30% for highway. maintenance. 


Amounts, Maturities and Prices 





$14,315,000 314% Serial Bonds, due April 1, 1946-69, in varying amounts 


Remington Arms 
Republic Natural Gas 
Rockland Light & Power 


Saco Lowell Shops 
Southwestern Public Service 
Springfield Gas Light Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson 

Struthers Wells Com. 


Taylor Wharton Iron 
Tennessee Products 
Timm Aircraft 
Triumph Explosives 


United Drill & Tool “A” & “B” 
United Public Util. $2.75 Pfd. 
United Stockyards Pfd. 


Vertientes Camaguey Sugar 


Wamsutta Mills 
Warner & Swasey 
Wickwire Spencer Steel 


York Ice Machinery Com. 


All other issues traded 
*"Phone, teletype or tele- 
graph collect on all orders 


J. ArTuur WARNER & €o. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-9400 Teletype NY 1-1950 


89 Devonshire St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Lafayette 3300 Teletype BS 264 


1528 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
Pennypacker 3333 


To Yield 1.20% to 2.80% 
/O ZO 


$2,571,000 3% Serial Bonds, due April 1, 1969-72, in varying amounts 


104.50% to Yield 2.75% to 2.77% 


Delaware River Commission 
Bonds Offered To Investors 


Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
Drexel & Co., Smith, Barney & 
Co., and Lehman Brothers, head 
a nation-wide investment banking 
group including 95 firms and 
houses which is offering today at 
102% and accrued interest a new 
issue of $37,000,000 The Delaware 
River Joint Commission 2.70% 
refunding bridge bonds (Philadel- 
phia-Camden Bridge) due Aug. 
1, 1973. The purpose of this 
financing is to provide funds for 
the redemption on September 1, 
next, at 105% and accrued inter- 
est of $35,238,000, 444% bonds of 
the Commission due 1944-73. — 

As of June 38, 1943, the bonds 
to be redeemed from the pro- 
ceeds of this financing together 


with $465,000 principal amount 
of 444& bonds maturing Sep- 
tember 1, 1943 constituted the 
entire outstanding funded debt 
(Continued on page 207) 


$5,225,000 314% Term Bonds, due April 1, 1972 
Optional upon 30 days’ published notice at par and accrued interest, serially, in numerical 


order April 1, 1944-71 inclusive, and annually after such initial optional dates. 


Optional Bonds to Yield 0.75% to 2.85% to First Optional Dates 
and coupon rate thereafter to Maturity 























1972 Maturity to Yield 2.85% 


Accrued interest to be added in all cases 


These bonds are offered subject to prior sale and change in price and will be accompanied at the time of delivery 
by the unqualified approving opinion of Messrs. Thomson, Wood and Hoffman of New York City. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


Dated April 1, 1941. Principal and semi-annual interest (April 1 and October 1) payable in New York City, St. Louis, Missouri 
or Little Rock, Arkansas at the option of the holder. Coupon bonds in the denomination of $1,000, registerable as to prin- 
cipal only, or as to both principal and interest. The information contained herein has been carefully compiled from sources 
considered reliable, and, while not guaranteed as to completeness or accuracy, we believe it to be correct as of this date. 

















July 15, 1943 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 203) 
few more points to their 
prices. But what I warned 
against in last week’s column 





—to watch out for reversal— | 


occurred. Eastern Air Lines, 
which was at 42 and which 
this column said indicated a 
rise to 45-46, managed to just 
shave the 45 figure and then 
sold off to 42 again. TWA, 
at 24, showed signs of a rally 
to 26-27. It got to 25% and 
backed off to 24. 


The same thing ae 
in the farm equipments. 
Oliver Farm, the outstanding 
stock of the group, had 
everything in its favor. I 
warned, however, that if it 
turned down it would mean 
the end of the move for the 
whole group. You know 
what happened. 


The over-all answer to all 
these actions is the sober con- 
clusions that stock after stock 
and group after group has 
made its objective, or is close 
enough to it to warrant the 
professional trader to be ex- 
tremely cautious. 


It is reasonably certain that 
war news does not affect the 
market as much as the aver- 
age man in the customers’ 
rooms thinks it does. There- 
fore, to get a new impetus 
for anether move the news 
on which it can feed must 
come from home. 


For an example of how 
news affects stock prices be- 
fore it becomes public knowl- 
edge take a look at the air- 
plane issues. Everybody 
knows that the _ airplane 
stocks have been going down 


for some time. Last week I 
felt they were low enough to 
warrant a speculation with 
close stops. In suggesting the 
purchase of two stocks in this 
category I warned, however, 
that if they did not hold their 
critical levels, “you can be 
reasonably certain there is 
something radically wrong 
with the industry.” Over the 
week-end it happened. The 
Truman Committee came out 
with a report. There is no 
point in discussing this re- 
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H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 

New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange : 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

And other Exchanges } 





N. Y. Cetton Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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| Seaboard Reorganization 


ard ; A Bank of International 
Possibilities Interesting | ; | 
L. H. Rothchild & Co., 120 Gooperat n—World RFC 


Broadway, New York City, have | (Continued from first page) 


ared an interesting study of|.. 
Sgr “ A tional trade balances. The Keynes 


the significance of the Special | . 
Master’s plan for the reorganiza- and Mo1 genthau proposals, in Mr. 
Lewey’s opinion, represent noth- 


tion of Seaboard Air Line which | + 
ing more than a means of sup- 


| will be presented to the Court | ; | 
prior to July 20th. Copies of this | Porting the unfavorable foreign | 
interesting study may be had trade of some weaker country on | 
upon request from L. H. Roth-| the favorable trade of a stronger | 
child & Co. one, inevitably pulling the strong- | 
|er to the level of the weaker. 
Cian. Si blicati f th icle, 
Situations of interest | 4.536, bublication of the article, 
Stromberg - Carlson, Federal | ous comments regarding the pro- 
Screw Works, Bartgis Brothers | gram suggested by Mr. Dewey, 
and Segal Lock & Hardware offer | and several of them were given 
attractive situations, according tO| jn last week’s issue. In the in- 
eee eee ee ‘orm, the inliowing expression 
O., ’ as come to hand: 
City. Copies of these interesting | 
A. M. SAKOLSKI 


memoranda may be obtained upon 
r equest from Herzog & Co. Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, The College of the 


City of New York 





port. You have cee read 

it in your daily paper. I have read with much interest 

What is important is that. Congressman Charles S. Dewey’s 

iad | article on the proposal of the es- 

Sperry—an airplane acces- japlishment of an international 
sory—which you bought at) 


“Bank of Cooperation.” This pro- 
30, with a stop at 29, broke | posal would not eliminate the in- 


through with a bang But ternational exchange problem, 
U ‘ted Ai ft hi ty |ner would it stabilize domestic 
nite ircrait, Which YOU | ourrencies. It amounts to nothing 


more than a commodity purchas- 
ing corporation. Inasmuch as it 
is to be limited to the acquisition 
of strategic materials, or to such 


bought at 38, has so far stayed | 
above its stop price. But if 
it doesn’t hold 36 don’t hold 


it. Me a a | commodities as may be in demand 
3 in specific countries beyond the 

So far as the rest of the | domestic production, it would ac- 
stocks you have are con- _complish nothing more than that 


- ° | which could be done by private 
cerned current advice is 4S | speculation and enterprise. It is 
follows. 'my belief that the plan would 


st x a ‘lead the “bank” into commodity 

. | speculation on a large scale, and 

Reynolds Tobacco B, which | commodity speculation is the 
you got at 3112, is now about | 


most dangerous and obnoxious of 
32. natin ig ot ~_ to 30. all forms of speculation. I doubt 


very much whether the investing 
public would buy the “deben- 
Electric Aute-Lite, bought | tures” of such an institution un- 


at 38, keeps its old stop at 37 |less there was a Government 
But if it gets to 39 and runs | guarantee behind them. 

into dullness don’t wait for | 
the 37 figure to be broken | 

Get out en." 


‘IBA Nominees 
Are Announced 


(Continued from page 202) 
| Victory Fund Committee of the 
Fifth Federal Reserve District. 
Long prominent in civic activi- 
Flintkote, Bane at 2014 ,| ties in the Capital, he served in 
14 1940 as general chairman of the 
pong Prise: Ail - 1 firng Bored |Community Chest Drive, is at the 
present a member of the exec- 
If at 21 it hems and haws and | utive committee of the Commun- 
no volume, step out of this|ity War Fund and since 1942 has 





a ae eis ‘diciidi at | 
39; keep rig er “ af. 


one, too. been chairman of the Red Cross 
| Chapter of the District of Colum- 

| bia. In addition, he is a member 

You still hold two old|of the Ways and Means Commit- 


stocks, National Distillers at | tee, of the Washington Cathedral 


5 |and is. on the executive commit- 
31 and Newport Industries at tee of Garfield Hospital. 


16. The former is now at 34, With the IBA, besides having 
and the latter is still at 16.|been’ elected as vice-president 
Raise your stop in Distillers | a he has served on numerous 


important committees including 
to 32. In Newport keep the | the Federal Legislation Commit- 
old stop at 14. 


|'tee, of which he is currently 
| chairman, the Education Commit- 


More nex T% tee, Public Information Commit- 
oxs ursday. 'tee and Securities Acts Commit- 


—Walter Whyte | tee. 
expressed in this| Mr. Folger was born in Sheldon, 
necessarily at any|lowa, May 28, 1896, lived for 
time coincide with those of the | Many years in the State of Wash- 
Chronicle. They are presented as | ington, and was graduated from 
those of the author only.] the State College of Washington, 
class of 1917, receiving the de- 
grees of B.S. and M.S. 
Nomination of Mr. Folger to 
head the IBA was previously re- 
perted in the Financial “Chron- 
icle” of July 8th. 


Interesting Possibilities 

Straus Securities Company, 135 
So. La Salle St.. Chicago, Illinois 
have prepared individual studies 
and reports on seventy-three is- 
sues which they believe offer at- 
tractive possibilities. Copies of 
these studies, which are listed in 
their advertisement on page 204, 
may be obtained from Straus Se- 


{The views 
article do not 
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New York Title 
ist Mortgage Liquidating Certificates 


Ratio of Liquidations to December 31, 1942, 
80% of Asset Cost 


MARKET: 391, - 401, 


Complete descriptive circular will be sent upon request. 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


Series C-2 


HAnover 2-2100 








feel that these securities backed 


the depression, real estate mort- 
gage bonds occupied a preferred 
position as investments. Today 
they still are looked upon favor- 
ably by insurance companies who 
have about 19% of their assets so 
invested. 

“Many investors, needing and 
depending on income and seeing 
the effect of high taxes in reduc- 
ing stock dividends, have turned 
to fixed interest bonds in order to 


maintain a return on their in- 
vested capital. 
“These factors have already 


had the effect of increasing mar- 
ket values of many issues in the 
real estate field. _ Several bonds 


(Continued from page 203) 
term investments which can be 
quickly converted into cash at the 


Federal Reserve Bank or sold in 
the open market. 


Giving effect to such bill 
holdings, the bank calculates 
that New York institutions 
have, to all intents and pur- 
poses, some $2,000,000,000 in ex- 
cess reserves, about half the 
total at their peak, and if hold- 
ings of $2,500,000,000 of certifi- 
cates maturing in less than a 
year are added, the total would 
exceed that of free reserves 
shown at the peak. 


Three Issues This Week 


The investment fraternity was 
able to bring about three cor- 
porate financing undertakings this 
week, two of which were slated 
to reach the market today. 

These consisted of a secondary 
offering of $2,744,000 of 5% sink- 
ing fund debentures, due July 
1950, of Jacob Ruppert, being 
marketed by bankers for the ac- 
count of a group of large stoek- 
holders, and blocks of preferred 
and common stock of United 
States Plywood Corp. The latter 
was made up of 4,050 shares of 
preferred and 13,500 shares of 
common. 

Tomorrow, unless something 
happens to change the situation, 
investors will have opportunity of 
subscribing for $7,000,000 of ten- 
year 3%4% sinking fund de- 
bentures of the Consolidated Cigar 
Corp. 


NY Bank Stocks Compared 


An interesting tabulation of 


New York banks and trust com- 
panies as of June 30th, 1943, have 
been prepared by the New York 


Hanseatic Corporation, 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. Copies of 
this interesting table may be had 
upon request from the New York 











curities Company on request. 











Hanseatic Corporation. 


I] Prudence Collaterals 


comparative figures for leading | 


Real Estate Securities 


(Partial reprint of article in our Sept. 17, 1942 issue) 


“An Inflation Hedge 
Hotel Securities Show Market Strength” 


“A decided trend of capital being invested in selected real estate 
securities as a hedge against the inflation threat is noted by brokers 
who specialize in that type of security. 

“Investors are seeking a tangible investment for their money and 


by real property provide such a 


medium as real estate values traditionally increase when prices become 
inflated. For many years before®— 


onanaeeill oe hotel properties have 
shown a gradual but steady in- 
crease due to the marked increase 
in business and earnings of the 
properties. Sizable amounts of 
cash available from earnings after 
payment of interest on the bonds, 
used as a sinking fund for pur- 
chase and retirement of bonds to 
reduce the outstanding mortgages, 
have the natural tendency of sta- 
bilizing and increasing market 
prices. At current levels, many of 
these bonds offer a yield consider- 
ably in excess of 6% with more 
than usual appreciation possibil- 
ities.”’ 
(end of reprint) 


Market Action 


We give below a table showing 
the market action of several hotel 
securities, comparing bid prices 
today with a year ago. 


—Bid Prices— 


July 12, July 12, 
1943 1942 
Albany Metrop. 5's, 1949 86 81 
Allerton New York 3-6s 31% 12% 
Ambassador Hotel 5s, 1950 69 292 
Beacon Hotel 2-4s, 1958 ~ 16% 7 
Benjamin Franklin 3-5s_ 8934 62 
Berkeley Carteret lst 54%s_ 651 48 
Hotel Drake 5s, 1953 44 28 
Hotel Lexington Units 72 391% 
Hotel St. George 4s, 1950 52% 3742 
Hotel Taft 5s, 1947 2, 88 78 
Hotel Waldorf 1953-54_._._.. 19% 234 


Hotel business today is near its 
peak for all times and we believe 
this condition will exist for sev- 
eral years. Increased earnings, in 
our opinion, must be reflected in 
higher market prices for the out- 
standing securities. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


In accord with expectations, mid-year statements of New York 
City banks show second quarter indicated earnings to be substan- 
tially above those of the first quarter, and also above those of the 
second quarter of 1942. The reason for such a favorable showing 
obviously lies in the strong growth in the volume of earning assets 
which these institutions have experienced over the past year, as a 
result of the Government’s war ®———— - — 
financing program. In this con-, have taken place in the reported 
nection it is of interest to ex-| assets of the Federal Reserve 
amine the accompanying table} member banks, New York City, 
which shows the changes that! since January, 1942. 


(Millions of Dollars) 
Comm. Total 
Loans Loans 
$2,578 $3,778 
2,645 3,755 
2,734 3,876 
2,793 3,895 
2,614 3,738 

2,588 3,771 
2,576 3,738 
2,595 3,793 
2,541 3,646 
2,600 3,626 
2,605 3,862 
2,538 3,815 


U.S. 
Govt's. 
$6,983 

6,932 

7,157 

7,033 

7,447. 

7,630 

7,878 

8,212 

8,547 

8,990 

9,936 
10,286 


Total 
Invst’s. 
$8,447 

8,382 
8,595 
8,507 
8,830 
8,963 
9,127 
9,473 
9,860 
10,322 
11,128 
11,438 


Total Loans 
& Invst's. 
$12,225 
12,137 
12,471 
12,402 
12,568 
12,734 
12,864 
13,266 
13,505 
13,959 
14,990 
15,253 


Date 1942— 
January 7 
February 
March 4 


4 


enemas By. 
October 7 site 
‘November 4 
December 2__-- 

1943—. 
svanuary .. 6........ 
ne oe . 
SIR Pat ok 
ce RE ee 
may G2....- 
June. 2 


2,392 
2,402 
2,324 
2,255 
2,225 
2,213 


3,669 
3,599 
3,448 
3,443 
4,422 
3,850 


o 


It. will be observed that al-| 
though commercial loans have 
declined, total loans are moder- 
ately higher. This is because of 
increased activity. in brokers’ | 
loans. Holdings of Government 
bonds and notes have advanced 
sharply from $6,983,000,000 on 
Jan. 7, 1942, to $13,416,000,000 on 
June 2, 1943, an increase of $6,- 
433,000,000, equivalent to ap- 
proximately 92%. Total loans 
and investments have advanced 
50%. 

During the first six months of 
1942 total loans and investments 
averaged $12,920,000,000; during 
the first six months of 1943 they 
averaged $16,912,000,000. In other 


11,666 
11,674 
11,374 
11,632 
12,727 
13,416 


12,831 
12,823 
12,546 
12,753 
13,722 
14,390 


16,500 
16,422 
15,994 
16,196 
18,144 
18,240 
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words, earning assets of these 
banks have averaged some $4,- 
000,000,000 or 31% greater in vol- 
ume, during the first half of this 
year compared with the first half 
of last year. This situation has 
naturally been reflected in bet- 
ter earnings, as shown in the ac- 
companying tabulation, which 
gives the indicated earnings per 
share of 18 New York City banks 
for the first and second quarters 
and the first six months of 1943 
vs. the same periods in 1942. 
After eliminating the special 
non-recurring profits cited in | 
footnotes (1) and (2) under the | 
tabulation, indicated earnings of | 





these 18 banks averaged approxi- | 


rent dividend rates are being 
comfortably covered, and in some 
instances, generously covered. 

Of unusual interest is a mid- 








year operating report by Bankers | 


Trust, on the standard form 
adopted by most of the banks in 
New York City last year. This 
report shows net operating earn- 
ings for the first six months of 
1943 to be $4,711,938, equivalent 
to $1.88 per share. This com- 
pares with indicated earnings 
shown above of $3.64. This lat- 


ter figure, however, includes 
$7,500,000 transferred from re- 
serves to undivided profits and 
also reflects $2,000,000 charged 


mately 18.5% higher for the first | against undivided profits in con- 


half of this year over the first | 
It will also be ob-| 
in most cases, cur- 


half of 1942. 
served that, 


nection with writing down the 
book value of the banking prem- 
ises. After allowance for these 
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Canada Proposes International Exchange Union 


(Continued from page 212) 


effects, and the contention of this 
paper is that the time allowed 
must be adequate. More time may 
be purchased at a smaller real 
cost than less time. 

12. There is one final observa- 
tion of a general character which 
should be made. The new inter- 
national monetary institution 
which it is proposed to estab- 
lish will be neither omniscient 
nor omnipotent. Its aim will be 
to promote conditions in which 
member countries are free to 


; carry out sound economic policies 


tor the welfare of their own peo- 
ple and in which they will not 
be induced or forced, for lack of 
organized cooperation, to pursue 
policies which impoverish them- 
selves and contribute to the im- 
poverishment of the world. The 
organization should be interna- 
tional and not supernational. Na- 
tions should enter into the pro- 
posed agreement for common pur- 
poses and advantages., realizing 
that without such agreement the 
common purposes cannot be 
achieved. In their national poli- 
cies, countries should be limited 
only by their own will in enter- 
ing and remaining in the organ- 
ization. If the proposed institu- 
tion functions well, it will have 
at its disposal more information 
regarding the currents of inter- 
national financial transactions and 
the causes of disequilibrium than 
has ever been available before. It 
will be in a position to offer in- 
formed and disinterested advice 
to its members. It may be hoped 
that the auality of the advice of- 
fered will be such that it will 
carry great weight. But no mem- 
ber state should be asked to bind 
itself .in- all circumstances to fol- 
low the advice given by the or- 
ganization. Moreover, if a coun- 
try feels at any time that its na- 
tional interests are being jeopar- 
dized by the actions of the organ- 
ization, and is willing to sacrifice 
the advantages of continued mem- 
bership, it should be free to with- 
draw after making provision to 
liquidate its obligations to the or- 
ganization or, if the country is a 
creditor, it should have returned 
to it its original contribution to 
the resources of the organization. 
The proposals here advanceri are 
put forward in the belief that a 
soundly conceived international 
agreement can give greater scope 
for national policies than can 
exist outside it. 


13. To sum up these general ob- 
servations, it is suggested that: 


(a) An international agreement 
for the establishment of an inter- 
national monetary organization 
which involves the extension of 


credit is essential if international | 
cooperation in the post-war world | 
is to be achieved. 

(b) Such machinery will deal 


but it is a logical and convenient 


starting place for joint interna- | 


tional action. 


{c) The credit made available | 


through the international mone- 
tary organization should be ade- 


quate to deal with that portion of | 
and | 
deficits which is not met by relief | 
interna- | 
tional action in the years imme- | 
diately after the war; it should be | 
sufficient to provide a firm basis | 


current account surpluses 


and other concerted 


on which multilateral world trade 
can be re-established after the 
war; and it should provide time to 
countries which find their inter- 
national accounts unbalanced to 
take the necessary’ corrective 
measures to adjust their position. 

(d) The extension of credit is 
not a cure-all; it merely pro- 
vides time for adjustments; and 
unless unbalanced positions (ex- 
cept those accompanying long- 
term capital movements) are 
brought into equilibrium, any ar- 
rangements made will break 
down. 

(e) No country participating in 
the arrangements loses control 
over the size of its international 
commitments, since it can determ- 
ine their size by its own action, if 
it wishes to do so. 

(f) No country participating in 
the arrangements loses control 
over its domestic economic poli- 
cies. 


Tentative Draft Proposals of 
Canadian Experts for An 
International Exchange Union 


I. Purposes of the Union 

1. To provide for stability of 
exchange rates and to provide an 
orderly method for their determ- 
ination. 

2. To provide a_ convenient 
clearing mechanism to settle bal- 
ances in international payments. 

3. To provide to all countries 
access to foreign exchange re- 
sources in order to reduce the 
danger that economic and com- 
mercial policies in the period im- 
mediately after the war will be 
largely determined by a shortage 
of foreign exchange and to en- 
able countries thereafter to be 
guided in their economic and 
commercial policies by long-run 
considerations when faced with a 
temporary reduction of foreign 
markets. 

4. To aid in the achievment of 
international equilibrium by 
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items indicated six months’ earn- 
ings become $1.64 compared with 


$1.88 reported net operating 


| earnings. 


INDICATED EARNINGS PER SHARE 


1942 


—1943 —e 





First Second 
New York City 
Bank of Manhattan___ 
Bank of New York___~_ 
Bankers Trust 
Brooklyn Trust ----- 
Central Hanover --_---~ 
Chase National — 
i ce 
Commercial National_-_ 
Cont. B. & T 
Corn Exchange 
First National 
Guaranty 
Irving : 
Manufacturers 
{National City -~.--- 
New York Trust 
Public National - 
U. S. Trust 


$0.33 
4.61 
0.65 
1.32 
1.15 
0.40 
0.60 
3.27 
0.25 
0.80 
27.39 
3.00 
0.16 
0.95 
0.48 
1.23 
0.74 
13.25 


$0.30 
3.97 
0.61 
1.05 
1.11 
0.36 
0.55 


Quarter Quarter Months Quarter 


Second Six Half Year 
Quarter Months Dividend 


$0.36 $0.66 $0.45 
6.47 12.05 7.00 
*2.88 3.64 0.70 
1.63 2.65 2.00 
1.30 2.55 2.00 
0.77 1.35 0 70 
0.69 1.31 0.90 
4.61 8.06 4.00 
0.44 0.84 0.40 
0.91 1.63 1.20 
32.69 49.83 40.00 
5.23 9.23 6.00 
0.20 0.38 0.30 
1.25 2.17 1.00 
+1.74 2.20 0.50 
§1.41 2.79 1.75 
0 82 141 A7y5 
16.47 32.52 35.00 


Six First 
$0.30 
5.58 
0.76 
1.02 
1.25 
0.58 
0.62 
3.45 
0.40 
0.72 
17.14 
4.00 
0.18 
0.92 
0.46 
11.28 
0.69 
16.05 


$0.63 
8.58 
1.26 
2.37 
2.26 
0.76 
1.15 
6.11 
0.50 
1.53 
45.08 
6.00 
0.32 
1.86 
0.85 
$2.49 
1.41 
28.51 


*Reflects transfer of $2.80 from reserves and $0.80 write-down of building; ad- 


justing for these, indicated earnings are $0.88. 


+Includes $1.00 distribution by City 


Co. and $0.21 recoveries credited to surplus; after adjustment, indicated earnings are 


$0.53. 4¢On 500,000 shares. 


National City Bank also is- 
sued six-month operating figures, 
which show net operating prof- 
its to have been $1.08 per share, 
including City Bank Farmers 
Trust. These earnings are ex- 
clusive of recoveries and secur- 
ity profits which have been cred- 
ited to reserves, except for $1,- 
250.000 of recoveries which, to- 
gether with a $6,250,000 distribu- 
tion by the City Company of 


$On 600,000 shares. 





{Includes City Bank Farmers Trust. 


New York, were added to sur- 
plus. Indicated six-month earn- 
ings shown in the tabulation in- 
clude the above $7.500,000; when 
this is allowed for, indicated 
earnings become $0.99 per share 
compared with $1.08 reported. 

The earnings outlook for lead- 
ing New York City banks over 
the balance of 1943, and longer, 
appears both interesting and fa- 
vorable. 


with only one of the numerous | 
problems which must be faced, | 





Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 


3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. 1 
Burlington Gardens, W, | 
64 New Bond Sireet, W. | 








TOTAL ASSETS 
£108,171,956 





Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 

















| 
| 
Associated Banks: | 
} 





Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up Capital £8,780,000 
Reserve Fund 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 


Aggregate Assets 30th 
Sept., 1941 £150,939,354 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
870 branches in all States of Australia, io 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 
and London, it offers the most complete 
and efficient banking service to investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. 8. A. 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____2£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund £2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
. also undertaken 








NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Catro 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 











Plastics—An Industry 


Of Tomorrow 

The future prospects for the 
plastics industry are most promis- 
ing according to an interesting 
study prepared by C. B. Richard & 
| Co., 60 Beaver St., New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Copies of this interest- 
ing study may be had from the 
firm upon request—ask for “In- 
dustries of Tomorrow—No. 3— 
Plastics.” 


Lawrence Lindsay Joins 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Lawrence J. 

Lindsay has become associated 

with Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 

135 South La Salle Street. For the 

past twenty-two years Mr. Lind- 

~* has been with C. W. McNear 

oO. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES | Rae of the currency of each | U0UETH HELE PEE: | 
Rachbeon | member country in accordance / VA 

| with the weighted voting formula | ( BOND INCOME 

set out in IX.3 below. No increase | SERI N i lO | 
JOHN canned bo however, be ng | in the Hs bad 

. | quota of any country xvithout the | LOW-PRICED S RITIES SE IE 

A dividend of T - = - S 

ua Coure (96.25) par consent of the representative of BOND SERIES stock aanes 


share on the capital 
stock of John Mor- 
rell & Co., will be 
paid Ju.y 31, 1943, to stockholders 
of record July 17, 1943, as shown 
on the books of the Company. 

Ottumwa, lowa. Geo. A. Morrell, Treas. 














TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
Gend of 50 cents per share on the Company’s 
capital stock, payable September 15, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the clese of business 
September 1, 1943. 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 











Boston, Mass.. July 14,1943 
Ata regular meeting of 
the Board of Directors 
of The First Boston 
Corporation he'd on 
July 14, 1943, a dividend of $1.09 
per share was declared on the cap- 
ital stock of the Corporation pay- 
able July 30, 1943 to stockholders 
cf record as of the close of business 
on July 23, 1943. 
Joun C. Montcomery, 
Vice President & Treasurer 











Ganada Proposes 
Exchange Union 


(Continued from page 220) 


measures designed to prevent ex- 
cessive short-term borrowing 
through the Union or the excess- 
ive accumulation of uninvested 
foreign surpluses. 

5. To contribute to the re-es- 
tablishment and development of 
a multilateral trading system and 
to the elimination of discrimina- 
tory trading and currency prac- 
‘tices. 

II. Resources of the Union 

Member countries shall agree to 

make the following ‘resources 
available to the Union: 
' 1. A capital subscription to the 
amount of the quota assigned to 
each member country, the aggre- 
grate of such quotas to be $8,000 
million. 

Detailed provisions regarding 
1—Quotas and Capital Subscrip- 
tion. 

(a) Determination of Quotas— 
The quota for each member coun- 
try shall be determined by a 
formula which will give due re- 
gard to factors such as interna- 
tional trade, national income, and 
holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
change convertible into gold. A 
special assessment may be levied 
in any case where this formula 
would be inappropriate. 


(b) Payment of Capital Sub- 
scriptions—The capital subscrip- 
tion of each member country shall 
be paid up in full on or before the 
date set by the Governing Board 
of the Union on which the Union’s 
operations are to begin. Each 
member country shall pay in at 
least 15% of its quota in gold and 
the balance in national currency; 
a country may substitute gold for 
national currency in meeting its 
quota requirements. The Union 
may make such arrangements as 
it deems appropriate to provide a 
period of time within which coun- 
tries having less than $300 mil- 
lion in gold or foreign exchange 
convertible into gold in official 
exchange reserves may pay up 
their gold contribution in full, the 
equivalent in national currency 
to be paid in the interval. Not- 
withstanding the provisions of 
subsequent paragraphs, the Union 
shall sell foreign exchange to such 
member countries for the purpose 
of acquiring gold to pay their 
capital subscriptions. 

(c) Change in Quotas — The 
Board may from time to time 
change the quotas of particular 
member countries, provided, how- 
ever, that in voting on proposals 
to increase quotas the voting 
strength of each member shall be 
increased or decreased to take ac- 
count of the Union’s net sales or 


the country concerned. 

2. Loans to the Union, as re- 
quired, in amounts not exceeding 
50% of the quota of each member 
country. 

Detailed provisions regarding 2 
—Loans to the Union: 

(a) Conditions of Borrowing— 
The terms and conditions of loans 
made by member countries to the 
Union under the provisions of 
Paragraph II.2 shall be set out in 
the rules and regulations of the 
Union. The Union’s authority to 
borrow domestic currency from 
member countries in amounts up 
to 50% of their quotas shall be a 
revolving authority. The Union 
shall not exercise its right to bor- 
row until it has used its available 
gold resources to acquire addi- 
tional supplies of the currency in 
question. Subject to the provi- 
sions of the preceding sentence, 
the Union must exercise its right | « 
to borrow when its holdings of 
the currency of any member coun- 
try have been reduced to 10% of 
the quota of that member country. 
When the Union exercises its right 
under the provisions of paragraph 
II.2 to borrow additional supplies 
of the currency of any member 
country it shall have the duty to 
attempt to improve its position in 
the currency concerned by acquir- 
ing the currency or gold from the 
holdings of. other member coun- 
tries for payment in their national 
currencies or in other foreign ex- 
change they need. 

(b) Conditions of Repayment— 
The Union shall have the right to 
repay loans contracted under the 
provisions of paragraph II.2 at 
any time. The member country 
making the loan shall have the 
right to demand repayment in 
gold to the extent of the Union’s 
gold holdings at any time and 
shall also have the right to de- 
mand repayment in its national 
currency, provided that such re- 
payment does not reduce the 
Union’s holdings of that currency 
below 50% of the quota of the 
member country. Member coun- 
tries shall agree to give 30 days’ 
notice of demand for repayment 
of loans made to the Union under 
the provisions of the present art- 
icle. 

Ill. Monetary Unit of the Union 

1. The monetary unit of the 
Union shall be an international 
unit of such name as may be 
agreed (hereafter referred to as 
the Unit) and it shall consist of 
1371/7 grains of fine gold. The 
accounts of the Union shall be 
kept and published in terms of the 
Unit. 

2. The value of the Unit in terms 
of gold shall not be changed with- 
out the approval of four-fifths of 
member votes. 

3. Member countries shall agree 
with the Union the initial values 
of their currencies in terms of 
gold or the Unit and, except as 
provided in paragraph IV.2 below, 
shall undertake not to alter these 
values without the approval of the 
Union. 

4. Deposits in terms of the Unit 
may be accepted by the Union 
from member countries upon the 
delivery of gold to the Union. 
Such Unit deposits shall be trans- 
ferable to other member countries. 
They shall be redeemable in gold 
and the Union shall maintain at 
all times a 100% reserve in gold 
against all Unit deposits. 


IV. Exchange Rates 


1. The Union shall fix, on the 
basis of exchange rates initially 
agreed between it and each mem- 
ber country, the rates at which it 
will buy and sell one member’s 
currency for another’s and the 
rates in local currencies at which 
it will buy and sell gold. The 
spread between the Union’s buy- 
ing and selling rates for member 





currencies and for gold shall not 
exceed 1%. 








Except as provided in | 
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paragraph IV.2 below, enintste 
countries shall agree not to change 
the initially agreed exchange rates 
without the approval of the Union 
and any country which alters the 
value of its currency without the 
consent of the Union shall be de- 
clared in default of its obligations 
and become subject to the penal- 
ties provided in XI.1 below. 

2. Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of paragraph IV.1 above, any 
member country which is a net 
purchaser of foreign exchange 
from the Union (arising from 
other than capital account trans- 
actions) to the extent of at least 
50% of its quota and has so been 
on the average of the preceding 
12 months shall be entitled to de- 
preciate its exchange to the maxi- 
mum extent of 5%; provided, how- 
ever, that the provisions of this 
paragraph shall not apply to any 
country which holds independent 
official reserves of gold and for- 
eign currencies freely convertible 
into gold in amounts exceeding 
50% of its quota. No country shall 
be entitled to repeat the exchange 
depreciation provided for in this 
paragraph without the _ specific 
approval of the Union. 


In the course of conversation in 
Washington the Canadian experts 
expressed the view that it might 
be desirable to provide for a some- 
what greater permissive range of 
depreciation in exchange rates 
with somewhat different safe- 
guards than those incorporated in 
paragraph IV.2. The following is 
a draft of a paragraph which 
might be substituted for paragraph 
IV.2 of the text: 


“Notwithstanding the provisions 
of paragraph IV.1 above, any 
member country which has had an 
adverse balance of payments on 
current account during a two-year 
period of such magnitude that it 
has utilized, to cover this deficit, 
50% of its independent gold and 
foreign exchange reserves and is, 
in addition, a net purchaser of for- 
eign exchange from the Union to 
the extent of 50% of its quota 
shall be entitled to depreciate its 
exchange rate to the maximum 
extent of 10%. The provisions of 
this paragraph shall only be ap- 
plicable once in respect of each 
member country unless the spe- 
cific approval of the Union has 
been obtained. Any member coun- 
try intending to depreciate its ex- 
change rate under the provisions 
of this paragraph shall inform the 
management of the Union in ad- 
vance and shall afford it an oppor- 
tunity to make such observations 
as it deems appropriate before 
taking such action.” 


3. No change in the value of 
currencies of member coun- 
tries shall be permitted to 
alter the value of the assets 
of the Union in terms of gold or 
the Unit. Thus, if the Union ap- 
proves a reduction in the value of 
the currency of a member country, 


(Continued on page 222) 
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Investment Trusts 


Falling squarely in the category of “things investors like to hear” 
is the following excerpt from Manhattan Bond Fund’s latest monthly 


report to shareholders. 


“During June the Pere Marquette Railway Company asked for 
tenders on its first mortgage 5s due 1956. The entire block of these 


bonds owned by Manhattan Bond Fund, 
accepted by the road at 9134, the® 


transaction resulting in a profit to 
the Fund. The price range of 
bonds so accepted was from 88 to 
92. A substantial portion of the 
funds realized from the tender 
were reinvested in Pere Marquette 
4%s due 1980, which are secured 
by the same mortgage and return 
a higher current yield.” 

Since early June 1940, Manhat- 
tan Bond Fund has experienced a 
price advance of 44.7%. This com- 
pares with gains of 24.4% for the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Stock Aver- 
age and 25.3 for Standard & Poor’s 
Medium and Lower-Grade Bond 
Average. Fundamental Investors 
in the same period rose 66.1%, or 
nearly three times as much as the 
24.4% gain scored by the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average. 

“Oil—A Study of a Growing 
Giant” is the title of a handsome 
new four-page, two-color folder 
on the Oil Series of New York 
Stocks, Inc. From a general dis- 
cussion of the prospects for the 
industry, the folder leads into a 
summary of the advantages of the 
group method of investing in indi- 
vidual oil stocks. 


* Kk 


“What are dealers’ post-war 
plans?” asks the current issue of 
Hugh W. Long & Co.’s New York 
Letter. This sponsor is conducting 
a nation-wide poll among dealers 
to get a cross-section of invest- 
ment thinking on this subject. The 
results are to be made public 
through the Letter. 


* Bd 


* 


* 


The current issue of National 
Securities & Research Corp.’s In- 
vestment Timing service contains 
an interesting analysis of ‘“‘Corp- 
orate Earnings Trends and Stock 
Prices.” The steady rise in corpo- 
rate earnings after taxes is re- 
vealed in the following table: 


Corporate Earnings 


Year— Before Taxes After Taxes 
1939 ~ $5,320,000,000 $4,088,000,000 
1940__- .~ 7,390,000,000 4,847,000,000 
1941. -_~ ~ 12,938,000,000 6,85'7,000,000 
1942__ _ 18,784,000,600 6,884,000,000 

ist Quar.-— 

942. 4,223,000,000 1,549,000,000 
1943 __ 5,015,000,000 1,821,000,000 


Another feature of the service 
is its weekly forecast of the inter- 
mediate trend of stock prices. 
Here is last week’s forecast: 


“The Industrial Average has 
been marking time for a week. 
But it has been marking time at 
a high. The action of the market 
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gives no great assurance that the 
next move will not be another ad- 
vance, but the probabilities seem 
against it. We must, therefore, as- 
sume that lower prices will be 
seen before the major upward 
movement is resumed.” 

A “vacation cash bonus contest” 
has been announced by National 
Securities & Research Corp. to run 
from July 12 to August 31. A cash 
bonus of ™% of 1% of total sales 
made at regular offering price 
will be paid to all salesmen who 
qualify.: To qualify, a salesman 
must sell $2,000 or more during 
the period of the contest. Sales 
of any of the seven funds spon- 
sored by National will count. 

te oe ok 

On June 30, 1943 the assets of 
Dividend Shares had a market 
value in excess of $46,000,000. 
These funds are diversified among 
the securities of 99 corporations, 
with largest investments in the 
petroleum, non-ferrous’ metal, 
steel and chemical groups. Since 
incorporation in 1932, Dividend 
Shares has paid out over $21,000,- 
000 in dividends. 

ok ie I 

Several months ago MIT’s 
Brevits published a chart showing 
the length of past bull markets in 
relation to the present one. The 
shortest of the six previous bull 
markets since 1900 lasted 23 
months as compared with a dura- 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Canada Proposes International Exchange Union 


(Continued from page 221) 


or if a country depreciates its ex- | for 


the purpose of maintaining 


change under the provisions of the contractual principal payments on 
preceding paragraph, or if a sig-| foreign debt. 


nificant depreciation in the value 
of the currency of a member, as 
determined by quotations on the 
exchange markets of other mem- 
ber countries, has in fact occurred, 
that country must on request de- 
liver to the Union an amount of 
its local currency equal to the de- 
crease in the value of that cur- 
rency held by the Union. Likewise, 
if the currency of a particular 
country should appreciate, the 
Union must return to that country 
an amount in the currency of that 
country or in gold equal to the 
resulting increase in the value of 
the Union’s holdings. 


V. Operations of the Union— 
Provisions of Special Applica- 
bility to Deficit Countries 


1. The Union shall have the 
power to sell to the Treasury of 
any member country (or exchange 
fund or central bank acting as its 
agent for the purpose) at the rate 
of exchange established by the 
Union, currency of any country 
which the Union holds, subject to 
the following provisions: 

(a) Without special permission, 
no country shall be a net pur- 
chaser of foreign exchange from 
the Union except for the purpose 
of meeting an adverse balance of 
payments on current account and 
the Union may at any time limit 
the amounts of foreign exchange 
to be sold to any member country 
which is permitting significant ex- 
ports of capital while having an 
adverse balance of payments on 
current account. 

Detailed provisions regarding 
(a)—Restriction of Right of Def- 
icit Countries to Purchase Foreign 
Exchange to Amounts Required to 
Meet an Adverse Balance of Pay- 
ments on Current Account. 


(i) A country shall be regarded 
as a net purchaser of foreign ex- 
change if as a result of the Union’s 
purchases and sales of currencies 
the Union’s holdings of its cur- 
rency rise above the amount orig- 
inally provided to the Union by 
way of capital subscription 

(ii) The Union may require any 
member country to furnish at pe- 
riodiec intervals statistics of its 
balance of international payments 
on current account and on capital 
account and statistics of gold and 
foreign exchange holdings, public 
and private. Each such member 
country shall agree to furnish offi- 
eers of the Union with detailed 
explanations of the basis on which 
such statistics are computed. If at 
any time the Governing Board has 
reason to believe that an outflow 
of capital from any member coun- 
try is resulting directly or indi- 
rectly in net purchases of foreign 
exchange by that country from the 
Union, it shall have the right to 
require a control of outward cap- 
ital movements as a condition of 
making additional sales of foreign 
exchange to such country. Without 
limiting the generality of the 
foregoing, the Union shall nor- 
mally require any member coun- 
try which has been a net purchaser 
of foreign exchange to the extent 
of 25% of its quota to impose re- 
strictions on outward capital 
movements, if none exist. 

(iii) In considering applications 
from countries which have been 
net purchasers of foreign exchange 
from the Union for the special 
permission referred to in para- 
graph V.1 (a) to purchase foreign 
exchange for purposes other than 
the meeting of an adverse balance 
of payments on current account, 
the Governing Board shall give 
careful attention to applications 
for foreign exchange to facilitate 
the adjustment of foreign debts 
where this is deemed to be desir- 
able from the point of view of the 
general economic situation and 
shall also give special attention to 
applications for foreign exchange 
by member countries not in de- 
fault on their foreign obligations 





(b) In order to promote the 
most effective utilization of exist- 


ing stocks of gold and foreign ex- 


change, no member country shall 
have the right to be a net pur- 


chaser of foreign exchange from | 


the Union so long as that count- 


try’s holdings of gold and foreign | 


eurrencies freely convertible into 


gold (including private as well as | 


official holdings) exceed its quota. 

Detailed provision regarding (b) 
—Restriction of Right of Coun- 
tries holding large Independent 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Re- 
serves to Purchase Foreign Ex- 
change from the Union. 

In interpreting this provision, 
the Governing Board shall give 
special consideration to the posi- 
tion of certain Asiatic countries 
where gold has long been used as 
private treasure. 

(c) In general, the Union shall 
have the power to sell foreign ex- 


change for domestic currency to| 


member countries up to 200% of 
the quota of each such member 
country. Net sales of foreign ex- 
change shall not exceed 50% of 
the quota of each member coun- 
try during the first year and the 
cumulative net sales shall not ex- 
eeed 100%, 150% or 200% during 
the first two, three and four years 
of the operation of the Union. 

Detailed provisions regarding 
(c)—Restriction of Sales of For- 
eign Exchange to Specified Limits. 

On special vote of the Gov- 
erning Board, in 
strength shall be weighted to al- 
low for the Union’s net purchases 
and sales of each member coun- 
try’s currency in accordance with 
the provisions described in para- 
graph IX.3 below, the Union may 
purchase any currency in excess 
of these limits provided that (a) 
the country whose currency is be- 
ing acquired by the Union agrees 
to adopt and carry out measures 
recommended by the Union to 
correct the disequilibrium in its 
balance of payments, or (b) it is 
the view of the Governing Board 
that the country’s prospective bal- 
ance of payments is such as to 
warrant the expectation that the 
excess currency holdings of the 
Union can be disposed of in a rea- 
sonable time. 

(d) In order to promote the 
most effective utilization of exist- 
ing stocks of gold and foreign ex- 
change the Union may, as a con- 
dition of making further sales of 
foreign exchange to any member 
country which would bring its net 
purchases to an amount in excess 
of 50% of its quota, require such 
country to sell the Union, for 
domestic currency, appropriate 
amounts of any reserves it (or its 
residents) may hold of gold or 
foreign exchange acceptable to the 
Union. 

(e) 
visions of paragraph (c) above, 
whenever a member country is 
exhausting its quota more rapidly 
than is warranted in the judg- 
ment of the Governing Board, the 
Board may make such recommen- 
dations to that country as it thinks 
appropriate with a view to cor- 
recting the equilibrium, and 
may place such conditions upon 
additional sales of foreign ex- 
change to that country as it deems 
to be in the general interest of the 
Union. 

2. A charge of 1% per annum 
payable in gold shall be levied 
against member countries on the 
amount of their currency held by 
the Union in excess of the quotas 
of such countries. 


VI. Operations of the Union— 
Provisions of Special Applica- 
bility te Surplus Countries 
1. In order to promote the most 
effective utilization of the avail- 
able and accumulating supply of 
gold and foreign exchange re- 
sources of member countries, each 
member country shall, on request 


which voting | 


Notwithstanding the pro-| 


of the Union, sell to the Union, for 
its local currency or for foreign 
currencies which it needs, all gold 
‘and foreign exchange it acquires 
in excess of the amounts held im- 
mediately after joining the Union. 

Detailed provision regarding 1—- 
Accumulating Supplies of Gold 
and Foreign Exchange. 

For the purpose of this provi- 
sion, only free foreign exchange 
;and gold are considered. Each 
member country shall agree to 
|furnish the Union with periodic 
|reports of gold and foreign ex- 
|change holdings, public and pri- 
vate. 

2. When the Union’s operations 
have resulted in excess sale of the 
|currency of any member country 
|to the extent of 75% of the quota 
'of that country the Union may, in 
'order to increase its resources of 
| the currency in question, attempt 
|} to arrange, in cooperation with 
‘such agencies as may be estab- 
| lished to promote international in- 
| vestment, with the member coun- 
|try a program of foreign capital 
|investment (or repatriation) and 
|may sell foreign exchange to fa- 
| cilitate such capital movements. 

3. When the Union’s holdings of 
the currency of a member country 
|are being exhausted more rapidly 
| than is warranted in the judgment 
|of the Governing Board, the Board 
may make a report on the situ- 
ation. Without restricting the 
generality of the foregoing, when- 
ever the Union’s operations have 
| resulted in excess sales of the cur- 
rency of any member country to 
the extent of 85% of the quota 
of that country, the Union has the 
authority and the duty to render 
| to the country a report embody- 
ing an analysis of the causes of 
the depletion of its holdings of 
the currency and recommenda- 
tions appropriate to restore the 
equilibrium of the international 
balances of the country concerned. 
Such recommendations may relate 
to monetary and fiscal policies, 
exchange rate, commercial policy 
and international investment. 

Detailed provision regarding 3— 
Report on Countries Whose Cur- 
rency Is Becoming Scarce. 

The Board member of the coun- 
try in question shall be a member 
of the Union Committee appointed 
to draft the report. The report 
shall be sent to all member coun- 
tries and, if deemed. desirable, 
made public. 

4. The Union shall have the 
right at any time to enter into 
arrangements with any member 
eountry to borrow additional sup- 
plies of its currency on such terms 
and conditions as may be mutually 
satisfactory. 


5. The Union shall have the 
right at any time to enter into 
special arrangements with any 
member country for the purpose 
of providing an emergency supply 
of the currency of any other mem- 
ber country on such terms and 
conditions as may be mutually 
satisfactory. 


6. Whenever it becomes appar- 
ent to the Governing Board that 
the anticipated demand for any 
currency may soon exhaust the 
Union’s holdings, the Governing 
Board shall inform the member 
countries of the probable supply 
of this currency and of a proposed 
method for its equitable distribu- 
tion together with suggestions for 
helping to equate the anticipated 
demand and supply. 

Detailed provisions regarding 
6—— Rationing of Scarce Curren- 
cies. 


(a) The provisions of paragraph 
VI.6 shall come into force only 
after the Union has exercised in 
full its right under paragraph II.2 
to borrow additional supplies of 
the currency of the member coun- 
try and after the Union has taken 
such further steps to increase its 
supply of this currency as it has 
deemed appropriate and found 
possible. 


(b) The provisions of paragraph 
V.1 (c) shall, if necessary, be re- 











stricted by the duty of the Union| 
| to assure an appropriate distribu- ' 


‘tion among various members of 


” 


any currency the Union’s supply 
of which is being exhausted. 

(c) In rationing its sales of any 
scarce currency the Union shall 
be guided by the pdinciple of sat- 
isfying the most urgent needs 
from the point of view of the 
general international economic 
situation. It shall also consider 
the special needs and resources of 
the various countries making the 
request for the scarce currency. 

(d) Member countries _ shall 
agree that restrictions imposed by 
other member countries on the 
importations of goods from a 


country whose currency is being | 


rationed by the Union shall, for 
the duration of such rationing, 
not be regarded as constituting an 
infraction of the most favored 
nation obligations of commercial 
treaties except in the case of 
countries holding official reserves 
of gold and the curremcies of 
member countries in amounts ex- 
ceeding 50% of their quotas.* 

7. Whenever’ the 
Board has, under the provisions of 
the preceding paragraph, taken 
steps to ration the Union’s supply 
of the currency of any member 
country, it may require the re- 
maining member countries to pre- 
vent the sale by their residents of 
each other’s currencies, including 
bills of exchange, in the country 
whose currency is being rationed 
and to prevent the purchase by 
their residents of the rationed 
currency through the exchange 
markets of non-member coun- 
tries. In addition, whenever the 
Board has taken steps to ration 
the Union’s supply of the cur- 
rency of any member country, it 
shall have the duty to re-exam- 
ing the prevailing exchange rates 
and to recommend such changes 
as it may regard as appropriate 
to changed circumstances. 


VII. Powers of the Union | 
—General. 
1. The Union shall have the 
powers to take such actions as are 
required to carry out the opera- 


tions enumerated in the preced-| 


ing paragraphs. For’ greater 
clarity, the Union shall have the 
power to buy, sell and hold gold, 
eurrencies and government secur- 


ities of member countries; to ac- | 


cept deposits and to earmark gold, 
to issue its own obligations and to 


diseount or offer them for sale) 
in member countries; and to act. 
as a clearing house for the set-| 


tling of international movements 
of funds and gold. 
Detailed provision 


of the Union’s local currency 
holdings shall be free from any 


restrictions as to their use for | 


payments within the country con- 


cerned. 
2. When the Union’s holdings 


of the local currency of a mem- 


ber country exceed the quota of | ay 
under the provisions of paragraph 


that country the Union shall have 
the power to resell to the mem- 
ber country, upon its request the 
Union’s excess holdings of 


foreign exchange. 

3. The Union shall have the 
power to invest any of its cur- 
rency holdings in government se- 
curities of the country of that cur- 


cerned approves. 
4. The Union shall have the 


of non-member countries, 
shall not normally hold the cur- 
rencies of non-member countries 
beyond 60 days after the date of 
purchase. 

5. The Union shall have the 
power to levy upon member coun- 
tries a pro rata share of the ex- 


penses of operating the Union, | 
such levy to be made, however, | 


only to the extent that the earn- 
ings of the Union are inadequate 
to meet its current expenses. 


*This proposal will clearly have to be} 


reviewed in the light of such general ar- 
rangements as may be made regarding 
international commercial policy and co- 
ordinated with those arrangements. 


Governing | 


regarding | 


1—Generai Powers of the Union. | 
Member countries agree that all | 


its | 


currency for gold or acceptable | 
/'member countries shall lose one 





6. The Union shall make a ser- 
vice charge of one-quarter per 
cent on all gold transactions. 

7. In conducting its own opera- 
tions the Union shall have the 
power to deal only with or 
through (a) the Treasuries, ex- 
change funds or fiseal agents of 
sovernments, (b) central banks 
with the consent of the member of 
the Board representing the coun- 
try in question, and (c) any inter- 
national banks owned predom- 
inantly by member countries. The 
Union may, nevertheless, with the 
approval of the member of the 
Board representing the country 
concerned, sell its own securities 
cirectly to the public or to insti- 
tutions of member countries. 

8. The Union shall have the 
power and the duty to co-operate 
with such other institutions of an 
international character as may ex- 
ist or be established to deal with 
matters of international concern, 
including but not restricted to in- 
ternational investment and com- 
mercial policy. 


VEE. Abnormal Wartime Balances 


During the first two years of 
operation the Union shall have 
the right to purchase abnormal 
wartime balances held by mem- 
ber countries in other. member 
countries for the national cur- 
rency of the country selling such 
balances or for foreign exchange 
needed to meet current account 
deficits in such country’s balance 
of international payments, in 
amounts not exceeding in the ag- 
gregate 5% of the quotas of all 
member countries. At the end 
of two years of operation the 
Governing Board shall propose a 
plan for the gradual further liqui- 
dation, in whole or in _ part, 
through the Union, of abnormal 
wartime balances lying to the 
credit. of member countries in 
other member. countries and other 
financial indebtedness of a sim- 
ilar character. If the Governing 
Board feels unable to recommend 
that the Union’s resources be used 
for this purpose it shall have the 
duty to propose some _ other 
method by which the problem can 
be considered. 


IX. Voting Power. 


1. Each member country shall 
have 100 votes plus one vote for 
the equivalent of each 100,000 
Units of its quota. 

2. All decisions, except where 
specifically provided otherwise, 
shall be made by majority of the 
member votes. 

3. Notwithstanding the provis- 
ions of paragraph 1 above, in 
any vote on a proposal to increase 


'the quota of any member coun- 


try, member countries shall ac- 
quire one additional vote for each 
190,000 Units of its contribution 
to the resources of the Pund (by 
way of original capital subserip- 
tion or by way of loans made 


11.2) which has been utilized, net, 
on the average of the preceding 
vear by the Union for sale to 
other member countries; and 


vote for each 100,000 Units of 
their net utilization of the re- 
sources of the Union on the aver- 


age of the preceding year. 


rency, provided that the Board | 
representative of the country con-_ 


X. Management 
1. The administration of the 


| Union shall be vested in a Gov- 


power to buy and sell currencies erning Board. 


but | 


Each government 
shall appoint a representative and 
an alternate who shall serve on 
the Board for a period of three 
years subject to the pleasure of 
their government. Representatives 
and alternates may be reappointed. 

2. The Governing Board shall 
select a Governor of the Union 
and one or more assistants. The 
Governor shall become an ex-of- 
ficio member of the Board and 
shall be chief of the operating 


staff of the Board. The Governor 
and his assistants shall hold office 
for five years and shall be eligible 
for reelection and may be re- 
(Continued on page 223) 
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Calendar of New Security Flotations- 


OFFERINGS 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORA- 


TION 
United States Plywood Corporation has 
filed a registration statement for 15,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock Series 
A $100 par value, and 50,000 shares com- 
mon stock, $1 par value. The dividend rate 
on the preferred is 454%. 


Address—-616 West 46th Street, New 
York City. 
Business—-Engaged in the manufacture 


and sale of Douglas fir plywood, hardwood 
plywood and molded plywood, under 


its | 


lated sheet and laminated and 
glue. 

Underwriting—Eastman, Dillon & .Co., 
New York, head the group of underwriters. 
Others will be named by amendment. 

Offering—Price to public will be 
plied by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Of the net 
will be used to redeem 20,176 shares of 
preferred stock now outstanding at the 
redemption price of $27.50 per share. Bal- 
ance of net proceeds will be used to meet 
the requirements of the corporation either 
during the present war -emergency or 
thereafter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5177. Form 


products 


sup- 


proceeds $554,840 


trade-name ‘‘Weldwood,'’ and of fabricated | 8-1. (7-1-43). 

airplane parts and other laminated and Offered July 14, 1943, the preferred at 
related products, and is also engaged in| 102 and div. amu the common at $41.75 
the purchase and sale of hardwood ply-| per share by Eastman, Dillon & Co. and 
wood, Douglas fir and other plywood, re-' associates 





Following is a list of issues. whose registration state- 


ments were filed less than twenty days ago. 


These issues 


are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- 
tion statements will in normal course become effective, that 
is twenty days after filing except in the case of the secur- 
ities of certain toreign public authorities which normally 
become effective in seven days. 

T hese dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:30 
P.M. Eastern War Time as per rule 930(b). 


Offerings will rarely be made before the day follow- | 


ing. 





SATURDAY, JULY 17 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 

National Securities & Research Corpora- 
tion has filed a registration statement for 
40,716 shares in First Mutual Trust Fund. 

Address—-120 Broadway, New York City. 

Business—Investment trust. 

Underwriter—National Securities & Re- 
search Corporation, sponsor. 

Offering——-Will be continuous and the 
offering price will vary with the value of 
a share, which value in turn will vary with 
the value of the underlying securities in 
the trust fund. 

Proceeds—-For investment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5163. Form 
C-1. (6-28-43). 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
National Securities & Researeh Corpora- 
tion has filed a registration statement for 
16,631 shares of National Securities Series. 
Address—-120 Broadway, New York City. 
Business——Investment trust. 
Offering—-Effective date of 
statement. 
Proceeds—For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 22-5164. Form 
C-1. (6-28-43). 


registration 


RIVERSIDE MILLS 

Riverside Mills: has registered $639,000 
5% first mortgage bonds, dated Feb. 15, 
1943, due Feb. 15, 1963. 

Address—Augusta, Ga. 

Business—Company devotes its activity 
almost entirely to cotton textile by-prod- 
ucts or waste. 

Underwriting—No formal 
agreement has been-entered into covering 
the exchange offered. 

Offering—-Under a plan of reorganiza- 
tion Riverside Mills offers to the holders 
of its preferred stock in exchange therefor 
$120 par value in first mortgage 542% 


of its preferred stock, provided that 75% 


in amount of the issued and outstanding | 
| 


preferred stock accept the same and ten- 
der their stock in exchange on or before 
Sept. 1, 1943, but time may be extended by 
the board. The bonds of this issue shall 
only be exchanged for preferred stock or 
sold to raise money to purchase and re- 
tire preferred stock or to reimburse the 
company for preferred stock which it may 
purchase before plan becomes effective, 
and which it does not retire and shall not 
be disposed of for any other purpose. 
Should <ompany acquire an amount of 


| shares 


underwriting | 


price will be filed by amendment. After 
the expiration of the warrants the com- 
pany proposes to sell such of the shares of 
preferred as are not subscribed through 
the exercise of warrants, to the public at 
such price as may be fixed by the board 
of directors of the company. 

Proceeds——Net proceeds will be applied 
to the prepayment, so far as they suffice, 
of the company's notes outstanding in the 
principal amount of $1,050,000. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5166. Form 
S-1. (6-29-43). 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC. 
Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc., has 
filed a registration statement for 100,000 
shares of full certificates of participation, 
Keystone Custodian Fund, Series ‘‘B-2’’. 
Address—-50 Congress Street, Bosi n. 
Business-—Investment trust. 
Underwriting Keystone 
Funds, Inc., is named sponsor. 
Offering——At market. 
Proceeds-—For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5167. Form 
C-1. (6-29-43). 


Custodacn 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC. 
Keystone Custodian Funds, Ine., has 
filed a registration statement for 100,000 
full certificates of participation, 
Keystone Custodian Pund, Series ‘‘K-2’’. 
Address—50 Congress Street, Boston. 
Business—Investment trust. 
Underwriting Keystone 
Funds, Inc., sponsor. 
Offering—-At market. 
Proceeds——For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5168. Form 
C-1. (6-29-43). 


Custodian 


| KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC. 


Keystone Custodian Funds, Ine., has 


| filed a registration statement for 25,000 


bonds not exceeding $120,000 through the | 
exchange of preferred stock purchased by | 


‘it, Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. has 
agreed to buy any such bonds which Riv- 
erside’ Mills desires to sell at not 
than $383.50 per $100 par value and ac- 
crued interest. 

Purpose-—For reorganizaztion. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5165. Form | 


8-1. (6-28-43). 


SUNDAY, JULY 18 


ARDEN FARMS CO. 

Arden Farms Co. has filed a registration 
statement for 26,000 shares of preferred 
stock, without par value. 


Address—-1900 West Slauson Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
buying and selling of ice cream, the proc- 
essing of milk, and the general business 
of buying and selling milk, butter, cottage 
cheese, eggs and various related products 
at wholesale and retail in the States of 
Washington. Oregon and California. 

Underwriting—There are no underwrit- 
ers. Company proposes through certain 
of its employees and through security deal- 
ers to solicit the exercise of option war- 
fants, and the company proposes to pay 
the expenses of such employees in connec- 
tion with such solicitation. 


| 


less | 


bonds, plus $2.625 in cash for each share | 


shares, full certificates of participation, | 


Keystone Custodian Fund, Series ‘‘S-1’’. 
Address—50 Congress Street, Boston. 
Business—-Investment trusst. 
Underwriting Keystone 

Funds, Inc., sponsor. 
Offering—At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. 


Custodian 


Registration Statement No. 2-5169. Form | 


C-1. (6-29-43). 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC. 


Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc., has filed 


a registration statement for 500,000 shares 
of full certificates of participation, Key- 
stone Custodian Fund, Series ‘‘S-2’’. 
Address—-50 Congress Street, Boston. 
Business——Investment trust. 
Underwriting Keystone 
Funds, Inc., sponsor. 
Offering—At market. 
Proceeds—-For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5170. Form 
C-1. (6-29-43). 


Custodian 


| CONSOLIDATED CIGAR CORPORATION 


Consolidated Cigar Corporation has filed 
a registration statement for $7,000,000 ten 
year 344% sinking fund debentures to be 


dated July 1, 1943. 


Address——444 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

Business—-Corporation and its subsid- 
iaries are engaged in the business of man- 
ufacturing and selling cigars. 

Underwriting—Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
New York is named principal underwriter. 
Others will be supplied by amendment. 

Offering—-Price to public will be 
plied by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Net proceeds will be used to 
the payment of $1,000,000 face amount of 
notes payable to Bank of The Manhattan 
Company; $938,130 to redemption on or 
before Sept. 1, 1943, of outstanding 10- 
vear 4% notes due July 1, 1950; $3,150,000 
to redemption on or before Sept. 1, 1943, 
of 30,000 shares of its outstanding 642% 


sup- 


!cumulative prior preferred stock at $105 


If all such | 


shares are not sold company will reim- | 


burse 
pocket expenses. If all such shares are 
sold the company will instead pay such 
dealers $1 for each share sold through the 
exercise of warrants procured by such 
dealer. 

Offering—Company has granted to hold- 
ers of its preferred stock, 
scribe for shares of preferred stock now 


security dealers for their out-of- | 
| ferred stock at $110 per share. 


rights to sub- | 


per share, and $2,303,290 to redemption on 
or before Sept. 1, 1943, of its 20,939 out- 
standing shares of 7% cumulative pre- 
Figures 
are exclusive of accrued interest and ac- 
crued dividends which will be paid out of 
corporation’s general funds. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5171. Form 
S-1. (6-29-43). 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC POWER CO. 


being registered at the rate of one share! 


for each 24% shares held. Subscription 


California Electric Power Co. has regis- 
tered $16,000,000 first mortgage bands, 





S-1. 











— 





334° Series due 1968, and 40,000 shares 
5%‘ convertible prior preferred stock, par 
value $100 per share. 


Address—-3771 Eighth Street, Riverside, 
Cal. 
Business--Engaged in the _ generation, 


transmission, distribution and sale of elec- 
tric energy. 

Underwriting—Principal underwriter for 
the bonds is Dillon, Read & Co., New York, 
and for the preferred stock Stone & Web- 
ster and Blodget, Inc., and Bosworth, 
Chanute, Loughridge & Co., Denver. Other 


underwriters will be named by amend- 
ment. 
Offering—-Price of both bonds and prior 


preferred stock will be supplied by amend- 
ment. 

Proceeds—-Proceeds, together with funds 
received by the company from the sale of 
certain of its electric properties, will be 
used to redeeem all of the first 
mortgage gold bonds, 5% series of 1956 
to be outstanding after giving effect to 
the surrender of certain bonds in the face 
amount of $641,300. Balance of proceeds 


will*be used to pay the balance then due | 
| sist of not fewer than 11 members. | 


on the 3% installment note held by Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings As- 
sociation. 
$641,000 face amount of the company's 
first mortgage trust gold bonds pledged by 


| the company as security for such note will 


be surrended for cancellation. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5172. Form 
(6-29-43). 


MONDAY, JULY 19 


STATE BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
State Bond & Mortgage Co. has filed a 


registration statement for investment cer- | 


tificates, Series 1203, in the amount of 
$500,000. 
Address—26 ‘2 
New Ulm, Minn. 
Business——Investment company. 
Offering—-At 100. 
Underwriting—No underwriter named. 


Proceeds—For investment. 


North Minnesota Street, 


Registration Statement No. 2-5174. Form | 


A-2. (6-30-1943). 
(This list is incomplete this week.) 


Investment Trusts 


(Continued from page 221) 











tion thus far of only 14 months | 


for the present bull market. A 
recent issue of Brevits supple- 


ments this information with the | 


*ollowing highly significant data. 
“% Change* 


from Bear 
Market Low 
to Bull 
Bull Market— Market High 
| Nov. 9, 1903 + 144.4 
Jan. 19, 1906_ ’ ‘ 
Nov. 15, 1907 a 
| Dee. 19, 19093- + 
Dec. 24, 1914 . +107.2 
Nov. 21, 1916 , ae . 
Dec. 19, 1917 5 + 81.4 
Nov. 3, 1919 
July 31, 1923- + 338.6 
Sept. 3, 1929 : 4 
July 8, 1932 +371.6 
| Mar. 10, 1937_- . : 
Apr. 28, 1942___ - + 54.5 
| July 1, 1943 


*As measured by the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average. 

“Tt will be noted that the small- 
est previous percentage gain for 
a bull market occurred during the 
1917-19 period when stock prices 


'registered an advance of 81.4%. 
'This compares with a rise of some 


55% from the beginning of the 


| present bull market to date.” 


38 % 


Another interesting angle to the 
comparative position of the 
present market is pointed out in 
the latest isue of Selected Invest- 
ments Co.’s Selections. From a 


/comparison showing the gain for 
| Selected American Shares in the 


first half of 1943 amounting to 
28.9% as against 20.1% for the 
Dow-Jones Industrials, the bulle- 
tin goes on to report: 


“The rise which took place in 
stock prices in the first half of 
1943 was exceptional in this re- 
spect: 

“In the 47 years in which the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Stock 
Average has been computed, 
there have been only four other 
years in which that Average 
rose as much as 20% in the first 
six months. 


“The other four excellent first 
half-years were: 1908 (up 23.6%); 
1915 (28.3%); 1919 (30.2%); and 
1933 (63.7%.) 
four preceding years the Aver- 
age went on up to close higher on 
December 31 than on June 30. In 
1908, the final rise for the year 
was 46.6%; in 1915. 81.7%; in 
1919, 30.5%; in 1933, 66.7%.” 


trust | 


Upon the payment of such note, | 


| mittee. 
| Committee shall be held at least | 


'hold an annual meeting and such 


| member 


ject to 
|other men. 
ithe end of on. y. ar the country 
| shall 


In each of these | 





Canada Proposes 
Exchange Union 


(Continued from page 222) 
moved for cause at any:time by 
the Board. 

3. The Governor of the Union 
shall select the operating staff in 
accordance with regulations estab- 
lished by the Governing Board. 
Members of the staff may be made 
available upon request of member 
countries or of other institutions 
of an international character for 
consultation in connection with 
economic problems and policies. 

4. The Governing Board shall 


}appoint from among its members | 


an Executive Committee to con- | 


The Chairman of the Board shall | 
be the Chairman of the Executive 


_Committee and the Governor of 
| the Union 


shall be ex-officio a 
member of the Executive Com- 
Meetings of the Executive 


once every two months and more | 


| frequently if the Executive Com- 


mittee shall so decide. 

5. The Governing Board shall 
other meetings as it may be desir- 
able to convene. On request of 
countries casting one- 
fourth of the votes the Chairman 
shall call a meeting of the Board | 


| for the purpose of considering any 
| matters placed before it. 


6. Net profits earned by the 
Union shall be distributed in the 
following manner: 

(a) 50% to reserves until the 
reserves are equal to 10% of the) 
aggregate quotas of the Union; 

(b) 50% to be divided each 
year among the members in pro- 


|portion to their quotas. 


XI. Withdrawal and Expulsion 
from the Union 


1. A country failing to meet its | 


|obligations to the Union may be 
| suspended provided a majority of 
|\the member votes so decides. 
| While under suspension the coun- 
_'“y shall be denied the privileges 


o. ~-°mbership but shall be sub- 
~ same obligations as any 


~ of the Union. At 


be automai cally dropped 
from membership unless it has 
been restored to gc od standing by | 
a majority of the m »mber votes. | 

2. Any country ‘hich has been | 
a net purchaser f foreign ex- | 
change from the T sion may with- | 
draw from the 1! nion by giving | 
notice and its \ ithdrawal shall | 
take effect one y« ir from the date | 
of such notice. / uring the inter- | 
val between noti :e of withdrawal 
and the taking e fect of the notice 
such country shall be subject to. 
the same oblige tons as any other | 
member of the Jnion. | 

3. Any cor .try which has not | 
been a net urchaser of foreign | 
exchange “.om the Union may.) 
withdrav «rom the Union by giv- | 
ing not’ -e and its withdrawal shall | 
+-'  - ,ect 30 days from the date | 
of suen notice. During the inter- | 
val between notice of withdrawal | 
and the taking effect of notice | 
such country shall be subject to) 
the same obligations as any other | 
member of the Union; except, | 
however, that no country which | 
has given notice of withdrawal | 
shall be required to make loans to | 
the Union under the provisions of | 
paragraph I1.2 above. 

4. A country which is dropped | 
or which withdraws from mem- | 
bership shall have returned to it | 


an amount in its own currency | 
equal to its contributed quota plus | 
other obligations of the Union to | 
the country and minus any sums | 
owed by that country to the 
Union. The Union shall have 5) 
years in which to liquidate its | 
obligation to such country. 


XII. Policies of Member Countries | 


In addition to the obligations | 
assumed under the _ preceding 


| ditional 


| 


paragraphs, each member country 
shall undertake the following: 
1. To maintain by appropriate 
action the exchange rates initially 
agreed with the Union on the 
currencies of other countries and 
not to alter exchange rates ex- 
cept under the provisions of para- 
graph IV.2 above, or with the con- 
sent of the Union and only to the 


extent and in the direction ap- 
proved by the Union. Exchange 
rates of member countries may 


be permitted to fluctuate within 
a range not exceeding the spread 
fixed by the Union itself for its 
own purchases and sales of for- 
eign exchange. 

2. To abandon, as soon as the 
member country decides that con- 
ditions permit, all restrictions on 
foreign exchange transactions 


other than those required effec- 


tively to control capital move- 
ments with other member coun- 
tries; and not to impose any ad- 
restrictions, except for 
the purpose of controlling capital 
movements, without the approval 
of the Union. 

Detailed provision regarding 2 


—Abandonment of Exchange Con- 


trol Other Than on Capital Move- 
ments: 

The Union may make represen- 
tations to member countries that 
conditions are favorable for the 
abandonment or relaxation of for- 
eign exchange restrictions other 
than those required effectively to 
control capital movements and 
each member country shall agree 
to give consideration to such rep- 
resentations. 

3. To cooperate effectively with 
other member countries when 
such countries, with the approval 
of the Union, adopt or continue 
controJs for the purpose of regu- 
lating international movements of 
capital. 

Detailed provisions regarding 3 
—Cooperation in’ Enforcing Ap- 
proved Exchange Controls on Cap- 


‘ital Movements: 


Cooperation shall include. upon 
recommendation by the Union, 
measures that can appropriately 
be taken: 

(a) Not to accept or permit ac- 
quisitions of deposits, securities or 
investments by residents of any 
member country imposing restric- 
tions on the export of capital ex- 
cept with the permission of the 
government of that country and 
the Union; 

(b) To make available to the 
Union or to the government of 
any member country full informa- 
tion on all property in the form 
of deposits, securities and invest- 
ments of the residents of that 
country; and 

(c) Such other measures as the 
Union may recommend. 

4. Not to enter into any new 
bilateral foreign exchange clear- 
arrangements nor engage in mul- 
tiple currency practices except 
with the approval of the Union. 
To give careful considera- 


tion to the views of the Union on 


existing or proposed monetary or 


economic policy the effect of 
which would be to eause a serious 
disequilibrium in the balance of 
payments of the country adopting 
such policy or of other countries. 

6. To furnish the Union with 
all information it needs for its 
operations and to furnish such re- 
ports as it may require in the 
forms and at the times requested 
by the Union. 

7. To adopt appropriate legis- 
lation or decrees to carry out its 
undertakings to the Union and to 
facilitate the activities of the 
Union. 


Judge & Co. Formed 

The firm of Smith & Judge, 2 
Rector Street, New York City, has 
been dissolved and has been suc- 
ceeded by Judge & Co. Partners 
in the new firm are Vincent A. 
Judge and Vincent W. Judge. The 
address and phone number will 
remain the same. 
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“The Spirit Of Enterprise’ 


(Continued from first page) 


to live with our new and unman- 
ageable riches, Mr. Queeny main- 
tains that ‘we are rich in material 
things only by comparison with 
other nations and with the past.” 

The day may come, he predicts 
in the final chapter of “The Spirit 
of Enterprise,’ when workers will 
travel a hundred miles from coun- 
try homes to offices and factories 
by helicopter bus with no greater 


expenditure of time and money | 


than is required for a bus-ride 
through five miles of city traffic 
today. 

“Business foresees,” 
“that the postwar horseless car- 
riages, with light, tough, plastic 


he_ says, 


less irritable, more secure, we 
shall certainly live together more 
happily, with less friction and 
with far greater regard for the 
rights and feelings of our neigh- 
bors. 

“But these and many hundred 
other visions,” he points out, “are 
but promises of great adventure 
which lure modern pioneers—our 
scientists and businessmen—just 
as the unexplored west, the dream 
'of the juncture of the Missouri 
and Columbia Rivers lured Lewis 
|/and Clark into their historic voy- 
|age. That we have reached ma- 
|'turity is a conclusion of pessim- 
'ism. In the preservation of health 
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directed economy, and while he,emerge from this war, Russia, 
marshalls an imposing array of|Great Britain and the United 
historical and contemporary data | States. But out of this peace 
to support his choice, he does not,; he hopes will emerge a world 
by any means, find business fault-| council of nations which will, 
less. /among other achievements, guar- 

“Businessmen,” he says, “should | antee uniform property rights and 
be willing to accept more of the} apply the principles of our Sher- 
classic conception of the free en-|man and Clayton anti-trust acts 
terprise system. Business should|on an international scale to ab- 
recognize the justice of much|olish cartels and open up world 
well-deserved, although misdi-| markets to vigorous, healthy, free 
competition. 


i 
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bodies, powered by small engines | 2nd the conquest of happiness, the 
using ultra high octane motor | fight has just gotten under way. 
fuels, will continue the ceaseless} Much of “The Spirit of Enter- 
progress of the automobile in-| prise” is taken up with an evalua- 


dustry. 


“Business believes that pre-fab- | 


ricated houses of the future will 
be warmed by sunlike, healthful, 
penetrating radiant heat from tiny 
wires buried within walls. They 
will be air-conditioned for sum- 
mer comfort, illuminated by cool, 
germicidal light, and equipped 
with built-in, 


for months, even years. 
tables 


in bulk 


to create new fruits and 


that greatly 


should cheapen them. Our radios 
will be static-free and television 


in full color will be universal.” 


Among other possibilities he 


foresees are clothes of extruded 
fabric and molded 
which will be waterproof, stain- 


proof, flameproof and as easily 


cleaned as a pair of rubber boots. 
Revolutionary new tools of sci- 
ence, he says such as the cyclo- 
tron, which accomplishes the al- 
chemist’s dream of turning one 
element into another, and the 
electron microscope, which en- 
ables us for the first time to see 
a chemical reaction actually tak- 
ing place, may unlock great new 
sources of power so that planes 
and helicopters powered with 
atomic fuel could stay aloft for 
months exploring our polar 
wastes. 


_ Advances of equal significance 
in the field of medicine, he ob- 
serves, make it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the man of the future 
will live vigorously for a century 
and that he will live without ill- 
ness. We may even conceivably 
discover what glandular defects 
make criminals. Being healthier, 
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low-temperature 
refrigeration to keep food fresh 
House- 
wives will buy fruits and vege- 
when they are 
abundant and cheap. And we} 
know that research is on the way 
tables—larger without oe la _and 130 million other Americans. | 
increased yields | 


stockings | 
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| tion of the progress already 
|} achieved by our uniquely indi- 
| vidualist American economy and a 
|resume of the results of our re- 
'cent experiments in a planned or 
'collectivist economy. One con- 
|clusion reached is that business, 
operating under a truly free en- 


timate goal 


| planners inspired by 


as the collectivist 
Thorstein 


use. 

“Who runs American enter- 
prise?” Mr. Queeny asks. “The 
|ultimate consumers! You and I 


| We spend our money where we 
'think we get the best value or 
service. 
|is competing for our favor. 


| terprise.” 
| It is Mr. 





|terprise system, has the same ul-| 


to free 


Veblen and the latter day prophets markets. 
|of the New Deal—production for | Mr. 
|/mediate future are a national in- 
| corporation 


All American enterprise | 
It is | 
'the people who run private en-| 
Queeny’s conclusion | 


| that the people, expressing their | 
desires in the market place, are| be reconciled to a reduction of 


; en 


rected, criticism by New Dealers. | 
Businessmen should correct the | 
causes of the antipathy to their | 
ways that has arisen in such pro- | 
found and superb intellects as | 
that of the Archbishop of Can-| 
terbury. They should be willing | 
to have all conditions necessary | 
to a free market restored, and to | 
provide the people with the full | 
advantage of competition. They 
should accept remedies that go all 
the way in destroying all obstacles 
competition and open 


Among the specific suggestions 
Queeny offers for the im- 


law which would, 
among other provisions, strength- 
existing anti-trust laws by 


prohibiting interlocking direct- 


|orates, mergers between competi- | 


tors and the ownership of stock 
by one business in another. Busi- 
ness, he suggests, must also give | 
up “the special privileges it now | 
enjoys in the way of excessive 
tariffs against nations with an | 
equivalent standard of living and | 


'much more likely to stimulate/| those against low standard na- | 


'further progress toward the ma-| tions as fast as it can be accom- 
| terial and spiritual gains he deems | plished without disrupting our 


| possible than any state-planned, | economy.” 


| state-controlled production sys- | 
_tem. This is not due to any funda-| points out that these progressive | 


|New Dealers or politicians of any 
| party, he maintains. Inevitably, 


|/mental flaw in the characters of | moves 


To be effective, however, he | 


by business must be) 
matched by an equally enlight- | 


ened attitude on the part of gov- | 
/under any type of bureaucracy, | ernment. 


By applying Hatch Act | 


‘public officials “can’t lose by de-| principles to pressure groups, he | 


|lay and inaction. 


petition.” 


“Suppose pianning nad been in| ties. 


They operate | suggests that Congress might de- | health and housing, and social se- 
monopolies; they are not in com-| stroy the disproportionately swol- curity for all, could emerge a 


len power of vociferous minori-| 
By substituting regulatory | 


‘effect twenty years ago,” he offers | laws for government of business 


as an example. “Suppose Henry 
| Ford had been commissar of auto- 
mobiles. It would have been a 
popular appointment. Ford had 
led the industry in cutting prices 
—in mass production. He led in 
high wages. He was a pioneer, 
| proven, honest and fearless. But 
with his power to veto any sug- 
gestion with which he did not 
| agree, is there not a chance we 
|might still be riding around in 
/something resembling Model T’s? 
|Ford believed in them _ so 
|thoroughly that he refused to 
_change his production until it was 
| almost too late. Indeed the Ford 
/company never recaptured the 
_lead it once held. Had Ford been 
/commissar, might not his decision 
| have been 
| standardize on Model T’s—a ruling 
which would have been made in 
all sincerity?” 

While Mr. Queeny votes un- 
hesitatingly for free enterprise as 
opposed to a state planned and 


|cial aims of the New Deal. 


| aimed at bettering working condi- 


der to provide adequately for the 
| so-called 


|promises even greater gains for 


| nological progress through a pro- 
| gressively 


|finance a much more ambitious 
|/and extensive social program than 
|}any redistribution of our present 


Finally, far from advocating any 
sacrifice of the social gains of 
the past decade, Mr. Queeny says 
that “in a resurrection of a climate 
wherein private enterprise may 
again thrive, we need not abandon 
any of the publicly-expressed SO- | 
Be- | 
cause the public saw the New | 
Deal as an idealistic movement | 





tions and alleviating distress, the 
era will leave an enduring appre- 
ciation of its moral and spiritual 
pronouncements.” 

But, he warns, it is not necessary 
to socialize our economy through 
central economic planning in or- 





lower third. On the! 
contrary, by encouraging free en- | 
terprise, we encourage the tech- | 
nological progress which brought | 
us to our present peak and which | 


the future. By absorbing a part, 
or even all, of the savings of tech- 


increasing 
facturer’s excise tax, 


manu- 
we could 


wealth, and we could do this with- 
out raising average prices to the 
public or reducing incentives to 
capital, labor or management. 


“Thus, over a period of years,” 
Mr. Queeny concludes, “dreams 
of adequate standards of diet, 


reality.” 
To this conclusion he adds a 
final chapter visualizing the pro- 
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'by capricious and unpredictable | . : : 
boards and commissions, Congress | 8ress which science and business 
could free business from crippling | together might achieve in the pre- 


Sees Excellent Prospects 


‘For Associated Electric 


Associated Electric Company 
442s and 5s offer very interesting 
possibilities according to a circu- 
lar prepared by Peltason, Tenen- 
baum, Inc., Landreth Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. Copies of this circular 
discussing the attractions of these 
issues may be had from the firm 
upon request. 
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to concentrate and/' 


continued to protect the people 
from business excesses. 


As another necessary measure, 
he suggests that taxes should be 
reconsidered on the basis of what 
kind and what rates will produce 
over the long pull the greatest po- 
tential revenue needed for normal 
operating expenses of government 
and liquidation of the national 
debt, thus forestalling the infla- 
tionary threat of continued de- 
ficit financing and freeing capital 
markets for the tremendous job 
of reconstruction and new indus- 
trial expansion which lies ahead. 


Queeny rejects any supra-nation- 
al, world state as dangerously im- 
practical in favor of a peace sup- 
ported, through a series of re- 
sional Monroe doctrines, by the 
three great powers likely to 





| 
| 


_ abundant world for all than any 


of the philosophers, pessimists or 
| optimists, ever dreamed possible. 
“To realize the four freedoms,” 


he says, “we need only one free- 


99 


dom—Freedom! 
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The Financial Situation 


Congress has laid aside its labors for an interval, and 
its members have returned to their homes for long-deferred 
consultations with their constituents. 
to be the views and feelings of voters back home will depend 
in large measure what Congress does when it reconvenes. 
This is the way our legislative system has operated for many 
years past, and probably will continue to operate so long 
as it exists. It would, therefore, be futile to complain of it. 
The system tends toward the development of a sort of 
heterogeneous provincialism in Congress, with few mem- 
bers ever attaining a national view of matters of vital na- 
tional interest, which is unfortunate, but the remedy, so 
long as our existing system of representation is retained, 
is to be found among the people themselves rather than 
among those representing them. 


What Is Needed 


What is needed, and what was never more essential 
than at the present moment, is that the great rank and file 
of the American people think more in national terms about 
the problems of the day, and apply the same common sense 
to them that they apply day by day to their personal affairs. 
So long as the political trickster, whether he be a candidate 
for membership in Congress or for the Presidency of the 
United States, finds it possible to gain a large following 
by clamor for hare-brained programs supported by ad 
hominem argument, just so long will such candidates for 
public place be active and vocal—and successful. And, it 
may be added, highly destructive of the interests they pro- 
fess to serve. Indeed, with the advances that have come 
within recent years in communication facilities, the dangers 
from such demagoguery has immensely increased. 


Many Complaints 
The Congressman, when he has had time to get in 
touch with his constituents this year, will find them all with 
complaints, many of them with bitter complaints. He 
should likewise find them demanding light and leadership 
as well. Legislators from agricultural districts will hear 
many complaints of many things. Short-sighted draft pol- 
(eaten: on page 226) 


‘From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


The bitterness of Washington, and there is plenty of it, has 
spread over the past few weeks, to confines outside of the Bureau- 
crats. Heretofore, the correspondents have made high revelry over 
the bickerings and feuds of these fellows. They have treated with 
them indignantly, laughingly, mostly indignantly, as men whose 
vanities were knifing the boys at the front. 

Now they are seething about a® 208 
clique of their colleagues, aj ous kind, 
clique that seems to have become who were in the forefront of the 
just as harmful as any of the interventionist movement before 
contentious Bureaucrats could Pearl Harbor, are now taking ad- 
possibly be. It wouldn’t be sur-| vantage of their influence, and 
prising if this feeling on their intentionally or otherwise are 
part came into the open presently stirring up a serious racial con- 
and a good thing for the country | troversy, one in which it is diffi- 
it would be. If the Washington) cult to discuss frankly all the 
correspondents ever get to fight- | various aspects, while American 
ing among themselves and forget! boys are being killed and maimed. 
their gentlemanly rule of feather-| The real truth of the so-called 
ing each other’s nest, it would|De Gaullist - Giraud controversy 
provide enlightenment for the! will develop to be, probably after 
country, to say the least. the war, one of the rottenest chap- 

The question that is giving heat | ters of the Second World War. It 
to the fellows. to the extent that| will be so rotten because some 





long acquaintances are cold-| American journalists turned from 
shouldering one another, is that of |the proposition of winning the 
General De Gaulle and his so-| war, when it was at its height, to 


the insistence that the war would 
|;not be won unless De Gaulle was 
accepted as the overall big shot 
of France, poor old mistreated 
France. Furthermore, some of 
| these iournalists are doing this on 
(Continued on page 231) 


called Free French. What is burn- 
ing up the rank and file corre- 
spondents is that a clique, headed | 
by Walter Lippman, has turned | 
from its pursuit of objective 
journalism to press agentry and | 
press agentry of the most danger- 


at this time. These men | 


“Big Boys’’ Of Business Not ‘Cashing In’’ 
Thomas W. Lamont Tell Poet Benet 


Upon what they find | s : a 
'Says Industries, On Contrary, Are More Likely To Be‘ 


| 





Dangerously Depleting Reserves Under Tax 
Legislation—Benet Defends Stand 


The views of Thomas W. Lamont on “Big Boys” 


Literature,” published July 10, his defense of “Capital” so called, 
having been prompted by certain observations on economics and 
business by William Rose Benet, winner of the Pulitzer poetry prize 
in 1941. The particular comments of Mr. Benet to which Mr. 
Lamont takes exception appeared » eaters ‘ 


in Mr. Benet’s’ column, The | Benet | that aaiiaale “have a strong 
Phoenix Nest,” in the May 22 is- | | suspicion that capital is cashing 
sue of the “Review.” Writing in | in on the war. “Careful an- 


a spirit of 
cordial in- 


| alysis,” says Mr. Lamont, “fails 
/entirely to bear out the ‘cashing - 








and, says Mr. Lamont, “I cannot 
help wondering what your def- 


the contrary, I assure you... 
that what we have to be con- 





inition of ‘capital’ is that has eB kd 2 a 
shown such ‘self-righteousness.’ 
Is it the recent ‘high-handed 


conduct’ of both houses of Con- 
gress? Or is it the conduct gen- 
erally of our millions of citizens 
vho own the greatest single cap- 
ital item in our country, namely 
our farms, and of the other mil- 
Jions who own the shares of our 
great industrial and transporta- 
tion corporations?” 


statistics. 
statistics. 
their children to read. 


of Business | 
have been accorded a prominent place in the “Saturday Review of 


cerned about is this: namely, that 
many of our industrial concerns, 
under present tax legislation, far 
from cashing in on the war, are 
more likely to be dangerously 
depleting the corporate reserves 
they will surely need to meet the 


task of reconversion of their 
plants from war uses and ma- 
chines to peacetime production 


when the war ends.” 





Mr. Lamont’s letter to Mr. 
Benet a lengthy one— also 
touches upon the independence 
of the press, “collectivism,” ete. 


In giving in full the letter of Mr. 
Lamont to Mr. Benet, we also 
give in part the remarks of the 
iatter in his “Phoenix Nest’ col- 
umn in the May 22 issue of the 
“Review” which occasioned Mr. 
Lamont’s rejoinder; at the same 
time we are annexing the re- 
sponse to Mr. Lamont’s letter by 
Mr. Benet, written by him for the 
“Saturday Review” of July 17, 
and released on July 9 for imme- 
ciate publication by the editors 
of the magazine. 

The following is Mr. Lamont’s 


‘cashing | letter to Mr. Benet in the July 10 
in’ on the war, as you seem to)! issue of the “Review.” 


Mr. Lament’s Letter to Mr. Benet 

Dear Bill: 

I have been your constant read- 
and claimed your friendship 
(Continued on page 230) 


timacy with \in’ idea.” Calling attention to a 
the poet, Mr. recent compilation analyzing re- 
Lamont, who | ports of a group of 40 large man- 
is Chairman Gbicturers of war materials, Mr. 
of the Board | Lamont states that “these figures 
of J. P. Mor- | show that while the sales of these 
gan & Co., concerns have grown enormously, 
Inc., questions their payrolls and taxes have im- 
Mr. Benet as mensely increased, whereas their 
to the import net income and the dividends they 
of his remark have paid to stockholders have 
as to “the aeclined.”’ 

self -right- “The Big Boys, as you call 
eousness o f them,’ Mr. Lamont advises Mr. 
Capital to- Benet, “have not been 

ward the re- 

cent high- think. I do not believe you need | 
handed _ con- to be concerned about the Big | 
duct of John Tiedied. W. Linsent Boys in industry,’ says Mr. La-| 
L. Lewis,” mont, who goes on to say: “On 


er 


Babies, Soil, Work And Bombers 


Roger W. Babson Gives Somie Advice 


This week I will write about my own line of business, namely, 
There are four things that this country should learn from 
I hope parents will cut this column out and save it for 


We Need More Good Babies 
It is true that the birth rate has jumped up since the draft went 








will get them 
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5, battle lines, during the past cen-| 


turies, because they are far more 
valuable in raising fighters. This 
is a hint to the WAACS, WAVES 
and SPARS! 


We Need More Good Soil 


The real difficulty with our 
food situation is the impoverish- 
ment of our soils. For years, the 
cutting down of forests has caused 
a soil erosion which is a basic 
cause of the farmers’ troubles. 
Then our big cities began to grow 
and they added to the difficulty. 
The beef and crops which con- 
tained the necessary minerals 
were shipped off the farm to the 


cities. Following their consump- 
tion these necessary minerals 
went down the sewers of these 


cities into the ocean. Farms have 
also suffered from automobiles 
since farmers began to buy gas- 
oline. Thus there is no refuse 
from the horses and the necessary 


'cover crops of hay and oats were 


lost, all of which had heretofore 
built up the soil. 

Now the country has gone crazy 
over synthetics and is bragging 
«bout the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber, synthetic plastics 
and synthetic textiles, all of which 
will rob the soil still further. The 
farmers are fighting to have the 

(Continued on page 231) 
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icies and sky-rocketing wages in industrial centers have| and the difficulties to which they are being subjected are |available facilities, steel 
|really an unavoidable part of a state of total war. It has! 


made it impossible for most farmers to obtain the help they 
need to cultivate and harvest the large crops that they are 
being urged to raise. Thanks to an equally unwise earlier 
policy of allocating materials, many if not most farm imple- 
ments are not to be had. Even parts are not always avail- 
able. Prices which the farmers believe are too low— 


although they have certainly been doing well of late—are | 


holding products on the farms which are badly needed by 
consumers. Irrational price ratios developing out of faulty 
control programs are promoting the feeding of hogs, with 
the result that many other farmers who normally buy much 
of their feed are in dire straits in trying to keep their normal 
herds and flocks producing. Long-sustained labor favoritism 
is being reflected in the prices the farmers must pay for 
goods they must buy. Of these and other troubles the repre- 
sentatives of agricultural constituencies will hear a great 
deal during the coming weeks. 


Cost of Living 


Representatives from districts largely composed of 
wage earners and lower-salaried clerical employees will 


be told with a substantial element of truth that current cost 
of living indexes fail to reflect what has actually taken 


place in the retail price situation. They will know, of course, | 


that many of those making such complaints have little 
ground for their pleas, since for the most part earnings have 


risen even faster than the cost of living, but they will soon ' 
learn that this is not true of a substantial element in the) 


population. They will hear many complaints of violations 
of price regulations, of “black markets’ and many kindred 
developments. And they will doubtless hear also about the 
recently developed “hostility” toward labor shown by Con- 
gress. 


Business, Small and Large 


To be sure, all members of Congress will be told by 
small business men, for small business men are everywhere, 
that the multiplicity and confusion of rules and regulations, 
the uncertainty of supplies often resulting from red tape 
and official bungling, and the impossibility of obtaining 
adequate manpower are driving them from business. They 
doubtless will hear, if they are really upon the alert, that 
many of these endless regulations are being ignored, for 
the simple reason that no one understands what they mean, 
or has time to keep track of the endless stream of them. 
Others are not heeded because it is impossible to do so and 
stay in business. Those legislators who give serious heed 
to the needs and the difficulties of larger business organi- 
zations will be disturbed by reports from these enterprises 
which in many instances will not greatly differ from those 
of the smaller concerns. 


The Consumers’ Hardships 


All voters are, of course, consumers, and from them the 
Congressman will hear constantly and emphatically. He 
will be asked why it is, that with the ranges over-stocked 
with cattle, the average citizen must beg for a piece of 
beef, and then often not get it, or if he gets it, finds that 
it is all but inedible. Many a member of Congress will 
doubtless be called upon to explain why items which are 
not supposed to be in particularly short supply are not to 
be had in many communities at all, or if at all, in very 
limited quantities and at wholly erratic and unpredictable 
intervals. If he happens to be from the Eastern seaboard 
he will be asked many embarrassing questions about gaso- 
line and oil, about the crazy-quilt pattern of attempts to 
regulate their distribution, and all the rest. 


Seek Out the Causes! 

All this and more of the same sort are inevitable in 
the circumstances. It is wholesome. It should prove helpful. 
But it should not stop with mere complaints, and it cer- 
tainly should not be susceptible to dismissal with promises 
of special treatment for this, that or the other plaintiff, or 
with scatter-brained suggestions as to national policy. The 
voter, whether he be a cotton farmer from South Carolina 
or a mechanic in Detroit—or a plain housewife from a New 
England town—should make it his or her duty, as it is his 
or her obligation to himself or herself, to inquire thought- 
fully into the causes of these difficulties. and the possible 
lines of constructive remedy. And they should insist that 
their representatives in Washington meet them on that 
ground. They have a right to expect that any man or 
woman who has been representing them in Washington 
should have made good use of his or her opportunity to 


see the national picture as a whole, and to arrive at sane 


| upon having an answer is in what degree the inconveniences | 


' the consequences of official blundering, and insistent re- 
soon hear a good deal about the cost of living. They will | 





| conclusions as to what is and what is not feasible as a cure | 
_for a most distressing situation. 


One of the first questions to which they should insist | 


become a habit with all too many authorities to reply to all | 
criticisms with the smug assertion that we are at war, etc., | 
without ever once undertaking to demonstrate that the 
matter about which complaint is made is an unavoidable 
cost item in the prosecution of the war. Too often effort 
is made to avoid the consequences of public dissatisfaction 
with the typical politician’s assertion that ‘“‘very few Amer- 
icans place appetite above patriotism’’, or the like. The 
time has come for the American people to brush aside such 
trash and get down to brass tacks in this business of deter- | 
mining whether, and in what ways, the war effort is impos- 
ing quite unnecessary hardships upon the civilian population. 


Insist Congress Help 
No one doubts for a moment, of course, that incon- 
viences, and quite possibly hardships, are inevitable in war- 
time. No public-spirited man or woman is likely to rebel 
at such sacrifices as are really necessary. That, however, 
is quite a different matter from being willing to endure 


fusal on the part of officials or legislators to do what may 
be to reduce that blundering to a minimum. There are 
many things Congress could do to help when it gets back 
to Washington, but it is not likely to do many of them un- 
less the public effectively demands it. 


Banker to Poet | 


“No, Bill, I do not believe you need be concerned about the Big | 
Boys in industry. . On the contrary, I assure you from personal | 
knowledge that what we have to be concerned about is that many | 
of our industrial concerns, under present tax legislation, far from | 
cashing in on the war, are more likely to be dangerously depleting | 
the corporate reserves they will surely need to meet the task oi | 
reconversion of their plants from war uses and machines to peace- 
time production when the war ends. Of course, we may squeeze the 
corporations until the pips squeak, but let us leave them enough 
to prepare for this vital task of reconversion... . 

“One other thing I have overlooked. That is, when you said: ‘We 
have seen unfettered initiative and free enterprise run a country right 
into the hole.’ In other words it was primarily the initiators and 
free enterprisers, was it, who brought.on the great business depres- 
sion that began late in 1929? Is that what you mean, Bill? Is that 
really possible? ... 

“Forget about the machinations of these ‘free-enterprisers’ of 
yours that you think have done so badly by us. Forget about your 
Big Boys and all the category of personal devils. Just sit down with 
me late some afternoon over a cool drink at the Century Coffee 
House, or where you will and fix up with me a simple little inter- 
national plan that will prevent wars. Then we shall be able to avoid 
post-war panics and depressions and you will finally get a real idea 
of the system that is variously called the profit system, or the capital 
system, or the enterprise system, or the savings and thrift system. 

“Let us be careful, you and I, in our urge to better humanity, 
not to kill off the precious thing that in your piece you yourself call 
‘the independence of Americans.’’”’—Thomas W. Lamont to William 
Rose Benet, poet and editor. 

(The banker may not be able to write poetry, but the poet, and a 
good many others, would profit by careful study of what he does 


The State Of Trade 


A number of the heavy industries showed declines for the week. 
Steel and electric power production were lower, while coal produc- 
tion and carloadings were higher for the week. The retail trade 
showed outstanding gains, with department store sales up 39% com- 
pared with the same week a year ago. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week ended July 3rd totaled 
852,106 cars, according to reports®- pers rarer 
from the Association of American | 26.6%. The country as a whole 
Railroads. This was an increase| was 20.1% ahead of last year. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


higher than output of 7,01; 
tons in June last year. 

On the basis of average weekly 
production of 1,638,019 tons in 
June, representing use of 94.6% of 
ingot 
output was at the lowest point 
since August, 1942, when the 
weekly average was 1,631,525 net 
tons. 

Consumer buying this week 
maintained retail sales volume at 
high levels, despite the inaugura- 
tion in many stores over the 
country of the summer schedule 
of a one-day closing, according to 
the weekly review of Dun & 
Bradstreet Inc. Retailers in out- 
lying districts find their stores 
less assured of shoppers because 
of the cut in traveling facilities, 
the review says. 

Department store 


302 


sales on a 


| country-wide basis were up 39% 


for the week ended July 3rd, com- 
pared with the same week a year 
ego, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Store sales were up 29% for the 
four weeks ended July 3rd, com- 
pared with the same period-a year 
ago. 

Department store sales in New 
York City in the week ended July 
10th, were 13% smaller than in 
the like 1942 week, according to 
a preliminary estimate issued by 
the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank. The bank pointed out that 
there was one less shopping day 
in the week this year compared 
with last year, because Independ- 
ence Day was observed on a Mon- 
day this year as against Saturday 
in 1942. 

In the previous week ended 
July 3rd, due also partly to the 
difference in the holiday, sales of 
this group of stores were 29% 
larger than in the corresponding 
week last year. 

Coal production is approaching 
the pre-strike rate and is still 
gaining, according to Fuel Admin- 
istrator Ickes. 

During the week ended July 
3rd, 10,350,000 tons of soft coal 
were produced, Mr. Ickes said. 
That was twice the amount mined 
in the preceding week. 

The Bureau of Mines estimated 
anthracite production at 623,000 
tons during the week of July 3rd, 
but Mr. Ickes said that reports 
from the field indicate that the 
current week’s output may exceed 
pre-strike figures. Anthracite 
production for the week ended 
June 26th, was 284,000 tons. 

In discussing this week’s coal 
production Deputy Coal Mines 
Administrator Carl E. Newton 
said: 

“We are driving to increase the 
production of coal to win the war, 
to a maximum capacity of the in- 
dustry. We are in a pitched bat- 
tle against time to get enough coal 
mined and transported this sum- 
mer to carry us through the next 
winter without having to curtail 
war activities for lack of fuel. We 
have got to win this battle.” 





Weinberg Resigns 
The resignation of Sidney J. 
Weinberg as assistant to Donald 





of 91,262 cars from the preceding | 


week, 98,366 cars more than the 
corresponding week in 1942 and 
11,747 cars above the same period 
two years ago. This total was 


104.73% of average loadings for | 


the corresponding week of the 10 
preceding years. 

Electric power output, as re- 
ported by the Edison Electric In- 
stitute for the week ended July 3, 
dropped to 4,110,793,000 kilowatt 
hours from 4,120,038,000 reported 
in the preceding week, and com- 
pares with production of 3,424,- 
188,000 kilowatt hours in the cor- 
responding week of 1942. 


The Southern States led other 
major geographical divisions in 
percentage increases over 1942 at 
28.3, thereby exceeding the Paci- 
fic Coast area, which had held the 
lead for some time. Other gains 
were: New England 13%, mid- 
Atlantic 20.8%, Central industrial 
19.5%, West Central 16.3%, Rocky 
Mountain 16.6% and Pacific Coast 





Steel production in the United 
States is scheduled this week at 
97% of rated capacity, indicating 
output of 1,679,700 net tons of in- 
gots and castings, the American 
Iron & Steel Institute announces. 
Last week’s rate was 96.6% and 
production was 1,672,800 tons. For 
the like 1942 week the rate was 
98.4% of the then smaller capa- 
city and output was 1,683,000 tons. 


Although steel production in 
the nation slumped in June to the 
lowest levels in 10 months as a 
result of the coal strikes, output 
for the first half of 1943 reached 
a record total of 43,866,912 net 
tons, an increase of 1,331,000 tons 
over the previous top recorded 
last year, the American Iron & 
Steel Institute reports. 


Production of ingots and cast- 
ings by the industry in June 
amounted to 7,027,101 net tons, 


substantially below the May total 
of 7,545,379 tons and only slightly 


M. Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, because of ill 
health was announced by Mr. 
Nelson on July 6, effective Aug. 1. 

In accepting Mr. Weinberg’s 
resignation, Mr. Nelson said he 
wanted him to return to the WPB 
when he is well again and ex- 
pressed “deep appreciation for the 
fine patriotic service you have 
given to your country.” 

Mr. Weinberg was senior part- 
ner of Goldman-Sachs & Co. and 
a director of many corporations 
when he went to Washington in 
May, 1941, to become assistant to 
Mr. Nelson in the Division of 
Purchases of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. When the 
WPB was created in January, 
1942, with Mr. Nelson as _ its 
Chairman, Mr. Weinberg was 
made assistant to the Chairman, 
serving for a time as head of the 
Bureau of Industry Advisory 
Committees and later handling 
personnel matters. 
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Passage Of Green Silver Bill Criticized 
By Dr. Spahr As Favoring Unsound Currency 


Passage of the Green bill 


silver 


represents 
interests at the expense of the American people” 


for the 
and marks 


“another victory 


“another step toward moral bankruptcy in the administration of the 


nation’s currency,” according 
Economists’ National Committee 
charged that the Green bill “pro-¢ 
vides the means by which this 
country shall have more irre- 
deemable paper money.” 

The bill, providing for the re- 
lease of Treasury silver for war 
and essential civilian uses at not 
less than 71.11 cents an ounce, 
passed the Senate on June 18 and 
the House on July 5. The Presi- 
dent has since signed the bill. 

In criticising the Congressional 
action on the bill Dr. Spahr said 
in part: 

“The victory of the silver bloc 
over the American people lies in 
the fact that, under the terms of 
the Green bill, Treasury silver, 
bought at an average cost of ap- 
proximately 50 cents ‘per ounce, 
cannot be sold to industries, even 
to aid the war effort, at less than 
the silver-subsidy price of 71.11 
cents per ounce. The Treasury, 
Donald Nelson, and the Navy 


to 
Economics at New York University 


Walter E. Spahr, Professor of 
and Executive Secretary of the 


on Monetary ‘Policy. Dr. Spahr 





of $660, 000,000 of Federal Reserve 
bank notes that carry on their 
face statements as to their secur- 
ity that are utterly false. Now, in 
June and July, 1943, Congress is 
willing to convert $1,667,000,000 
of silver certificates into a paper 
money carrying promises likewise 


‘completely false. 


“Each silver certificate will say 
on its face that ‘This certifies 
that there is on deposit in the 


‘Treasury of the United States of 


wanted this silver sold to war in- | 


dustries at 50 cents in order 
encourage its expanded use as a 
substitute for other scarce metals. 
The silver bloc, however, 
these proposals to a_ standstill. 
They prevented insertion of the 
50-cent price in the Green bill. 
They prevented the passage of the 
bill until Congress was ready 
try to recess for a vacation and 
then railroaded the bill through on 
a reported deal made by the 
Speaker and the Majority and Mi- 
nority leaders of the House which 
precluded amendment. Only a 
negligible number of Congress- 
men, notably Representative Fred- 
erick C. Smith of Ohio, 
this thing to the end. 

“By these tactics the silver bloc 
demonstrated its willingness to 
prevent the sale of Treasury sil- 
ver to war industries until the 
bloc’s subsidy price was protected. 
In March, Donald Nelson asked 
for this Treasury silver. In April, 
Senator Green said that he had 
been informed that the silver 
stocks available to industry would 
last only ten days. But the silver 
bloc, to gain its ends and irre- 
spective of the effects of their tac- 
tics on the production of war 
equipment for our armed forces, 
prevented the final passage of the 
Green bill, except on their own 
terms, until July 5. 

“These tactics of the silver bloc, 
which, for a decade, have been in 
constant operation against the 
best interests of the American 
people and, in the last year or 
so, have operated to the disadvan- 
tage of our armament program 
and armed forces, have not been 
well understood by the general 
public. 

“The Green bill provides that 
as Treasury silver securing the 
silver certificates is sold these 
certificates may be secured by 
silver busbars and other silver 
leased to domestic industry. This 
means that the $1.667,000,000 of 
silver certificates in circulation 
can soon become irredeemable 
paper money in which event the 
certificates will carry on their 
face a promise which the Federal 
government cannot and does not 
intend to fulfill. The dishonesty 
involved here was_ inexcuable 
because it. was unnecessary; Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in one-dollar | 
denominations could have re- 
placed silver certificates as the 


“This lack of respect for 


importance of maintaining the in- | 


tegrity of government promises 
where the people’s money is con- | 
cerned has reached serious pro- | 
nortions. In December, 1942, the | 
Treasury and Federal Reserve au- 
thorities authorized the issuance 


fought|,, 
Life Insurance Agents 


‘Have Sold Over $5 Billion 


to | 


fought | 


to | 


America one dollar in silver pay- 
able to the bearer on demand.’ 
The facts will be that these cer- 
tificates will be ‘secured’ by bus- 
bars in electric plants and other 
silver leased, and that there may 
be no silver on deposit in the 
Treasury in the form of silver dol- 
lars payable to bearer on demand. 
Such ‘security’ is nominal, im- 
practicable, and dishonest because 
no holder of a silver certificate 
can walk into an electric plant 
and clio off a dollar’s worth of 
a silver busbar. 


“Against this immoral and un- 
sound provision of the Green bill 
54 monetary economists of our 
leading universities and colleges 
issued a public protest in Novem- 
ber, 1942, and, in December, 1942, 
Senator Danaher (Conn.) was able 
to eliminate it at least tempor- 
arily. 

“Not a single voice was raised 
in Congress or in Administration 
circles on July 5 in protest against 
this sorry piece of business.” 





Worth Of War Bonds 








the | 





More than $5,000,000,000 worth 
of war bonds have been sold in 


the 19 months since Pearl Harbor | 
15,000,000 American workers | 


to 
by the life insurance agents of the 
country, it was announced July 


9 by Grant Taggart, President of | 
the National Association of Life | 


Underwriters. The total of bond 
sales completed under the payroll 
savings plans initiated by the life | 
agents in cooperation with labor, 
management and other groups, 
and cash sales made by the agents 


reached $5,100,000,000 on July 1.) 
represented purchases by | 


These 
15,000,000 workers in 78,000 firms, 
which includes 
persons enrolled under payroll 
savings plans’ throughout the 
country. In addition to their work 
in selling E bonds, it is indicated 
the agents have sold a large 
volume of F and G bonds in both 
the First and Second War Loan 
drives, their efforts having drawn 
special commendation from Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 

“This work of the life insurance 


agents is one of the important 
home front war jobs today,” Mr. | 


Taggart said, 
ing unsparingly of their time in 
aiding the government to secure 
the necessary funds with which to 
finance the war. 


000 life underwriters have parti- 
cipated 


{tional plans for war financing.” 
| It was announced by Mr. Taggart 


t | that the life underwriters are now 
latter were retired because of lack | 
of silver security to redeem them. | 


preparing for even greater activity 
‘in September, when the Third War 
| Loan drive is launched. A special 
bond rally is planned for all life 
| insurance men attending the war- 
time meeting of the National As- 
| sociation of Life Underwriters the 
early part of September. 


about half of all | 


“The agents are giv- | 


More than 23,-! 


in the organized selling | 
campaign and their work has be- | 
come an integral part of the na- | 


FDR Opposes Change Balances Accumulated By Latin America 


In Givil Air Set- ‘Up In U. S., London Major Post-War Trade influence 


National City Bank Sees Dollar and Pound Balances 
Affecting International Trade and Exchange Immediately 


President Roosevelt on July 5) 
was indicated as saying that agen- | 
cies now 


governing civil aviation | 


are “working satisfactorily” and | 
should not be revamped. Associ- 


According to the National City Bank of New York, 


“the dollar 


balances accumulated in the United States by Latin American coun- 


ated Press Washington advices| tries, and the sterling balances piled up by many countries in Lon- 
from which this is learned »| don, are now of such size that they are certain to be a major in- 
further reported: | fluence in international trade and exchange immediately after the 

“To change the setup now,” he| war; and they are still growing.” The bank’s comments in the 
wrote Chairman Lea (Dem.,| matter, under the head “Foreiga? > 
Calif.) of the House Interstate| Balances in U. S. and London”) accounts outside of this country. 
and Foreign Commerce Com-| were contained in July “Monthly | Considering that about $2,000 mil- 


mittee, ‘“‘would so distraet the at- 


| Bank Letter 


tention of officials and employes | the following to say in part: 


of these agencies, 
their efficiency, as to seriously in- 
terfere with the contribution 
| which they could otherwise make 
|in the interest of securing suc- 
| cessful civil aviation in the con- 
duct of the war.” 

“The Chief Executive’s objec- 
tion was to a bill before the 
House and Senate which would, 
among other things, take the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Civ- 
ilian Aeronautics Administration 
away from the Commerce De- 
partment, make the board super- 
visor over the administration, and 
establish an independent director 
to investigate accidents. 

“Under the present 


and so impair 


arrange- 


ments the CAB issues certificates | 


to 
pay 


airline operators, fixes mail 
rates, investigates accidents 
and regulates commercial avia- 
tion generally. The CAA 
supervises safety measures and! 
has control over the airports and 
airways. 

“The President’s letter was un- 
derstood to have expressed con- | 
cern that changes are contem-~ 


he said, the services of the estab- 
lished agencies are so _ greatly 
needed by the armed forces. The 
letter was said not to have men- 
tioned other phases of the legisla- 
tion, among them Federal reguia- 
tion of flying, zoning of airports 
and studies looking toward post- 
war problems and the possible 
carrying of all first-class mail by 
| air.” 

a INAS RRNIRIE en... -neenenainr aa ead 
U. S. Life Companies 
Paid Out Over $1 Billion 
In Five Months Of 1943 


Payments to American families 
by their life insurance companies 
in May brought the total for the 
| first five months of the year above 
| the billion dollar mark, with death 
| benefits for the period showing 
'an increase of 11% over the cor- 
responding period of 1942, and 
surrender value payments 35% 
below last year’s total, it is re- 
| ported by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. Aggregate benefits to 
policyholders during the period 





| 











pared with $1,041,787,000 a year | 


ago. 
The Institute’s 

| July 9 further said: 
‘May death benefit payments at 


announcement | 


$89,485,000 were. slightly below | 
the amount reported for April, 


but were above payments in May 
a year ago. For the five months | 
death benefits totaled $467,820,000, | 
as compared with $422,021,000. 

“Policyholders in May ‘called 
for only $25,941,000 of the cash 
values in their policies, whereas 
$40,203,000 was withdrawn a year 
ago. For the first five months of 
‘the year the payment of these 
values was $132,431,000, a decrease 
of more than $70,000,000 from the 
$204,167,000 total for the same 
period last year. 

Following are the May benefit 
| payments in detail, together with 


amounted to $1,020,878,000 as com- | (Uns 


“These balances in 
wartime trade shifts. 
tally, 
chases by the United Nations from 


the countries of the 


originate 


” in which it also had | lions of 


Fundamen- | 
they reflect increased pur- | 


newly-mined gold must 
| have been retained outside of the 
United States during the last two 
years or so, it follows that at the 
present time the known and un- 
recorded monetary reserves out- 


Western | side of this country must be in the 


Hemisphere and of the British | neighborhood of $11,500 millions. 


Empire, particularly since the loss| This is roughly 34% 


of the resources of Southeastern 
Asia. This trade has been far 
more one-sided than is normally 
the case. Because of concentra- | 
tion on war production and short- | 
age of shipping, neither the United 
States nor Great Britain has been 


able to supply to these countries | 


the goods which they 
for 
The result is a heavy trade bal- 
ance in their favor. 

“Since 1940 there has been 
complete reversal in the balance | 
of trade between the United States 
and Latin America. 


of $126 
following, 


in the | 
we had | 


millions; 
however, 


ports 
year 


|an excess of imports of $106 mil- 


| 


plated ‘at the present time’ when, | 
} 


| hions, and in 1942 our import bal- | 
ance came to almost $300 millions. 
Since our purchases are generally 
being maintained, there is likeli- 
hood of another huge import bal- 
ance in'1948. 

‘Nor are the favorable trade bal- 
ances Latin America’s only source 
of dollars Large disbursements 
are being made by us in connec- 
tion with Western Hemisphere de- 
fense, and we are financing a con- 
siderable amount of highway and 
factory building, expansion of 
mines, and cultivation of crops 


'formerly obtained from Southeast- 


ern Asia. Still another source of 
dollars is the inflow of private 
capital into those countries. 


“Combined gold reserves and 
foreign currency resources of 
eleven Latin American countries 
aggregated about $1,325 millions 
at the end of 1942, compared with 
$775 millions in December 1940. 
Both gold and foreign exchange 
resources are apparently growing 
rapidly, for a tentative estimate 
put them at about $1,500 millions 
by the end of March 1943. 


which they are able to pay. | 


In that year | 
noW \ our trade showed an excess of ex- 





want, and | 


of the total 
monetary stocks in the world and 
almost as much in value as the 


| world including the United States 


held at the end of 1932, prior to 
‘the dollar revaluation of the 
metal. Of course, the credit struc- 
ture which the gold outside of the 
United States is supporting has 
become much vaster. 

“The problem of the liquidation 


| of pound sterling balances without 


| creating 
a | 


| 


demoralizing currency 
instability will be a thorny one. 
| By making recommendations for 
| spreading their use over a long 
period, the White plan for cur- 
| rency stabilization recognized 
their importance in post-war re- 
lations. If other countries will ac- 
_cept British goods for them the 
| problem of course can be solved 
| effectively. Thus much depends 
‘on the degree of protectionism 
which the countries owning the 
| sterling adopt, and also whether 
they will want to spend their 


,; money in Great Britain or to con- 
| vert it to other currencies and do 


their buying elsewhere. These are 
matters which it is now difficult 
to predict. 


“From the point of view of post- 
war relations, the accumulation of 
gold and dollar balances on the 
part of Latin American countries 
is a favorable development. They 
will provide a cushion against the 
| effects of post-war changes in bal- 
ance of payments, and contribute 
to long term stability. One prac- 
tical result, which already has 
come about, is a greater stability 
in currency values, accompanied 
by relaxation in exchange con- 
trols. 





| 


“On the other hand, the ex- 
panded domestic purchasing 


“The whieninnedie’ of the large ac- | power in the hands of the people 


lation of dollar exchange by 
foreign countries and its conver- 


'in our own gold reserves and an 
increase in gold under earmark 


| for foreign central banks and gov- 


| ernments. 


| 
| 


| $22, 


| gold reached 





ithe cumulative totals for the year | 


to date: 
May 
Payments 
| Death benefits $ 89,485,000 
| Matured en- 


First 
Five Months 


dowments _. 27,950,000 140,229,000 
Disability 7,255,000 38,674,000 
Annuities 12,842,000 70,804,000 
Surrender 

values 25,941,000 132,431,000 


Dividends to 


Policyholders 30,812,000 170,920,000 


, Total $194,285,000 $1,020,878 





1943, our gold reserves were about 
$400 millions below the peak of 
793 millions reached in No- 
'vember 1941, while earmarked 
almost $3,000 mil- 
lions by the end of last April, the 
largest amount ever held. In ad- 
dition, foreign central banks and 
governments have acquired U. S. 
Government securities: holdings 
of these securities by the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank for 
foreign account stood at the end of 
1942 at $481 millions. These 
figures are both in addition to the 
foreign deposits held at the Re- 
serve Banks, currenty $1,082 mil- 
lions, 
% By 


“At the end of 1940, the known 


‘monetary gold reserves outside the 


$ 467,820,000 | 
| Federal 


| addition there were, according to | 


ooo.exchange funds 


United States were put by our 
Reserve Board and the 
Bank for International Settle- 
ments at about $7,000 millions. In 


the Bank for International Settle- 


ments, about $2,500 millions of 
gold in unrecorded holdings of 


and government 





| Sion into gold has been a decline | 


of these countries, which the ac- 
cumulation of gold and foreign 
exchange reflects, is having infla- 
tionary effects due to inability to 
import goods to absorb it. It is 


At the end of June | contributing to the upward spiral- 


ing of prices.” 


——_$_____. 


‘Roger R. Clouse Joins 
Cleveland Reserve Bank 
M. J. Fleming, President of 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
Jand, announced on July 1 the ap- 
pointment of Roger R. Clouse, a 
Cleveland attorney, as Secretary 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Cleveland Regional Bank. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from the 








Northwestern University Law 
' School in 1934, Mr. Clouse be- 
| came associated with Garfield, 
| Baldwin & Vrooman of Cleve- 
‘land. In April, 1942, be became 
connected with the Office of 
|Civilian Defense of the Fifth 
Region, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, which association he 
maintained until his connection 
| with the Reserve Bank. 
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President Says Invasion Of Sicily 
Marks ‘Beginning Of The End’ 


President Roosevelt considers the Allied invasion of Sicily 
” of Axis-controlled Europe. 


beginning of the end 
The President’s views of the 
mal dinner 


Honore Giraud, the French 


at the White House on July 9 in honor 
military 


“the 


invasion were expressed at a for- 
of Gen. Henri 


commander. Mr. Roosevelt 


had announced news of the landings in Sicily in an impromptu talk 
to dinner guests and the White» 


House made public on July 10 
excerpts from his remarks. He 
confidently predicted the libera- 
tion of France and the restoration 
of the people of France. 

The following regarding the 
state dinner and the President's 
remarks was reported by the As- 
sociated Press: 

The recital of events at last 
night’s dinner proved it to be one 
of the most dramatic state func- 
tions held at the executive res- 
idence in many a month. Mr. 
Roosevelt and his guests, French 
und American military, naval and 
civilian officials sat down to a 
ainner about 8:15 P. M. (E.W.T.), 
and the affair went routinely un- 
til about 9 o’clock. Then Mr. 
Roosevelt received word that 


landings actually had been made} 
‘through which peace and friend- 


on Sicily. 

The President was sitting with 
General Giraud on his right and 
General George C. Marshall, the 
American chief of staff, on his 
ieft. Across the table was Secre- 
tary of State Hull, Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy, the President’s 


personal chief of staff; and Ad-| 
miral Ernest J. King, commander- | 


in-chief of the fleet. Possibly no 


item of news could have been. 
more exciting to these men and no} 
‘ence the day before “do not con- 


subject more heavily on their 
minds at that time than the Sicil- 
ian operation. 

But with his sense of the 
dramatic, Mr. Roosevelt kept his 
information to himself until the 
concluding stage of the dinner 
about 10 P.M.; at that time he 
zose to propose a toast and 
thrilled his assembled guests with 
these words: 

“T have just had word of the 
first attack against the soft under- 
belly of Europe.” 

At that point the President 
moved into a very brief descrip- 
tion of the invasion of Sicily after 
pledging his hearers to keep secret 
all he told them until midnight. 


This pledge was necessary because | 
had | 


simultaneous release times 
been fixed for Washington, Lon- 
don and North Africa. 

“The operations have begun,” 
the President said, ‘““‘we won’t get 
definite news until later but the 
news will be coming in from now 
on.” 

Mr. Roosevelt hailed the opera- 
tion as an outstanding example of 


carefully accomplished planning) 


and of co-operation between 
American and British forces. Sim- 
ilar co-operation, he said, has 
been achieved with the French 
forces in North Africa. 

The operation against Europe’s 
“soft underbelly” has a_ great 
many objectives, Mr. Roosevelt 
declared, although “of course the 
major objective is the elimination 
of Germany.” 

“Last autumn, 
Africa was invaded),”’ he went on, 
“the Prime Minister of England 
called it ‘the end of the begin- 
ning.’ I think you can almost say 


(when North 


that this action tonight is the be-| 


ginning of the end.” 


The President § then 
speaking almost directly to Gen. 


Giraud assuring him that “France| 
in which | 


is one of the directions” 
Allied forces will strike to destroy 
Hitler’s hold on Europe. Not only 
will the people in Southern 
France be liberated, he said, but! 
also “the people in Northern 
France—Paris.” 

It was this statement which led 
to speculation that the President 
envisions invasion thrusts into 
Europe from both the Mediter- 
ranean and the British Isles. 


The Chief Executive praised the | 
co-operation of which the French 


military and naval forces in North! 


| order. 


began | 


Africa had given the American 
forces there and he said that he 
thought the “older regime” of 
France is “breaking down.” 
When the Chief Executive had 
completed his assurance of all 
help and assistance in the arming 
the French forces of liberation 
and in freeing France and its peo- 
ple from German enslavement, 
Gen. Giraud spoke briefly in re- 
ply. He thanked Mr. Roosevelt 
for support for France and de- 
clared that through American aid 
French soldiers would have their 
share in freeing their country. 
Gen. Giraud then closed the ex- 
change by lifting his glass and 
proposing to his fellow guests the 
health of the President and the 
glory of the United States which 
he described as the great nation 
restored to the 


ship would be 


earth. 


Coal Operators Ask If 
President Is ‘Capitulating’ 


Representatives of the Appala- | 


chian area coal mine operators on 
July 10 called on James F. Byrnes, | 
War Mobilization Director, for as- | 
surance that comments by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at a press confer- 


fore, Mr. Lewis, through his de- 
fiance of government, has gained 
his point and that they would 
have been better off to have 
joined with Mr. Lewis in the mak- 
ing of a contract. They feel that 
their negotiating committees were 
wrong in trying to support the 
stabilization program. 

“If the coal industry is to retain 
its faith in the authority of the 
War Labor Board and the power 
or your o1tice, 
remarks __ this 


tne President’s 


morning do not constitute capitu- | 


lation by government to Mr. 
Lewis 
Mr. 
to Mr. 
there 


Byrnes’s letter of June 30 
“has been 
that the mines will be operated by 


the government until Oct. 31 or 
for any stated period. 


as this can be done without in- 


creasing the risk of interruption | 


of minins operations. 


“The mines were taken over by 
the government not to punish the 
coal operators, but to see that coal 
is mined. The government is giv- 
ing careful consideration to the 
steps which may be taken to ob- 


tain full compliance with the June | 
| 18 directive of the National War | 
| Labor Board without 


the risk of interruption of mining 
operations.” 


‘OCD Curtails 


Activities 


‘Due To Reduced Funds 


| 


stitute capitulation by the govern- | 


ment” to John L. Lewis, President | jan Defense, steps in the curtail- | 


of the United Mine Workers of | ment of its activities have already | 


an Associated | 


America, states 


Press dispatch, which further goes | 


on to say: 


on July 9 that he knew of no law 
which could compel Mr. Lewis to 
sign a contract with the operators, 
as directed by the War Labor 
Board. He asked what good it 
would do if he sent Mr. Lewis a 
note in longhand on pink paper 
asking him to sign as the WLB 
directed. He said he doubted that 
authority existed for taking over 


‘the UMW. That last comment was 


in answer to a reminder that 
Montgomery Ward & Co. had 
signed a union contract upon his 
He said sanctions existed 
in that case in the form of author- 
ity to take over the firm. 

A statement released on July 
10 by R. L. Ireland jr. and Edward 
R. Burke representing the Ap- 
palachian operators, said: 

“We have not lost faith in the 
War Labor Board and the Office 
of War Mobilization. We do not 
feel that the Administration will 


continue to tolerate the present | 


interruption of coal production 
nor that it will continue to deprive 
us of possession of our mines. To 
do so would mean complete 
capitulation to Mr. Lewis, 
that in turn would be a threat to 
the entire industrial structure of 
the nation.” 

Appended to the _ operators’ 
statement was a copy of a letter 
they sent Mr. Byrnes on July 9, 
saying: 

“We have before us your letter 


of June 30 in reply to our letter | 


of June 23 to the President, in 
_which you state ‘the government 
| is giving careful consideration to 
the steps which may be taken to 
obtain full compliance with the 
June 18 directive of the National 
> War Labor Board without increas- 
|ing the risk of interruption of 
| mining relations.’ 

“We have just seen the report 
pe the President’s press confer- 
ence this morning. It is being in- 
terpreted by the coal industry as 
an answer to our letter of June 23 
to the President and our letter to 
you of June 30. They interpret 
the President’s remarks to mean 
that the Administration has de- 
cided not to require that, there- 


and | 


To meet the reduction made by 


propriation of the Office of Civil- 


been effected and over 200 em- 


services have been termin- 
as of July 15, James M. 
Landis, Director of Civilian De- 
fense, announced on July 6. The 
announcement stated: 


“The Organizations Service Di- 


vision of the Civilian War Service | 
Branch, including the Office of the | 
the Community War In-| 
and the Pro- | 
gram Services Section, has been | 
This means that: the | 
Office of Civilian Defense will no | 


Chief, 
formation Section 


abolished. 
longer render any service to the 


approximately 60,000 Victory 
Speakers who have been organ- 


ized by State and local councils of | 
ex- | 


defense, Director Landis 
plained. Nor will it continue to 
render any service to locally or- 
ganized discussion groups’ or 
centers for war information that 


the various communities have es- | baiting and too much politics-as- 


tablished, he added. In the field 
of motion pictures, the abolition 
of that section will mean that 
State and local defense councils 
can expect only an extremely 


limited number of training films. | 


The radio script exchange service 
for local communities is also 
abolished. 

“Drastic curtailment in staff 
and field operations of the civil- 
ian war services as a whole has 


| been effected, Director Landis an- 


nounced. He expressed the be- 


| lief, however, that leadership and 


direction can still be given to the 
4,000,000 volunteers engaged 


fense councils throughout the na- 
tion.” 


“The 11,000,000 volunteers 
Civilian Defense throughout the 
United States should not regard 
these economies as reflecting in 
any way upon appreciation of 
their work,” Director Landis said, 


“and should not treat the curtail- 
ment of service rendered to them 
as indicating that these volunteer 
services are no longer required 
by the nation. Quite the contrary 
is true.” 

Employees whose services are 
terminated are greater in number 





| in Washington than in the field, 
‘officials reported. 


it is essential that | 
you give us some assurance that | 


; Springs, Colo., 
| organizations to 
| of private and Federal competitive 
Ireland and Mr. Burke said | 
no promise or | 
commitment by the government | 


| their States. 
“The Governor desires to return | 
the mines to their owners as soon | 


| banks. 


increasing | 


| tions, 


' rollback subsidies, 


| wishes, 
in | 
activities in the 12,000 local de- | 


i, | Where CIO unions 





Warns Commercial Banks’ Existence imperiled 
By Encroachment Of Non-Banking Agencies 


Declaring that 15 different types of business are now permitted 
by law to perform commercial banking functions, Harold J. Marshall, 


Secretary of the New 


York State Bankers Association, 


on July 10 


pleaded for the nation’s 15,000 chartered commercial banks through 


their 


State associations to ask for 


State and national investigations 


of “those who seek to encroach upon bank earnings while assum- 


ing few, if any, 
sponsibilities.” 
Mr. Marshall, speaking at a 
meeting of the Western Secre- 
taries Conference of State Bank- 
ers Associations at Colorado 
urged officials of 
institute studies 


banking 


credit and depository agencies to 
determine the actual extent of the 
inroads made and the trend to- 
wards further undermining of the 
commercial banking structures of 
Mr. Marshall said: 
“None of the instrumentalities 
now performing commercial bank- 
ing functions are either willing or 
able to assume the responsibilities 
and restrictions of the chartered 
Still, all of them. are 
seeking opportunities for profit in 
credit lines which rightfully be- 
long in the banking structure. 
“What banking needs is an 
‘amicus curiae’, in plain English, 
a friend of the court, filed in its 
behalf with our legislative repre- 
sentatives by Leo Crowley of the 
FDIC, Marriner Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Preston 
Delano, the Comptroller of the 


| Currency, and each of the 48 State 
'supervisors of banks. 
the right to expect that these 


Banks have 


gentlemen who interpret the regu- 


(lations governing our operations 
| the Congress in the requested ap- | 


shall recognize the need to safe- 
guard our very existence. 

“To date, State and Federal 
supervisory authorities have taken 


= little or no initiative in restricting 
ployees have been notified that | 
| their 


The President told questioners | jteq 


activities and reducing the num- 
ber of agencies in the banking 
field. 


become active is not 


to 


tions 


} tion, 





is a 

“Nevertheless, the job must be! 
done if independent banking is to | 
/survive, and the time for super- | 
visors and State banking associa- | 


re-¢ - 


several years hence when the field 
will have been completely over- 
run by outside agencies, but now, 
when there is still time to save 
thousands of smaller banks.” 

In New York State, he pointed 
out, every principal banking func- 
except trust and fiduciary 
powers, has been taken over by 
one or more non-banking agencies. 
“The situation is loaded with 
dynamite for the banks,” Mr. 
Marshall declared, “‘because the 
shock troops of these groups have 
long ago started campaigns for 
legislation which will give them 
the right to perform still more 
banking functions.” He added: 

“Savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks are 
clamoring for the privilege of 
making small loans; credit unions 
and licensed lenders seek to ex- 
pand into the commercial and 
mortgage loan field; savings banks 
are seeking permission to operate 
demand deposit accounts; savings 
and loan associations want to 
make personal loans; investment 
companies want to make commer- 
cial loans, and Federally subsi- 
dized credit agencies seem to be 
demanding a free hand to lend 
public moneys on any basis they 
choose, without adequate security 
and in many instances without re- 
course. 

“The result is a confused and 
topheavy system under whose 
weight someone is going to be 
crushed. My guess is that unless 
the trend is checked, the small 
banker is the logical victim. He 
‘set-up’, in fact, because his 
business existence is hedged by 
regulations and requirements 
which keep him from fighting 
back at his free-ranging compe- 
titors.’ 


Murray Urges Labor Grusade To Force” 
Gongress To Support President’s Program 


Philip Murray, President of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


appealed on July 11 to labor 


and other groups to join in a 


“great crusade” to force Congressional support for President Roose- 


velt’s “victory program.” 


Specifically citing his objections to pores of the Smith-Con- 
nally anti-strike bill and to Congressional efforts to block food price 


Mr. Murray, 


a nation-wide radio spech, said 


“there has been too much labor- | 


baiting, too much Administration- 


usual” in the present Congress. 

United Press Washington ad- 
vices, in the New York “Herald 
Tribune” in reporting Mr. Mur- 
ray’s talk, further stated: 


“He said the CIO executive | 


board has decided that the ‘time 
has come for labor to take the 


‘lead in mobilizing popular sup- 


port behind our commander-in- 
chief . . . to impress upon mem- 
bers of Congress the _ people’s 
and to prepare for the 
election of a more progressive 
Congress in 1944.’ 


“He announced plans for special 
conferences to be held during the 
next two months in every com- 
munity or Congressional district 
are repre- 
sented. All sections of organized 
labor, consumer groups and pub- 
lic officials will be asked to at- 
tend, as will representatives to 


‘Congress from the respcetive dis- 
_tricts. 


“Charging that Congress has in- 
terfered with price control by 
cutting the appropriation for the 
Office of Price Administration 
and forbidding grade labeling, he 
said the CIO demand ‘a real 
rollback of living casts to the 
level of Sept. 15, 1942,’ or a revi- 
sion of the Little Steel formula 
to bring wages up to the present 
level of prices. 

“Meanwhile, Senator Millard E. 


in* 


| Tydings, acne of Maryland. 
in a radio address at Baltimore, 
|charged that when the govern- 
Feary uses subsidies to roll back 
|food prices, it leaves the cost of 
| the food ‘for all the people’ right 
|'where it started. 
| “The housewife, through taxes, 
ihe said, ‘must furnish the govern- 
ment with all the money which 
the government uses to pay a part 
of the price of anything the 
| housewife buys.’ 

“Congress recessed last week 
after failing in several attempts 
to put a strict ban on price roll- 
backs through subsidies, already 
applied to meat and butter.” 


Officers of Florida 
Advertising Group 


A recent “convention by mail” 
of the Fourth District of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, 
resulted in the following new of- 
ficers for the district: 


Governor—R. E. McCarthy, Mc- 
Carthy Advertising Agency, Tam- 
pa, Fla. 

Vice-Governor—R. D. Peterson, 
St. Petersburg Independent, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Secretary —Joe Orthner, 
Letter Service, Miami, Fla. 

Treasurer—Stephen H. Fifield, 
| Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
| ville, Fla. 
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Treasury Income Tax Ruling For Employees’ 
Pension, Stock Bcnus And Profit-Sharing Trusts 


Requirements which must be met by employees’ pension, stock | 


| Ownership Of Bank Deposits Surveyed By 
| Federal Reserve System 


Demand deposits at commercial banks increased at an unprece- 


bonus and profit-sharing plans if trusts embodied in these plans are! dented rate in 1942 and the first quarter of 1943, and the total of 
to acquire preferential income tax treatment were announced on! business and personal deposits reached a new high figure of $53.,- 


July 8 by the Treasury Department and the Bureau of Internal Rev- | 000,000,000 at the end of that period. 


Information about the owner- 


. . 2 © ; toca -* le ; ~y . ac > 4 
enue. The requirements are set forth in regulations issued under} ship of these deposits has been obtained through a recent exploratory 


authority of the Revenue Act of 
points out: 

“Two sections of the regulations 
cover integration with the Social 
Security system of plans which 
exclude employees not earning 
more than $3,000 a year. While 
10 particular formula is. pre- 
scribed, the rule established 
that such plans must be so in- 
tegrated that the total benefits 
received by covered employees 
(including their Social Security 
benefits) will not be proportion- 
ately greater than the benefits re- 
ceived under the Social Security 
Act by excluded employees.” 

In connection with the publica- 
tion of the regulations, Commis- 
sioner Helvering made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The Revenue Act of 1942 ef- 
fected very substantial amend- 
ments to the income tax law re-| 
lating to employees’ pension, stock 
benus and profit-sharing trusts 
forming part of plans for the| 
benefit of employees. If the} 
plans meet specified statutory re- | 
quirements the trust income is ex- 
empt from tax. In addition, an 
employer’s contributions to the| 
trust, up to the full amount per-| 
mitted by the law, are deductible | 
in computing his own income tax | 
liability for the year in which} 
they are made, but such amounts | 
zre not required to be included in| 
the taxable incomes of the em- 
ployees until ultimately distrib- 
uted to them. 

“The statutory requirements 
upon which this favorable tax 
treatment is conditioned relate 
‘both to the amounts which may 
‘be contributed by an employer 
and to the allocation and dis- 
tribution of the contributions and 
benefits to the employees. Im- 
portant among these limitations 
are the provisions (1) that the 
trust seeking exemption must be 
‘part of a plan for the exclusive 
benefit of the employees; (2) that 
the plan must cover a fixed high| 
percentage of the total employees | 
or, in the alternative, that it must 
embody a classification of em- 
ployees which is determined by 
the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue not to discriminate in 
favor of officers, stockholders, 
supervisory or highly compen- 
sated employees, and (3) that the 
employer contributions and em- 
ployee benefits must also not dis- 


is 


- 





criminate in favor of those classes 

of employees above specified. 
“The subject of employees’ 

trusts generally and, more par-| 


ticularly, the question of the) 
forbidden discriminations have) 
raised many complex and in-| 


volved problems which have oc- 
cupied the attention of the| 
Treasury Department for many 
months. The plans which most 
often raise the question of dis- 
crimination are those written to 
cover only employees whose an- 
nual earnings are in excess of a 
stipulated amount, usually $3,000. 
This type of plan is an outgrowth 
of the last few years. It includes 
only a small minority of all plans. 
Its development has in large part 
coincided with the high tax rates 
in effect since 1939. Because of 
a tendency to increase in number, 
because eligibility depends on 
how much an employee earns, and 
because almost invariably a very | 
small percentage of the total em- | 
ployees will be covered, such 
plans must be closely examined, 
in view of the policy against dis- 
crimination. 

“While the $3,000 salary classi- 
fication is not in itself anne] 
by the statute, nevertheless, it | 
may well result in the forbidden | 
types of discrimination. 





the law states in effect that the | 


iiar nature. 


nt 


1942. The Treasury Departme 
prohibited discriminations’ will 
not arise merely because in cover- 
age, contributions and benefits, 
employees earning $3,000 per an- 
num or less are excluded, if such 
employees are covered by the 
Social Security program. It also 
provides that discriminations will 
not arise merely because the 
benefits paid upon annual earn- 
ings in excess of $3,000 differ 
from those paid upon earnings of 
$3,000 or less. Moreover, it 
specifically stated that discrim- 
ination will not arise merely be- 
cause contributions and benefits 
are based on a uniform percent- 
age of earnings. The report of 
the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate on this portion of the 1942 
law states that these provisions, 
together with the authority 


| granted to the Commissioner to 


approve non-discriminatory class- 
ifications not meeting the specified 
high percentage requirements as 
to coverage, were intended in part 
‘to make it possible for plans sup- 
plementing the Social Security 
program to qualify.’ 

“It is apparent that the reason 
for permitting these distinctions, 
as between employees earning 
more than $3,000 and those earn- 
ing less, lies 
Social Security provides bene- 
fits on all the earnings of the lat- 
ter group. However, the pro- 
priety of this type of plan, in 
conjunction with the Social Se- 
curity program, must be viewed 
in the light of the general policy 
of the law that the prohibited dis- 
criminatory effects must. be 
avoided. In drafting regulations 
on this subject therefore, the task 
has been to establish the type of 
supplementation which is permit- 
ted by the law. 

“It is implicit in the reason for 
the exclusion of those earning 
$3,000 or less that if supplemen- 
tation is not to favor the officers, 
stockholders, supervisory and 
highly paid employees included in 
the plan as against the lower paid 
employees excluded, the supple- 
mentary benefits must be related 
to the benefits under Social Se- 
curity. Accordingly, the regula- 
tions issued today adopt the basic 
rule that plans which exclude 
employees whose earnings are 
$3,000 a year or less must be in- 
tegrated with Social Security in 


/such manner that the total bene- 


fits received by employees cov- 
ered by the plan (including their 
Social Security benefits), will not 
be proportionately greater than 
the benefits received under the 


Social Security Act by employees 


earning $3,000 or less. 

“There have been issued, at the 
same time as the _ regulations, 
three rulings by the Income Tax 
Unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue specifically relating to 
the matter of discrimination in 
pension plans which adopt as a 
minimum eligibility requirement 
a salary of $3,000. These rulings 
indicate two examples of such 
plans which will be deemed to 
satisfy the requirements of the 
regulations concerning integra- 
tion with the Social Security pro- 
gram. The third deals with a plan 
which will not be deemed satis- 
factory in that respect. It is be- 
lieved that publication of these 
rulings may prove helpful in con- 
nection with other plans of a sim- 
However, the princi- 
ple of integration does not require 
any particular formula. It lends 
itself to expression in a variety of 
forms, any one of which may 
prove equally satisfactory. Ac- 


erence to a preconceived form, 


is | 


in the fact that! 


| Survey made by the Federal 
ernors stated on July 7 in 
}announcement in the matter. 
| its advices the Board said: 

“Tentative estimates based up- 
oan the sample reports received 
| indicate that between 70 and 80% 
| of demand deposits of individuals, 
|partnerships and corporations at 
|all commercial banks in the coun- 
| try belong to businesses and that 
| between 20 and 30% are personal. 
'In total it appears that incorpor- 
}ated and unincorporated business 
deposits, including those of 
nancial institutions and agencies 
| other than banks as well as those 
of concerns engaged in manufac- 
|turing, construction, trade, ser- 
| vices, etc., are in the neighbor- 
| hood of $35,000,000,000 to $40,000,- 
| 000,000, while personal demand 
| deposits, including those of farm- 
jers, are between $10,000,000,000 
|}and $15,000,000,000. It should be 
| observed, however, that in addi- 
|tion individuals hold predomin- 
j}ant proportions of the $29,000,- 
, 000,000 of savings and other time 
deposits at commercial and mu- 
tual savings banks and of the 
$15,000,000,000 of currency in cir- 
culation outside banks.” 

The Board’s announcement 
ifurther said: 
| “It has been estimated that of 
the total increase of $15,000,000,- 
000 in demand deposits over the 
fifteen months ending March 31, 
1943. perhaps $6,000,000,000 to $7,- 
000,000,000 occurred in the ac- 
counts of manufacturing, mining. 
and construction business and 
another $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,- 
000,000 in accounts of all other 
businesses—financial and non-fi- 
nancial. This estimated increase 
in business deposits accounts for 
about three-fourths of the total 
increase, and indicates that the 
growth of personal deposits (in- 
cluding those of farmers) was 
probably between $2,000,000,000 
and $4,000,000,000 over the period, 
an increase of about one-third. 
|These estimates should be con- 
sidered only rough indications of 
probable minimum and maximum 
limits of personal deposits and of 
deposits owned by various broad 
business groups. 


In 














Sample of Banks Reporting 


“The sample of 689 reporting 
banks on which these estimates 
are based held about 40% of all 
demand deposits of individuals. 
partnerships and corporations ir 
the United States on March 31. 
1943, and about 70% of deposits 
at reporting banks were classified 
as to ownership. The accounts sc 
classified were the larger ones, 
including all those above limits 
varying from $5.000 to $100.000 
at most banks, although a few 
| banks used higher or lower limits. 
|The bulk of the dollar volume 
/ Of deposits classified was at large 
j and medium-sized _ banks 
| where the sample was relatively 
much more complete than for 
small banks. The broad estimates 
for deposit ownership at all banks 
make allowance for the greater 
proportion of personal deposits 
;among the accounts not classified 
and among non-reporting banks 
jthan among reported ciassified 
| deposits. These ailowances, in the 
| absence of actual figures. can onlv 
/be approximated, and the esti- 
| mated fisuvres here given are 
/necessarily tentative. 








| Ownership of Bark Deposits ai 
|'Reporting Banks March 31, 1943 
| “Of the estimated $53.190.000.- 


1009 or demond deposits of indi- 
| viduals, partnerships and _ cor- 


| porations at all commercial banks 





| 
Regard- | cordingly, each case may be con-| 
ing the discrimination provisions, | sidered on its merits without ref- | 


view to 
it achieves substantial 


with a 
whether 


integration.” 


fi- | 
| classified. 


| compared 


on March 31, 1943, the 689 banks 
covered by the survey held $20.- 
800,000,000, of which $14,400,000.- 
000 were classified as to owner- 
ship. Slightly over half of al! 
personal and business deposits ai 


these banks were classified as be- | 


longing to non-financial busi- 
nesses and 12% as belonging tt 
financial businesses, while 
amounts of large deposits classi- 
fied as personal were small. 
About 31% of the total were not 
The actual amount 
reported in each group are shown 
in Table 1, which also indicates 
the relative size of the sample as 
with all commercial 
banks, 
TABLE 1. Demand Deposits of Individuals, 
Partnerships and Corporations at Ge- 
lected Banks, by Types of Depositors 


March 31, 1943 
Per- 
Amount centage 
out- of total 
standing deposits 
(in mil- at re- 
lions of porting 
Dollars) banks 
Classified ‘‘large’’ deposits 
posits} 
Non-financial businesses 10,818 52.0 
Financial businesses 2,401 11.5 
Non-profit asscciations, 
clubs, churches, etc. 327 1.6 
Personal (including 
farmers) 882 4.2 
Total classified 14,430 69.3 
Unclassified deposits 6,380 30.7 
Total deposits at re- 
porting banks 20,810 100.0 
Deposits at non-reporting 
banks - r 32,290 eal aie 
Deposits at all commercial 
bankst{ ek ~- 53,100 ie 


*Reported by 689 banks, including ap- 
proximately 400 branches in San Francisco 
Federal Reserve District. 


+ Lower classification limit varied from 
$3,000 to $1,000,000; most banks used 
from $5,000 to $100,000, and 8 used over 
$100,000. 


} Estimated, 


Table 2 summarizes figures re- 
ported by a smaller number of 
banks giving a more detailed 
breakdown of business deposits by 
broad types of business. These 
figures indicate that nearly two- 
thirds of the deposits in the clas- 
sified “large” non-financial busi- 
ness accounts belonged to con- 
cerns engaged in manufacturing, 
mining, and construction, with 
public utilities and trade each ac- 
counting for about an eighth of 
the group total. Among the fi- 
nancial accounts, those of insur- 
ance companies comprise the most 
important group. 





Table 2. Distribution of Business Deposits 
By Types of Business 
Demand deposits in ‘“‘large’’ accounts at 
selected banks* 
March 31, 1943 
Amounts 
out- 
standing Percent- 
(In mil- age of 
lionsof group 
dollars) totals 
Non-financial businesses 8,738 100.0 
Manufacturing, mining, 
and construction 5,571 63.8 
Public utilities, trans- 
portation and com- 
munication 1,253 14.3 
Retail and _ wholesale 
trade and dealers in 
commodities 1,112 12.7 
All other 802 9.2 
Financial businesses 1,581 100.0 
Insurance companies 782 49.5 
Investment trusts and 
investment companies 136 8.6 
Security brokers and 
dealers 90 5.7 
Trust junds of banks 230 14.5 
All other 343 21.7 
*Includes only deposits in accounts 
above certain minima, varying from $3,- 
0CO to $1,900.000; most banks used from 
$5,000 to $100,000 and a few used over | 
| $100.000. Financial business breakdown | 
Yased con reports from 159 banks; non- 
| financial business from 572 banks. 


determinins | deposits comprise a_ subst 


Distirbution of Derosits at 
Different Sizcd Banks 


| proportion 


was 


is greater for large 
banks than for smaller ones. The 
amount of unclassified deposits 
much greater in the small 


| banks than in the large ones, even 


| the latter. 
| which 
Reserve System, the Board of Gov- | of over $100,000, reported a classi- 
its @——___—_ _ ue 


though lower minimum limits 
were used in the former than in 
The very large banks, 
mostly classified accounts 


‘fication for about three-fourths 
of all their demand deposits of 
the type covered, while the 


|smallest banks classified slightly 





| 7% 


ling 


less than half of their deposits. 
These differences in proportion 
of unclassified deposits reflect the 
greater relative importance of 
small personal accounts at the 
smaller banks than at the larger 
ones, 


Changes in Deposits by Types of 


Owners 
Table 4 shows for 533 banks, 
which reported back data, the 


dollar and percentage increase in 
each type of account between De- 
cember 31, 1941 and March 31, 
1943. Of the total increase in de- 
posits at reporting banks over the 
period, over three-fourths was in 
reported large non-financial busi- 
ness accounts, primarily those of 
manufacturing, mining, and con- 
struction concerns, with another 
in financial businesses. Mak- 
allowance for a division of 
the unclassified deposits, it seems 
certain that well over 90% of the 
total increase in deposits at re- 
porting banks occurred in busi- 
ness accounts—financial and non- 


financial. The broad _ estimates 
given earlier in this statement 
show that at all commercial 


banks the increase in business de- 
posits accounts for a somewhat 
smaller proportion of the total in- 
crease, reflecting the larger vol- 
ume of personal deposits at non- 
reporting banks. 








President Praises 





Women War Workers 


President Roosevelt on July 7 
praised women war workers for 
doing ‘fa grand job.” The Presi- 
dent paid this tribute in a letter 
to Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins on the occasion of the 
25th anniversary of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Labor Department. 


The letter, which was read by 
Miss Perkins during a Blue Net- 
work program on July 7, read as 
follows: 

Dear Madam Secretary: 

The Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor will be 25 years 
old tomorrow and it is altogether 
fitting that its many accomplish- 
ments over the years be told to- 
night. 

The bureau is to be congratu- 
lated on the work it did in the 
first world war and on the work 
it is doing now in the interest of 
women workers all over the 
United States. 

I am informed that approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 American wo- 
men are now working, more than 
2,000,000 of them being engaged in 
the production of the munitions 
with which the United Nations are 
steadily beating down the Axis. 

More and more of our women, 
id months to come, will go into 
munitions plants, aircraft plants, 
into shipyards and into other in- 
dustries making actual equipment 
for our soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines or into plants servicing our 
armed forces. 

They are doing a grand job, 
all of them, working under what 
are new condtions, for most of 
them, they are showing the skill 
‘and efficiency which makes for 
|high production. We owe them 
|and their sisters, who are taking 
'the places of men in many drudg- 
| ing civilian jobs, a great debt and 
I join with Americans here and 
|those in the fighting forces all 
|over the world in acknowledging 
|it upon an occasion such as the 
| anniversary of the government 





| “Table 3 indicates that business | 28ency which is so much con- 


| proportion of demand deposits in 


antial | cerned with their welfare. 


Very 
| sincerely yours, 


‘banks of all sizes, although the | FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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“Big Boys’’ Of Business Not ‘Cashing In’ 


T. W. Lamont Tells Poet Benet 


(Continued from first page) 


for so many years, and have from | 
my humble stance in mundane 
affairs so admired your eminence 
in letters, that I hesitate to call 
to your attention certain of your 
recent observations on purely 
economic and business questions | 
with which I am not in accord. 

In the May 22 issue of your 
“Phoenix Nest” you begin by say- 
ing “The self-righteousness of 
capital toward the recent high- 
handed conduct of John L. Lewis 
(and of most of the press, which 
can always be counted upon to 
side with the big money) brings 
to mind, etc.” 





Now I cannot help wondering 
what your definition of “capital” 
is that has shown such “self-| 
righteousness.” Is it the recent} 
“high-handed conduct” of both| 
Houses of Congress? Or is it the| 
conduct generally of our millions | 


of citizens who own the greatest; 


single capital item in our country, | 
namely, our farms, and of the. 
other millions who own _ the| 
shares of our great industrial and | 
transportation corporations? For 
surely you must be aware that in| 
the last two generations the! 
ownership of all the thousands of | 
our great corporations (with pos- 
sibly two or three exceptions) has | 
been fragmentized, democratized; 
and that most of those large, 
blocks of individual holdings no} 
longer exist. 


Well, let’s not bother then, to 
ask you to define capital, nor for 
that matter to adduce proof of 
your dogma that the subserviency 
of the public press to “big money” 
can “always be counted upon.” 
Having started originally in 
newspaper work and for years 
followed the course of the public 
press, I have always felt that its 
independence, just as in England, 
had been recognized and accepted 
as one of the glories attained up 
to the present time only by Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. Have I been 
wrong about this all this time?) 
And are you able, moving as you) 
do more closely in journalistic) 
circles than I can hope to do, to} 
assure me that you are right as) 
to this lack of “independence” in| 
‘the press? 

This is rather a long prelim-| 
inary to my respectful expression | 
of astonishment that you should) 
at this point, a full year after its) 
publication, have taken to your 
bosom “The Coming Showdown,” | 
that fantasy of one Carl Dreher, | 
whose remedy for all the ills of 
the world is 
lectivism.” 
know much about collectivism | 


|employee of these 


been converted at the request of 
the Government to the produc- 
tion almost exclusively of war 
materials. I have before me a 


recent compilation analyzing the | 
reports of a group of 40 such large | 


manufacturers of war 


materials, | 


and these figures present an en-| 
tirely different picture from what | 


Mr. Dreher certainly, 
probably, have had in 
These figures show that 


mind. 
while 


and you} 


the sales of these concerns have} 
¢rown enormously, their payrolls | 


and taxes have immensely in- 
creased, whereas their net income 
and the dividends they have paid 
to their stockholders have de- 
clined. Tabled figures are rather 
annoying, I know, but these that 
I quote below tell the story: 


% change 

1940 1941 1942 1941-2 1940-2 
(in millions of dollars) 
$7,659 $11,230 $13,895 
2,502 3,697 4,915 
598 1,465 1,753 
705 765 587 
482 515 388 


Sales, etc 
Payrolls 
"axes 

Net 
Div. 


+ 24 
+ 36 
+ 20 
23 
25 


income 
paid 20 


As vou see, the immense 
porate income and 


taxes that these industries are, 


| of 





cor- | 
excess profits | 
|aftermath of a world-wide 


quite properly, being called upon | 
to pay, have resulted in a marked | 


falling off of profits and 
cdends. So the Government, which 
certainly needs the money, 
not the corporations, has 


doing the ‘“cashing-in.”’ I may 


rose from $1,800 to $2,450. 
So you see that the Big Boys, 


divi- | 


and | 
been | 


) 


1931 with the bankruptcy of the 
great Credit Anstalt Bank in Vi-| 


y| the European debacle began in/our urge to better humanity, not,of opinion. 


to kill.off.the precious thing that 
in. your piece you yourself call 


Mr. Lamont’s letter 
was that of a scholar and a gen- 
;tleman, as was to be expected, 


enna; that England was driven off| ‘the independence of Americans.” | It. was an honest letter from an 


the gold standard in September, 
1931, a year and a half before we} 
were, and so on? | 


Look up your history, and at| Mr. Rose in “The Phoenix Nest,” |0n Wars. W 


the very start put this in your| 
pipe and smoke it: if every quar-| 
ter century or so our Western | 
civilization is going to indulge in| 
the luxury of a world war, de-| 
stroy hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars of property and millions of 
human lives and dislocate our 
whole machinery of living and | 
progress, then of course such vast 
conflicts are bound to be followed 
sooner or later by devastatingly | 
hard times. The world really never | 
got solidly back on its feet after | 
World War I. In the 1920's it! 
was feverishly at work trying 
to reconstruct, borrow, and go! 
through all the motions. It was 
setting up, through the blindness 
its politicians all over the} 
world, trade barriers and embar- | 
goes, trying to collect impossible | 
international loans and dedeviling | 
international trade generally. 

But it was not our initiators and | 
free enterprisers that did the mis- | 
chief. It was the great economic | 
war 
plus unwise statesmanship. 

Incidentally, do you recall that} 
after the Napoleonic Wars that) 
ended in 1815 England never got} 
really back on her feet econom- 
ically till 18502 For that long| 


|}and dismal aftermath Napoleon| 
add that from 1940 to 1942, the! 
average annual compensation per | 


corporations | 


was far more responsible than the 
free enterprisers. 
Following our own Civil 


War | 


|'we had a terrific depression from 


as you call them, have not been | 


“cashing-in” on the war as you 


seem to think. Even at that, many | 


of their existing contracts 
subject to fresh 
by keen 


are 


Government officials 


which may well reduce still more! Gevastation of that great conflict. | 
| the final net income of these cor- 


porations. 


Boys in industry. 


| 


“renegotiation” | 


| 


1873 to 1877, a direct aftermath | 
of the dislocating struggle be-' 
tween the North and the South. | 
Many Southerners think that de-| 
spite the best efforts of these free | 


enterprisers the South has never | 
recovered, after 80 years, from the | 


The Spanish American War 


(1898) the Boer War (1899-1902),| , 
No, Bill, I do not believe you| the Russo-Japanese War 
need be concerned about the Big| 95) were not world conflicts, but} 


(1904- 


; ours, 


Affectionately yours, 
(Signed) Thomas W. Lamont. 


May 22 

From the May 22 column of 
“The Phoenix Nest” by Mr. Benet 
we quote the following: 

The self-righteousness of capital 
toward the recent high-handed 
conduct of John L. Lewis (and of 
most of the press, which can al- 
ways be counted upon to side 
with the big money) brings to 


mind the fact that, as Carl Dreher | 


9 


says in “The Coming Showdown, 
there was also ‘a sit-down strike 
of capital in the face of a na- 
tional crisis.” But that was some 
time back, of course, and events 
move fast, and people forget. Yet 
aiso “the people do get the gen- 
eral drift of events. . They 
know that the profits of big busi- 
ness have gone up. They know 

at the yield of the excess- 
profits tax for the first year of 
rearmament was no more than a 
drop in the bucket of military 
expenditures, and that Congress 
is still squeamish about dipping 
deep into war profits.” They have 
a strong suspicion that capital is 
cashing in on the war. So, “be- 
neath the appearance there will 
be that ‘class suspicion and ha- 
tred’ which the big boys are al- 
ways muttering about when they 
are not too busy promoting it 
with all the means at their com- 


mand.’ Sometimes when I think | 
over where I stand myself, as a} 


patriot, I guess it is against hav- 


ing the country run for those Big | 


Boys, and in favor of having it 
run for Mr. 
Man. One thing we have created 
in this country which I haven’t 
found elsewhere, and which I 
thik is a great characteristic of 
is the independence of 
Americans. But “independent as 


description of it. A hog on ice 
/is great on independence, but not 


On the con-| put together they destroyed a tidy | <4 sound on the principle of con-| 


trary, I assure you from personal | lot of capital and upset the econ-| +o), So, when tears spring to the 


knowledge, that what we have to| Omies of many nations. 
be concerned about is this, name-|?nd depression 
ly, that many of our industrial| followed came about 1907, and_| 


The panic 


that inevitably 


concerns, under present tax legis-| {rom that time on business here 
lation, far from cashing in on the| Was spotty until the second year 


war, are more likely to be dan- 
gerously depleting the corporate 
reserves they will surely need to 
meet the task of reconversion of 


their plants from war uses and | tating of all world wars? 
machines to peacetime production | Lord only knows. 


when the war ends. 


! 


of World War I in 1915. 


What is going to happen to our 
American economy after the pres- 
ent, the greatest and most devas- 
The 
But we are all 


Of course! aware that at this moment busi- 


we may squeeze the corporations! ness men and Government are 
until the pips squeak, but let us! working at top speed not only to 


Reverting to Mr. Dreher’s book,| Upon employment, 


“democratic col-| leave them enough to prepare for| win the war, but to devise plans 
In America we don’t} this vital task of reconstruction. | to 


lessen the post-war shocks 
living stan- 


but we have a natural distaste; you do not go so far as to say| dards and all else that has been 


for the sound of it because it is a 
Nazi and a Fascist product. And | 


that “democratic collectivism” 
the solution you favor. 


we know darn well that collect-| ently a “balance of free enterprise | 
ivism is at the antipodes from| and control by the Government”! end of a long but, you can see, a 


Ccemocracy, and that, Carl Dreher | 
to the contrary notwithstanding, | 
there can be no such thing as| 
“democratic collectivism.’ As one | 
of the reviewers a year ago | 
pointed out: It is a “contradic- | 
tion in terms” since “collectivism | 
works in practice only when it is| 
thoroughly undemocratic.” 


You quote from Mr. Dreher, | 
calling particular attention to his) 
idea, which you yourself seem 
to accept, that “Congress is still 
squeamish about dipping deep 
into war profits’; such a state- 
ment seeming to imply a previous 
careful study of our existing tax 
laws. You yourself go on to say 
that people (including yourself, 
Bill?) “have a strong suspicion 
that capital is cashing in on the 
war.” Of course everybody knows 
that for many of our American 
corporations large gross earnings 
are the order of the day. But 
careful analysis fails entirely to 
bear out the “cashing-in” idea. 
Very likely you yourself may 
have had in mind some of our 





largest companies which have 


would be enough to satisfy you. 
Hardly any reasonable man, even 
one of the “Big Boys” of business, 
as you call them, would, I assure 
you, disagree with that ideal. The 
difficulty comes when the form 
and extent of control by Govern- 
ment are to be determined, and 
the history of the past ten years 
or more illustrates the complexity 
of the problem. All I would ask 
is for you and me not to be too 


impatient with our present sys-| 


tem and its admited faults—not 
to be too ready to believe the 
worst about it. 

One other thing I have over- 
looked. That is, when you said: 
“We have seen unfettered in- 
itiative and free enterprise run a 
country right into the hole.” In 
other words it was primarily the 
initiators and free enterprisers, 
was it? who brought on the great 
business depression that began 
late in 1929? Is that what you 
mean, Bill? Is that really pos- 
sible? Were you not aware that 
in that period the whole civilized 
world went into a tail-spin. That 





is|@ part of the American way of 
Appar- |! life. 


But, Bill, just a moment at the 


respectful and amiable’ letter: 
Forget about the machinations of 
these “free-enterprisers” of yours 
that you think have done so bad- 
ly by us. Forget about your Big 
Boys and all the category of per- 
sonal devils. Just sit down with 
me late some afternoon Over a 
cool drink at the Century Coffee 
House, or where you will, and 
fix up with me a simple little in- 
ternational plan that will prevent 
wars. Then we shall be able. to 
avoid post-war booms and de- 
pressions and you will finally get 
real idea of the system that is 


a 


variously called the profit sys-| 


tem, or the capital system, or the 
enterprise system, or the savings 
and thrift system—all good names 
for the system under’ which 
America grew in three hundred 
years from the wilderness to a 
land in which men are free and 
have more nearly equal oppor- 
tunity than ever before, to a land 
in which the average man lives 
better, healthier and wealthier 
than ever man has anywhere. 
Let us be careful, you and I, in 


i 
|eyes of the business man at the 
{mention of Initiative and Free 
Enterprise, holiest to him of all 
things under the sun, is he not 
apt to forget, as he bows his head 
and sinks to his knees, the un- 
believable social stupidities, to 
say nothing of economic crimes, 
that have been committed in their 
name? I don’t think we so much 


as we used. We have 
seen unfettered initiative and 
free enterprise run a country 
right into the hole. Today what 
we want is a balance of free en- 
terprise and control by the Gov- 
ernment. The upholders of the 
status quo have always reiterated 
to us that “you can’t change hu- 
man nature.” No, say I to them, 
you can’t, it seems, change the 
human nature of you fellows; so 
to protect yourselves from your- 
selves and the public from you, 
it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment to exercise certain controls. 
Or who do you think you are? 


With which moral—if it be a 
moral—I drop my theorbo, as 
Browning said. 


Mr. Benet’s Reply to Mr. Lamont 


with it” 


9 


Benet.for the “Saturday Review, 
‘of July 17, follows: 


THE PHOENIX NEST 


The Nest could hardly escape 
being flattered by the attention 
paid to its vestiges of opinion by 
an eminent financier. You see, 
if Tom Lamont can be a mossy 
violet, I can be mossier! Nor 
could I escape being rather ap- 
palled by having my name, so to 
speak, headlined, just as I had 
quietly stolen away to Cape Ann 
for a communion with the shades 
of some of the Transcendentalists 
who once sojourned here. But 
such, I suppose, are the penalties 





Wallace’s Common! 


hog on ice,’ is also a perfect| 


admire the fellow that “gets away | 


The column written by Mr.| 


honest man, which also goes with- 
| out saying. He puts the blame for 
| ‘dat ole davil” Economic Cycle 
ars have undoubetdly 
had a great deal to do with the 
woes of the world from time im- 
memorial; and they get worse and 
| worse. But wars do not just hap- 
| pen because men like to fight. 
| They happen also because men 
| hold opinions they think are 
| worth fighting for, for those opin- 
| ions become principles and ideals. 
| We are now fighting abroad for 
our own ideals, which very word 
|means (as people are likely to 
|forget) that they are only in 
|process of being realized, and 
|may, indeed, never be wholly 
realized. At home we are en- 
gaged in a great deal of friction, 
hardly exhibiting the unity of the 
Tight Little Isle—which, just be- 
cause it is a little isle and we a 
great sprawling continent, has less 
trouble, it would seem, in coher- 
|ing under crisis. All this causes 
my own infinitesimal corner to 
Wax controversial now and then, 
and sometimes, like most jour- 
nalists, I am inclined to make 
sweeping statements. But I was 
aware that many people now 
owned shares in our great cor- 
porations; and Tom knows that 
when I said “capital” I did not 
mean those people. After all, the 
many small stockholders in a 
large corporation exercise prac- 
tically no control over the 
affairs of that corporation. They 
may politely be asked to “sit in’”’ 
at times, to be represented at a 
board meeting. If any did, they’d 
be too overawed to venture an 
|opinion. I meant by capital the 
men in the uppermost income 
|'brackets (if we eliminate the 
| Movie Stars!) who, through their 
/money, and hence power, con- 
| trol, or help control, great indus- 
| trial corporations and public util- 
ities; whose holdings (however 
| democratized corporations may be 
today) are not small; who wield 
the power that money can wield: 
who direct lobbies and pressure 
groups; whose object is to main- 
tain the social and economic sys- 
|tem of the United States for the 
| benefit of the few and for the 
| profit of the few, and not for the 
| Ranent of the great majority and 
| the profit of the great majority. 
|If Tom says there are no such 
| Americans now, I can only say 
| that I cannot agree with him, and 
‘feel that he sees the _ picture 
| through the rosy glasses of a 
_too amiable temperament. There 
| are such men as those of whom 

I speak, and they are powerful. 
In private life they may be pleas- 
| ant men, and they are honest 
enough, because they believe in 
'a country being run for a few. 
| They believe in privilege. I don’t 
) believe in any such thing, and I 
| think it is totally un-American. 
But that is what I mean by Cap- 
ital. It goes hand in hand with 
the obstruction of all progress in 
sociology and economics, because 
it is afraid that it will lose its 
preferred position of power. It 
has taken up the slogan of Free 
Enterprise because that assures 
its preferred position. 

“It would be nice to wake up 
tomorrow and find that this state- 
ment was what Tom calls Carl 
‘Dreher’s book, a ‘fantasy.’ But so 
long as I hear of the head of a 
| large corporation slicing himself 
off a huge bonus—for what?—- 
while his workingmen live in 
working conditions that should be 
a scandal, I will believe in such 
men. Such bonuses have been 
known in the immediate past, and 
such working conidtions are, un- 
fortunately, known today. It isn’t 
fantasy. And I once took a look 
at the published figures of in- 
comes in these United States and 
they sickened me. A very few 
had enormous incomes and the 


great majority had incomes upon 
which, at best, the cost of living 
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being what it is, they could bare- 
ly scrape along. What on earth 
is the world for, if not to enable 
every one to work, have three 
square meals a day, and a decent 
roof over their heads, 
healthy recreation and the oppor- 
tunity to be property educated? 
And all that is now humanly pos- 
sible—for everyone in this coun- 
try. Tom says that a lot of it has 
happened here already. (Let us 
leave out War-time which estab- 
lishes an unusual set of condi- 
tions.) He thinks I am looking 
entirely too much on the dark 
side of the picture. Possibly. But 
from the earliest times that is the 
only way facts have been brought | 
out into the open, and conditions | 
improved. 

“About ‘collectivism’? Yes, it 
is a Nazi and a Fascist product, 
but also it is (what Tom omitted 
to say) a Communist product. And | 
it started as a Key-Stone of So- | 
cialism. The Nazis and the Fas- 
cists merely stole such features 
as suited them. At this point I 
shall not add to the current 
rather acrimonious discussion of 
Russia and Communism. But, 
Russia is a Communist State, and | 
also our praised and respected | 
ally, and it is obviously collectiv- 
ist: and if Russia can profitably 
learn from our ways of demo- | 
cracy (as I believe she can) we 
can also profitably study how col- 
lectivism works, and in what re- 


spects it does not work, over 
there. I myself do not believe in 
any kind of dictatorship, and I 


never did believe in, among other 
kinds, ‘the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.’ Insofar as Russia is a 
dictatorship, I think it is a 
dangerous form of government. 
Certain achievements in Russia 
were accomplished (and there is 
no argument about this) at a ter- 
rific cost in human lives. I do not 
wish that kind of collectivism in 
America, and certainly not at that 
price. I do want ‘the independ- 
ence of Americans’ preserved. But 
quite aside from whether Carl 
Dreher’s book is gospel or a lot of | 
hooey (and I myself thought he} 
said some pretty shrewd things), 
is it too much to ask that this 
cherished independence of ours 
cease to be made a cloak for those 
who would rule America for their 
own profit and oppose every kind 
of reform of our processes? The 
ideals of the New Deal—however 
faulty the processes may have 
been in certain respects—have al- 


ways really been anathema to 
these — pardon me, Tom! — Big 
Boys. Sufficit. 


“As for sitting down to a cool 
drink with Mr. Lamont at the 
Coffee House or anywhere, it) 
would be a pleasure. I might not 
be much help to him in imme-| 
diately eliminating wars! Per- 
haps I would modify my opinion 
of our press. It is pretty much 
ruled by its advertisers except 
‘PM’, but it also produces some 
remarkable things, like the re- 
porting of the present war, which | 


is an everlasting tribute to the | 
efficiency and perspicacity of the | 
special correspondent. I should | 
say to Tom, too, right off, that 1) 
liked his ‘tabled figures,’ and 
that I was glad to have him men- 
tion ‘the immense corporate in- 
come and excess profits taxes that 
these industries are, quite prop- 
erly, being called upon to pay™* 
(*beldface my own.) I should 
say to him that I realize the 
necessity of maintaining § cor- 
porate reserves; but that such a 
how! has gone up about them, in 
the midst of a vital war, from the 
big industrialists, that I have also 
felt, ‘Methinks, they do protest 
too much!’ And I should ask: 
what is it in our present. social 
philosophy and economic think- 
ing that breeds these devastating 
wars: what shall we do to be 
saved? Tom is, I believe, in direct 
descent from the clergy, and is 
sincerely interested in what we 
shall do to be saved. From what? 
Well, for instance. I suppose any- 
one would grant that William Al- 


len White ‘s a good American, no 





sound | 


| most 


wild-eyed Red, a solid. citizen— 
and we know that he at one time 
backed the Kansas Sunflower. Yet 
recently I read something he said 
about big business men in Wash- 


ington. He said as men they were | 
good fellows and good friends, 


but that the minute you got them 
on the subject of their own busi- 
ness and its future they became 
fierce, fanatical, and ruthless. I’m 
merely saying what I read, and 
what Bill White thought. Straws. 

“Over and above that, I won’t 
say I love this country—any more 
than a man would boast in puble 


of how much he loved his mother | 


—but I am part of this country, 
and it is still The Country of the 


Great Experiment. I know how 
|'much my _ brother loved this 
country, who was a far better | 


man than I. 
its faults! 


And, Boy, how I hate 
Which does not mean 


that I a many ‘plarster saint,’ as | 


anyone who knows me _ knows. 


‘The form and extent of control | 


by the government.’ Yes, that is 
what we shall have to work out. 
But it will always involve a cer- 
tain amount of fighting—men be- 
ing made that way. Tom is a 
charming, informed, and 
amiable man, but when he tells 
me, ‘Let us be careful,’ I say, ‘No, 
let us not be too careful! Let us 
be bold. The early initiators and 
enterprisers were bold. Let us 
be bold for the future of all the 
people of this country. Let us 
not be contented with saying how 
much better’ the workman over 
here has lived than have the 
peasants in Europe. This is a 
great, strong, rich country with 
food for all, work for all, homes 
for all, if we make it so. It isa 


'country that, even as it is, men 
| will fight and die for. 


Let us 
make it truly the hope of the 
whole world.’ 


“William Rose Benet.” | 


———_—_- 


From Washington 


(Continued from first page) 
grounds which decent Americans 





| hate to discuss. 


The facts in the De Gaulle- 
Giraud controversy are that the 
American and the British fighting 
men assume that they will have 


|to do the fighting everywhere 


that is necessary to crush the 
Axis. Our propagandists make 
high sounding phrases about the 
liberty loving Chinese and the 
liberty loving Yugo-Slovakians 
and the liberty loving Poles, and 
above all, those liberty loving 
French who did nothing about 
their liberty but lay down. But 
the military men, considering that 


ito be just good sport, go right 


ahead assuming that we and the 
British will have to do the job. 
They even go through the form 
of arming the Chinese and the 


'French - African mercenaries so 


they will have something to play 
with, but they have no illusions 


| about the score. 


Yet into this situation, a group 


|of American commentators, men 


who were whooping it up for the 
war, must come with the insist- 
ence that unless our Government 
deals with men of their selection, 
it will not be an authentic vic- 
tory even if we win it! 

It is a pretty disgusting situa- 
tion that has been going on 
around here for several weeks and 
the lines, if you will check, are 
pretty definitely drawn. De Gaulle 
escaped from France and the Brit- 
ish, for propaganda _ purposes, 
built him up as representing that 
great “flame” of a Free French. 
It was a natural thing to do. With 
their support De Gaulle built up 
a great personal propaganda or- 
ganization. He has provaganda 
staffs in New York, in Washing- 
ton. in other places around the 
globe. They were supported by 
the British. Now. inasmuch as we 
are paying all the bill, they are 
being supported by us. In 
Washington his staff is housed 
in pretentious quarters on what 
is known as Diplomatic Row, 
Sixtenth St. Writing as one 
whose ancestry is French, the 


| Allied support of 
De Gaulle -Movement 
a luxurious setup 
/emigre frogs. 
| Where can they be of use to 
us? Well, they are being paid to 
propagandize the French. 
military men who in the actual 
fighting don’t expect any assist- 
ance from any of the people they 
are “liberating’’—all they hope is 
that they won’t get stabbed in the 
back—found that in North Africa 
'De Gaulle was contentious. He 
has a “movement” and God knows 
these military men fear “move- 
ments” behind their backs. 
They particularly fear 
| movement” which Walter Lipp- 
man and his clique are trying to 


has 
for 


stir up. Without going into the 
delicate details it is capable of 
letting loose a storm in North 
Africa. 

The question arises as_ to 
| whether these men have gone 


about stirring up this trouble sin- 
|cerely. The facts are that the news- 
paper “PM,” a journal devoted to 
spreading only sunshine and hap- 
|piness, sent a correspondent to 
| North Africa several weeks ago 
for the purpose of ‘‘exposing”’ our 
'“nolitical blundering” in North 
| Africa. After an investigation he 
/came back and refused to write 
the ‘‘expose.” Instead, he wanted 
|to write the truth which was a 
| tribute to our whole diplomatic 
| handling of the situation. His 
|paper would not run this story 
and he resigned. 

| Also, Lippman recently wrote a 
vicious story about Demaree Bess 
lof the “Saturday Evening Post” 
' who had gone to North Africa and 
i; had access to the official corre- 
| spondence dealing with our diplo- 
;matic arrangements there. One 
'thing that incensed the majority 
| of the Washington correspond- 
ents was his statement that Bess 
|had “sung for his supper.” But 
'what is more important to his 
| readers is that Lippman, by dis- 
'torting Bess’ context, gave the 
|impression in some quarters that 
iwe had double crossed Giraud. 
‘Giraud was here in Washington at 
the time. You wonder what is the 
game of Lippman and his clique— 
the men who wanted the war— 
whether it is to win it, or to win 
it on their basis. And they are 
taking advantage of decent men 
| when they pursue the course they 
'are pursuing—because they would 
be the first to scream “intoler- 
ance.” 

| They have gone so far, this 
‘clique, as to represent that our 
State Department was composed 
of Fascists and that in their bring- 
ing Giraud over here, instead of 
De Gaulle, we were seeking to 
undermine the British. The Brit- 
ish, they represented, were for 
De Gaulle. We were seeking to 
outmaneuver the British in the 
control of France after the war. 
All very helpful stuff, of course. 
But it so happens that Churchill, 
himself, has sent a memorandum 
over here, saying, in effect, he is 
damned tired of paying agitator 
De Gaulle’s way, that De Gaulle 
has been using the money which 
Britain gave him, to propagandize 
against Britain—which means the 
money we’ve been giving Britain 
to pay this money to De Gaulle 
in the first place. 

And in the final analysis, does 
anyone suppose that either De 
Gaulle or Giraud will have any 
appreciable part in the outcome of 
the war? The answer being no, 








then what are Lippman and his 
‘clique trying to pull off? 





the so-called | 
been 
the | 


Our | &U™: 
| made—either 


the | 





Babies, Soil, Work And Bombers 


(Continued from first page) 


|rubper made from alcohol: while 


the oil men want to sell petrol- 
For every ton of rubber 
from alcohol or 


petroleum—we are robbing our 


| grandchildren at a criminal rate. 
| This craze for synthetics may | 
easily become an important factor | 


in the downfall of America. 


We Need More 
I have 


Manual Workers 


a great many letters 


| we become less dependent upon 
| their members. 


We Need More Good Bombers 
I am no army or navy expert, 


| but I am a statistician. When my 


Washington friends tell me that 
one of our bombs will wipe out 


|50 German buildings, I can reach 


For in- 
many 


an important conclusion. 
stance, we know how 


| buildings there are in Germany 


from young people wanting jobs,/| which if bombed would cause the 


but very few want to work with 


their hands except to press the 
keys of a typewriter or some 
other machine. As a result, we! 


are geiting to an actual shortage 
of manual workers. The real 
reason that John L. Lewis has 
been able to hold up 136,500,000 
people is because his union is 
made up exclusively of manual 
workers, namely, the miners. No 
labor union, consisting of those 
doing work which we can do for 
ourselves, could hold us_ up. 
Hence, we should get back to the 
soil and be less dependent upon 
the labor of others. 


The simple truth is that all of 
us were designed to do some 
manual work in order to live 
healthy, courageous and _ useful 
lives. In the long-run, we peo- 
ple cannot hire others to exer- 
cise for us and do all our manual 
work any more than we can hire 
others to eat for us, sleep for us 


or breathe for us. If you want 
further advice on this subject 
read the eleventh verse of the 


fourth chapter of I Thessalonians 
and the tenth verse of the third 
chapter of II Thessalonians, which 
were the first books written for 
the New Testament. Whether our 
educational system is to blame for 
today’s dangerous tendencies, I do 
not know; but they must be cor- 
rected or we will end up with 
John L. Lewis, or someone else 
who controls manual. labor, the 
dictator of America. Labor union 


control can be prevented only as 


Building Construction in First Half Of 1943 


| Germans to surrender. By simple 


division we know, therefore, how 
many bombs would be necessary 
to complete this job and hence 
how many bombers would be re- 
quired to make a slaughtering in- 
vasion unnecessary at this time. 
My Washington friends tell me 
that we must be prepared to lose 
from 3 to 5% of our bomb- 
ers on each successful raid. Hence, 
it is only a question of making 
enough bombers and bombs, This 
we can do. If this would require 


dropping 300,000 tons in _ six 
months it would mean dropping 
50,000 tons a month, or 12,000 


tons a week. If we must lose a 
plane for every 50 tons dropped, 
this would mean a loss of about 
6,000 bombers and perhaps 60,000 
men in the process of wiping out 
Germany. To a statistician, it 
seems a crime to lose the lives of 
1,000,000 good Americans in too 
hasty invasion attempts. 


Conclusion 


When my associates read this 
copy they say, “The above four 
facts are self-evident; but what is 
needed to bring these changes 
about?” Well, unfortunately, they 
cannot be brought about by legis- 
lation and I fear education of it- 
self will be unsuccessful. These 
four great needs require volun- 
tary willingness to sacrifice on the 
part of all of us for the common 
good. Only a spiritual awakening 





can bring this condition about. 
i Hence, only a spiritual awakening 
can save America. 


ey 


Totaled $4,300,000,000 Labor Dept. Reports 


New construction activity 
which amounted to $4,300,000,000 
expected to decrease to less than 


the year, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins reports. 


in the continental United States, 


in the first six months of 1943, is 
$2,500,000,000 for the last half of 
“Operating 


under stringent controls and faced with shortages in many lines of 


materials the construction industry put in 
ef privately financed work in the® 


first half of the year,’ she said. 
“Public construction, with the 
military and naval and industrial 


| facilities programs nearing com- 


pletion, totaled approximately 
$3,600,000,000 in the first six 
months of 1943 and probably will 
amount to not much more than 
half that much in the remainder 
of the year.” 


Secretary Perkins 
stated: 


“Private construction continued 
the decline started in the last half 
of 1941 and is expected to drop 
below $700,000,000 in the last half 
of 1943. Non-farm residential 
construction fell to $334,000,000 
in the first half of the year and 
should increase slightly in the 
last six months. Private non- 
residential construction of $73,- 
000,000 amounted to less than a 
fourth of the total for the first 
half of 1942. 


“Farm and public utility con- 
struction both showed declines as 
compared with the first half of 
1942, although the declines were 
not so severe as in other types 
of private construction. Further 
curtailment of farm and public 
utility construction in 1943 is not 
expected to be so great as in 
other types of private construc- 
lion. 

“Expenditures for Federally fi- 
nanced war housing amounted to 
$375,000,000 in the first half of 
the year, an increase of 116% 
over the same period last year. 


further 








place only $753,0000,000 





A 30% decline 
expenditures is expected 
last half of the year. 

“The $1,100,000,000 of industrial 
facilities construction was about 
two-thirds of the total for the 
first six months of 1942 but only 
slightly more than one-half of ex- 
penditures in the last six months 
of the year. This program is 
nearing completion and expendi- 
tures for the remainder of 1943 
are forecast at $390,000,000. 

“Military and naval construc- 
tion expenditures of $1,600,000,- 
000, although less than half of the 
total for the last half of 1942, were 
only slightly below the total for 
the first half of 1942. Expendi- 
tures of slightly more than $700,- 
000,000 are expected on this pro- 
gram in the last six months of the 
year. ‘ 

“Highway construction expen- 
ditures of $192,000,000 were about 
42% less than in the comparable 
period of 1942 and are expected 
to decline 4% in the last half of 
the year. Other public construc- 
tion, including river, harbor and 
flood control works, TVA 
projects and public service enter- 
prises such as water and sewage, 
rapid transit, electric light and 
power, and pipe lines, increased 
from $172,000,000 in the first half 
of 1942 to $216,000,000 in the first 
six months of the current year. 
This rise was largely the result 
of increased activity in the con- 
struction of Federally financed 
pipe lines.” 


in war housing 
in the 
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April Home Mortgage Recordings Higher 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Administration reports that re- 
sponding to the normal Spring acceleration of the home financing 


market, the amount of non-farm 
less rase 15% 


from the March figure. 


mortgage recordings of $20,000 or 
This is the second successive 


month, it is pointed out, in which mortgage recordings have shown 


an improvement over the 


previous 


period. The gain, although 


largely seasonal in character, was sufficient to carry April mortgage 


activity to a point only 14% 


dollar volume of $308,975,000 was, however, 22% 


below April of last year. 


The total 
below April, 1941, 


when recordings were the highest for any conrparable month since 
the inception of the series in 1939. 

The announcement further said: 

All classes of lenders shared in the upward movement of record- 


ings. 


proportional rise, 


Commercial banks and trust companies indicated the greatest 
19%, savings and 
savings banks ranked next with rises of 18% and 17%, 


associations and mutual 
respectively. 


loan 


Each of the remaining types of institutions exhibited an increase of 


approximately 10%. 
April 1943 


Chg 
from 


Chg. 

from 

% of Mar. Apr. 
Total 1943 1942 
32.7 +18.1 6.9 
8.0 +10.6 28.7 
20.5 +19.2 22.8 
+ 16.6 27.4 
+ 10.3 4.9 
9.6 —24.4 


Type 
of Volume 
Lender (000) 
S. & L. Assns$101,135 
Ins. Cos. 24,558 
Bk. & Tr Cos 63,385 
Mut. Svg.Bks_ 11,122 
Individuals 65,807 
Others 42,950 


3.6 
21.3 
13.9 
$308,957 100.0 + 14.7 


Total - 14.2 


Volume 


$108,582 


359,968 100.0 


wd 


April 1942 - 
Chg. 
from 
“ of Mar. 
Total 1942 
30.5 8.3 
9.6 5.6 
22. 5.1 

25.9 
4.0 
9.0 


Cumulative Recordings 
January-April 
Volume (000) 
1943 1942 
$318,650 $386,202 
84,720 126,724 
209,484 308,200 - 
36,598 51,400 
225,906 235,445 
151,163 205,250 


Chg. 
1 


(000) 


5 
1 
0 
8 


34,466 . 
82,082 
15,310 
62,707 


56,821 


3 
32 
28. 
4.1 
26.3 


7.2 1026,541 1313,041 21.8 


Cumulative recordings for the first four months of the year 


were $1,027,000,000. This was 
month of last year and nearly 
comparable months. 


about 22% 


less than in the same 
one-fourth below 1941 totals for 


During the January-April period, savings and | 
loan associations accounted for 31% 


of the total. Individual lenders 


ranked second, having recorded 22%, while banks and trust com- 


panies were third in magnitude, 
for the four months. 


having recorded 20% 


mercial banks have exceeded those of individuals by a sizeable 


margin. 


Jones Denies Wallace’s Charges Of 


Stockpile Delays: House Group Not To Inquire .. 


The House Rules Committee 


on July 6 failed to approve the 


resolution calling for an investigation into the controversy between 
Vice-President Wallace and Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones. 


Mr. Jones has declared that he 
inquiry. 


would welcome a Congressional 


Mr. Wallace had publicly charged on June 29 the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation, which 
under Mr. Jones’s_ jurisdiction, 
with obstructing the acquisition 
of strategic and critical war ma- 
terials by the Board of Economic 
Warfare, which the Vice-Presi- 
aent heads. 

Secretary Jones on July 5 issued 
a 7,500-word statement of denial 
of Mr. Wallace’s charges, and in 
a letter to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee also took excep- 
tion to Secretary Wallace’s al- 
legations. 


Mr. Jones denied that the RFC 
had delayed purchases of war ma- 
terials but said the BEW had 
been guilty, if anyone. 

James F. Byrnes, Director of 
War Mobilization, sought on June 
30 to compose the differences be- 
tween the two administration of- 
ficials but failed in his initial 
peace-making attempt. Follow- 
ing a White House conference, 
both principals issued new crit- 
ical statements. Bernard M. 
Baruch, Assistant to Mr. Byrnes 
and Administration adviser, was 
aiso reported as active in efforts 
to straighten out differences of 
policy between the BEW and the 
RFC. It was disclosed on July 3 
by Milo Perkins, the BEW’s Exec- 
utive Director, that Mr. Baruch 
“has helped us break log-jams”’ 
which had developed when the 
two agencies had differed over 
purchases of war materials from 
abroad. 


In Associated Press Washington 
advices of July 6 the following 
was reported concerning Mr. 
Jones’s statement: 


“He took up one by one the 
Vice-President’s complaints that 
the RFC had held up BEW pur- 
chases of beryllium, cobalt, cor- 
undum, tantalum, zirconium and 
guartz crystal and he denied them 
all. RFC, in fact, is puchasing 37 
different metals and the 29 not 
mentioned by Mr. Wallace ac- 
count for 97% of its dollar com- 
mitments and 99% by weight, 
said Mr. Jones. 


“Mr. Wallace’s statement that 
Mr. Jones had harassed the BEW’s 
administrative employees, ‘is as 


is* 
| . . . . . ~ , 
| silly and ridiculous as it is false, 


| Mr. Jones added. 

| “He lobbed back at Mr. Wallace 
the very charge aimed at him, 
declaring that the BEW had been 
running around in circles in its 
purchasing program and resorted 
‘to methods bordering on the hys- 
terical,’ without getting anywhere. 
He said the board had sent 100 
men to Brazil on one assignment 
alone and added that he thought 


ter if all had stayed home. 

“Mr. Jones questioned the 
validity of an order from Mr. 
Wallace as President of the BEW 
which would require the RFC to 
sign ‘without question or inquiry’ 
a contract for foreign purchases. 
This directive was issued by Mr. 
Wallace while Mr. Roosevelt was 
attending the famous Casablanca 
conference, and Mr. Jones said 
that its force was open to serious 
question. 

“Stacked against these conten- 
tions was a letter by Mr. Perkins 
to the Senate Committee, accus- 
ing Mr. Jones of throwing up a 
smokescreen. 


prove that he bought what the 
Vice-President charged him with 
not buying, wrote Mr. Perkins.” 

Mr. Wallace’s charges were 
noted in these columns July 1, 
page 20. 


Cotion Report As Of July 1 


The acreage of cotton in culti- 
vation 


Crop Reporting Board at 21,995,- 
000 acres which is 1,307,000 acres 
or 5.6% less than last year, and 
7,513,000 acres or 25.5% 
the 10-year (1932-41) average. 
aonment an acreage of 21,576,000 
acres is indicated for harvest in 
i943. Such an acreage would be 
smaller than that for any year 
since 1895. 


Reduction in acreage from last 


cepting Mississippi where there 
was an increase of approximately 





of the total | 
In all periods prior to 1943, recordings of com- | 


it would have been handled bet- 


“ “He has not proved and cannot | 


in the United States on| 
July 1, 1943 is estimated by the) 


less than | 


Assuming 10-year average aban-| 


year is indicated for all States ex- | 


2%. 
1943 acreage is slightly above last 
vear. 

Texas 

380,000 acres, Oklahoma 292,000, 
Georgia 155,000, Alabama 152,000, 
and Arkansas 101,000. A large 
part of the acreage decrease in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas was due 
to losses from floods during late 
May and early June. 


fined chiefly to counties in the 
Mississippi River Delta, where 


and in North Carolina where | 


Increases in | 


ecreage above last year were con- | x Bag 
- papel, | posed this in an address before 


| the 


most of the longer staples of up- 


|land cotton are produced. 


Total acreage planted in 


the | 


three Western States (New Mex-| 


ico, Arizona, and California) is 
165,000 below that planted in 1942. 
In Arizona and California con- 
siderable difficulty was expe- 
rienced in harvesting the 
last year. 
in New Mexico occurred in the 
dry land area where rainfall has 
been deficient throughout the 
planting season. 

The acreage planted to Amer- 
ican Egyptian cotton is estimated 
at 146,400, compared with 192,900 
| acres planted in 1942. 


less than half the 6,700 acres 
planted a year ago. 


June Living Cost Up 0.1% 


Living costs of wage earners 
and lower-salaried clerical work- 
ers in the United States continued 
‘their upward movement, but at a 
|reduced rate, in June with a rise 
'of 0.1%, according to the Na- 
i'tional Industrial Conference 
| Board. 

The Board's 
rther said: 
“Food prices, which have long 
led the upward movement, rose 
‘only 0.1% in June, while sundries 
|'moved up 0.4%. Clothing rose 
|9.1%, while fuel and light de- 
'clined 0.3%. Housing remained 
| unchanged. 

“The Board’s index of the cost 
| of living (1923100) stood at 104.3 
‘in June as compared with 104.2 
|in May, and 97.4 in June, 1942. 

“The level of living costs was 

(7.1% higher than that of a year 
‘ago. Food showed the greatest 
|advance over June, 1942, with an 
‘increase of 16.5%. Other advances 
|during the twelve months were: 
isundries, 2.7%, fuel and light, 
|2.3%, and clothing 0.6%. Housing 
| declined 0.2%. 
“The purchasing value of the 
dollar, on the basis of 100 cents 
ito the dollar in 1923, which 
‘amounted to 96.0 cents in Mav. 
‘declined to 95.9 cents in June. It 
|stood at 102.7 in June, 1942.” 


| President Tells Poles 
‘Hour Of Liberation Nears 


President Roosevelt told Wlady- 
‘slaw Raczkiewicz, Polish Presi- 
'dent-in-exile in London. that he 
fully shares the view that “our 
| increasing victories are bringing 
‘closer the hour of deliverance for 
‘the nations of Europe struggling 
'against the brutal invader.” Re- 
porting this, Associated Press 
Washington advices of July 9 
further said: 

“Replying to a message from 
ithe Polish President on American 
Independence Day, the President 
declared that ‘the Polish people 
may be certain that their suffer- 
-ings and unceasing contributions 





announcement 





to our common cause will not be 
forgotten when their hour of lib- 
eration strikes.’ 

“Mr. Roosevelt said he was fully 
cognizant of what the loss of Gen- 
eral Sikorski, Polish Premier. 
'means to the people of Poland 
and that he was confident they 
would carry on ‘with redoubled 
efforts their fight against Nazi 
tyranny, secure in the thought 
that the high principles of in- 
tesritv. justice and statesmanshin 
laid down by General Sikorski 
will be carried on by other lead- 
ers.’ 


“General Sikorski was killed in 


the crash of an airplane taking | 


off from Gibraltar.” 


Most of the reduction | 


Sea Island | 
cotton acreage, at 3,100, is slightly | 


| seamen 
lall 


| 
| 


Crop | the 


prevent 
bloodshed from happening again.” 





World Organization 


shows a_ reduction of | To Prevent Future Wars 


Urged By Dr. Wei 


Dr. Wei Tao-ming, Chinese 
Ambassador to the United States, 
on July 10 called for “an effective 
world organization” to prevent 
future wars, Dr. Wei  pro- 


National Maritime Union’s 
convention in New York City. 

In the New York “Herald Trib- 
une” of July 11 his remarks were 
further reported as follows: 

After a tribute to the merchant 
of the United States and 
the United Nations “whose 
heroism, courage and fortitude in 
this war will be emblazoned across 
pages of history,’ Dr. Wei 
said: “Everyone realizes that after | 
this war is over, we must build an 
effective world organization to! 
such destruction and 


The spirit of co-operation and 
mutual understanding forged on 
the fields of battle must be car- 
ried, Dr. Wei said, into the post- | 
war period “so that a better world 
will be established, in which there 
will be freedom for every nation 
in the world and every man in 


each nation.” 


Senate Quits Effort 
To Ban Subsidies 


The Senate on July 8 by a vote 
of 34 to 33 receded from its effort 
to ban the Administration’s use 
of subsidies to roll back retail 
food prices. This reversal of its 
previous stand cleared the way 
for final action on the legislation 
continuing the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation until 
Jan. 1, 1944 and increasing the 
latter’s borrowing power by $350,- 
000,000. By this vote the Senate 
instructed its conferees to accept 
the House-approved measure 
which did not contain the ban on 


| food subsidy payments. 


The Senate had voted 36 to 28 
on July 6 to include a prohibition 
on Governmental payments to 
processors to cut the retail price 
of such foods as meat and butter. 
However, the House refused to 
accept this Senate amendment to | 
the CCC bill, principally for fear 
of another Presidential veto. 

It is expected that the subsidy 
issue will be brought up again | 
when Congress returns from its | 
two-month recess on Sept. 14. 

House passage of the CCC bill 
and the President’s veto of the 
previous bill banning subsidies 
was reported in these columns | 
July 8, page 129. 


Nation-Wide Study Of 
Anthracite Distribution 


Another step toward assuring 
equitable distribution of anthra- | 
cite was announced on July 8| 
by Solid Fuels Administrator for | 
War Harold L. Ickes, who stated | 
that he had ordered the industry | 
to report to him immediately | 
where and to whom the approxi- | 
mately 58,000,000 tons of “com- | 
mercial” anthracite were dis- | 
tributed in the last burning sea- | 
son. | 

“On the basis of these reports,” | 
Mr. Ickes said, “it will be possible | 
to estimate fairly closely the re- | 
quirements of each community in | 
the anthracite-consuming = area) 
and to take into account wartime | 
shifts in population, conversions | 
from fuel oil and other factors. | 
We must have this information | 
available to complete the perma- | 
nent hard coal distribution pro- | 
gram which is now being de-| 
veloped. 

“A carefully integrated plan is | 
required to prevent inequities in | 
meeting anthracite requirements | 
next winter because of wartime 
shifts in distribution.” 

This will be the first detailed | 
national distribution study of an- | 
thracite ever made. Ordered to 


| 217,805; 


| or 


file reports at the latest by July 
26 were the industry’s 300-odd 
producers, wholesalers and dock 
operators. The study will cover 
their anthracite distribution dur- 
ing the “coal year” April 1, 1942, 
to March 31, 1943. 

Anthracite is the primary fuel 
for homes and other domestic uses 
in the Eastern Seaboard States 
north of Virginia. Administrator 
Ickes instituted a temporary pro- 
gram on June 22 designed to 
maintain fair distribution until a 
permanent measure can be placed 
in effect. Under it, producers and 
wholesalers are directed to dis- 
tribute their available supplies of 
coal so that each community re- 
ceives by September 1, as nearly 
as possible the amount it received 
between April 1, 1942, and August 
31, 1942, or five-twelfths of the 
amount it received in the 1942-43 
“coal year,’ whichever is larger. 

The reports will show the dis- 
tribution by sizes of coal, method 
of transportation and destination 
of shipments. Tonnage figures 
will be broken down among the 
various types of consumers in- 
cluding power plants, railroads, 
general industry and retail 
yards. The form of the reports 
was developed in _ consultation 
with industry representatives. 
NYSE 

Borrowings Low 

The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on July 8 that the total 
of money borrowed as reported by 
Stock Exchange member firms as 
of the close of business June 30 
was $607,717,152, a decrease of 
$12,986,410 below the May 29 
total of $620,703,562. 


The following is the Stock Ex- 
change’s anrouncement: 

The total of money borrowed 
from banks, trust companies and 
other lenders in the United States, 
excluding borrowings from other 
members of national securities ex- 
changes, (1.) on direct obligations 
of or cbligations guaranteed as to 


| principal or interest by the United 


States Government, $149.899.347; 
(2.) on all other collateral, $457,- 
reported by New York 
Stock Exchange member firms as 
of the close of business June 30, 
1943, aggregated, $607,717,152. 
The total of money borrowed, 
compiled on the same basis, as of 
the close of business May 29, 1943, 
was (1.) on direct obligations of 
obligations guaranteed as to 
principal or interest by the United 
States Government, $197,064,147; 


| (2.) on all other collateral, $423,- 
| 639,415. Total $620,703,562. 





U.S. And Iceland Extend 


Stabilization Agreement 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 


| genthau and Thor Thors, Minister 
of Iceland, announced in a joint 

statement on 
| Stabilization 


July 1 that the 
Agreement of 1942 
between the United States and 
Iceland, under which the United 
States Stabilization Fund under- 
takes to purchase Icelandic Krona 
to the amount of $2,000,000 for 
the purpose of stabilizing the 
United States’ dollar - Icelandic 
krona rate of exchange, has been 
extended for a period of one year 
beyond June 30, 1943. The 
Agreement also provides for pe- 
riodic conferences among repre- 
sentatives of the two countries. 

The joint statement added: 

“The extension of the 1942 
Agreement is in accord with the 
policy of the Icelandic Ministry of 
Finance and the United States 
Treasury of maintaining the sta- 
bility of the rate of exchange be- 
tween the currencies cf the two 
countries. In so doing, the foun- 
dation for stable economic and 
financial relations between Ice- 
land and the United States is 
maintained. 

“The extension of this Agree- 
ment was signed for Iceland by 
Mr. Thor Thors, Minister of Ice- 


land.” 
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Selected Income And Balance Sheet Items 
Class | Railways For April 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a statement showing the aggregate totals of selected in- 
come and balance sheet items for class I steam railways in the United | 


States for the month of April, 


1943 


ending with April, 1943 and 1942. 
These figures are subject to revision and were compiled from 
132 reports representing 136 steam railways. 


excludes returns for class A switching and terminal companies, 


report is as follows: 


and 


1942, 


and the 4 


months 


The present statement 


All Class I Railways 
For the Month of April 


The 


For the 4 Months of 


Income Items 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Net ry. operat. income__. $127,059,362 $101,596,297 $468,119,129 $323,278,276 
Other income 3 12,438,954 11,681,581 48,371,219 46,913 483 

Total income —__- Pe 139,498,316 113,277,878 516,490,348 370,191,759 
Miscellaneous deductions bas . PS ee 

from income ‘ 2,676,434 2,601,047 9,477,606 9,897,570 
Income available for nee . ‘ ini ; 
fixed charges. ... .. 136,821,882 110,676,831 507,012,742 360,294,189 
Fixed charges: 
Rent for leased roads She ie = a 
and equipment 15,131,525 13,722,032 58,955,747 54,605,782 
*Interest deductions ea 35,950,288 7,030,693 145,610,247 148,143,296 
Other deductions Ses 120,130 113,850 499,624 469,927 
Total fixed charges 51,201,943 50,866,575 205,065,618 203,219,005 

Inc. alter fixed charges 85,619,939 59,810,256 301,947,124 157,075,184 
Contingent charges 2,718,685 2,333,605 9,596,151 9.027 127 

tNet income - 82,901,254 57,476,651 292,350,973 148,047,457 
Depreciation (way and =a ashes : 

structures and equip.) 26,627,524 20,744,317 106,128,362 77,029,654 
Amortization of defense ond Pa - 
projects — phe ok 10,318,632 6,293,227 40,665,619 19,663,447 
Federal income taxes = 122,382,770 53,270,024 426,228,750 141,156,516 
Dividend appropriations: te — 

On common stock ie 383,082 270,000 23,254,284 19,522,803 

On preferred stock - 852,990 778,185 6,378,953 5,933,278 
Ratio of income to tixed zy ne 

charges - ee Se 2.67 2.18 2.47 1.77 


c ~ _ — — 

Class I Railways Not in 

Receivership or Trusteeship 
Balance at end of April 


All Class I Railways 
3alance at end of April 














Seiected Asset Items— 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Investments in stocks, 
bonds, etc., other than 
those of affiliated com- rs 
WEN wncccncecadseuns 854 4G CSe $464,745,592 — ; $524,441 ,389 Ls $447,818,210 
en Er ts Dae sea aes 1,029,649,859 799,887,773 746,119,898 581,252,125 
Temporary cash _ invest- Saas . 
Tc ne Cpe Oe kL i 135,5°8,227 924,915,090 126,500,164 
Special deposits ~..---__-- 156,729,098 155,450,146 109,996,248 109,248,589 
Loans and bills receivable_ 302,228 1,149,446 279,U71 yyi,¥19 
Traffic and car-service ” ¢ 
balances (Dr.) - aap aa 39,586,065 37,979,741 32,194,107 32,548,424 
Net balance receivable 
from agents and con- joes a 
7 ee ae oe 159,719,039 96,473,189 130,546,325 80,531,403 
Miscellaneous. accounts re- ‘ 
ceivable ee a a 535,613,789 267,245,388 420,956 368 211,904,030 
Materials and supplies___ 519,519,23 528,837,930 416,517,277 426,924,818 
Interest and dividends re- ‘ , 
| Rp ies eee ee 20,625,025 20,122,448 19,085,392 18,318,168 
Rents receivable _____---_- 1,185,568 1,121,418 895,411 869,826 
Other current assets____-- 23,584,014 26,527,924 12,240,741 24,768,441 
Total current assets___. 3,646,404,964 2,070,394,630 2,813,745,928 1,613,857,907 
Selected Liability Items— 
Funded = debt maturing ; “ < 
within six months____.. $164,253,103 $93,193,779 $152,103 ,386 $81,135,385 
§Loans and bills payable__ 16,894,607 17,641,533 2,600,000 3,271,236 
Traffic and car-service : i TAS 
balances (Cr.) in nemsigdinds 129,520,445 74,447,178 88,019,635 55,056,605 
Audited accounts and a 
wages payable ______--_- 379,785,852 310,219,848 306,288,228 249,895,434 
Miscellaneous accounts 2 " ¢ 
ON AP ae SEEN See 82,525,822 52,920,376 58,220,352 35,437,001 
Enterest matured unpeid_- 56,728,812 49,440,755 48,980,396 44,478,359 
Dividends matured unpaid 2,727,500 2,167,777 2,385,336 1,815,515 
Unmatured interest accrued 67,660,389 75,640,487 63,192,158 64,944,149 
Unmatured dividends de- : ? 
clared PP IE, EINE GEO 8,213,031 5,445,248 8,213,031 5,445,248 
Unmatured rents accrued_-. 27,757,942 26,231,700 24,021,968 23,979,218 
Accrued tax liability_- ” 1,271,679,019 466,990,745 1,116,998,786 422,070,332 
Other current liabilities__- 68,781,112 56,086,500 46,765,454 43,147,703 
Total current liabilities. 2,112,274,531 1,137,332,147 1,765,685,344 949,540,800 
Analysis of accrued tax 
liability: 


U. S. Government taxes. 1,145,021,729 353,564,411 1,017,756,299 333,824,959 


Other than U. S. Gov- 


ernment taxes —~_--~--~-~- 126,657,290 113,426,334 99 242,487 88,245,373 
*Represents accruals, including the amount in default. tFor railways not in 
receivership or trusteeship the net income was as follows: April, 1943, $62,447,149; 
April, 1942, $47,317,453; for the four months ended April, 1943, $220,109,653; 


1942, $125,247,601. tIncludes payments of principal of 
in default) which will become due within 


four months ended April, 
long-term debt (other than long-term debt 
six months after close of month of report. {For railways in receivership and trustee- 
ship the ratio was as follows: April, 1943, 2.60; April, 1942, 1.86; four months, 
1943, 2.44; four months, 1942, 1.51. §Includes obligations which mature not more 
than two yaers after date of issue. 





Nalional Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Average Again Lower 


There was another decline in the gereral level of wholesale 
prices last week according to the commodity price index compiled 
by The National Fertilizer Association and made public July 12. 
This index in the week ended July 10 dropped to 134.4 from 134.8 
in the preceding week. The index was 135.5 a month ago and 
128.9 a year ago, based on the 1926-1928 average as 100. 
the fifth consecutive week the index has registered a decline. 
Association’s report added: 

Last week’s decline in the all-commodity index resulted from 
lower quotations for farm products, foods and textiles, with the 
general average for all other commodities remaining unchanged. 
Declines in the cotton and livestock averages more than offset rises 
in grain quotations and resulted in the farm product index falling to 
the lowest level reached since February. The recession in the food 
price average to the March level was due in large part to a drop in 
prices for potatoes and beans. 


The 


This is} 


5 | . . 
were caused by lower prices for cotton. 


| balanced, with 5 advances and 7 
| there were 10 advances and 6 declines; and in the second preceding | 








week all other group averages comprising the index remained un- 
changed. 

Changes in price series during the week were about evenly 

7 declines; in the preceding week 


week there were 6 advances and 6 declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


1935-1939-—100* 

% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Zach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group July 10 July3 Junel2 July 11 
Total Index 1943 1943 1943 1942 

25.3 Foods  - : : URN oe « sae 137.6 138.3 140.4 125.9 

Fats and Oils 145.1 145.1 145.1 eg Be 

Cottonseed Oil a 159.0 159.0 159.0 159.6 

23.0 Farm Products ® 151.9 152.7 152.7 137.4 
Cotton Pisa 199.8 201.0 200.0 189.9 

. Grains we i49.0 148.1 143.9 113.2 
Livestock - 144.0 145.3 146.7 133.5 

17.3 Fuels = 122.8 122.8 122.8 125.2 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities 2 120.1 136.1 130.1 128.0 
8.2 Textiles 151.2 151.3 151.1 149.1 
7.1 Metals ‘ an 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 
6.1 Building materials a 152.6 152.6 152.6 151.6 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs____- m 126.6 126.6 126.6 120.7 
3 Fertilizer materials__ e: ay ty | 117.7 13%.9 117.8 

3 Fertilizers ee or mt - 119.8 119.8 119.8 115.3 

3 po gg 2 eS is eee 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined__ aS ae 134.4 134.8 135.5 128.9 
Indexes on 1926-1928 base were July 10, 1943, 104.7; July 3, 105.0; and July 11, 


1942, 100.4. 


Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield 
Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield 


given in the following tables: 


MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Averages 


averages are 


1943— U. 8. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus 
ouly 13.... - 120.64 111.07 119.00 116.61 111.25 99.04 102.96 114.08 117.00 

12 . 120.78 111.07 119.20 116.61 111.25 98.88 102.96 114.08 116.86 
10 _ 120.77 111.07 119.20 116.41 111.25 98.88 102.96 114.08 116.806 
9 =~ * ERTS: -232:.07 110:80 11661. TiT:35 98.88 102.80 114.08 117.0¢ 
8 ~ 120.75 110.88 119.00 116.61 111.25 98.57 102.80 113.89 116.8¢ 
7 - 120.79 110.88 119.00 116.41 111.25 98.57 102.80 113.89 116.80 
6 - 120.87 110.88 119.00 116.22 111.2 98.57 102.63 113.70 116.80 
5 EXCHANGE CLOSED 

3 - 120.78 110.70 118.80 116.22 111.25 98.25 102.46 113.70 116.61 
2 - 120.75 110.70 118.80 116.22 111.25 98.25 102.46 113.70 116.61 
1 - 120.71 110.70 118.80 116.22 111.25 98.41 102.46 113.89 116.61 
Jun 25 __-_-._ 120.41 110.70 118.80 116.22 111:07 98.09 102.46 113.70 116.61 
18 - 120.15 110.52 118.60 116.02 111.07 97.94 102.30 113.50 116.41 
Ai... 139:99 110.52 i118:.60. 116.69: 117.07 97.94 102.30 113.50 116.41 
ee ose - 119.92 110.34 118.40 115.82 111.07 97.78 102.30 113.50 116.02 
May 28 _- ~ 119.82 110.34 118.20 115.82 110.88 97.78 102:3 131.31 115.82 
21 -----. 119.44 110.15 118.20 115.82 110.70 97.47 101.97 113.12 115.82 

ES tak j~ 119.27 109.97 118.00 115.63, 110.7 97.47 101.80 113.12 115.82 } 
7 ------ 119.03 109.79 118.00 115.43 110.52 97.16 101.47 112.93 115.82 
4pr. 30 . - 118.36 109.79 118.00 115.43 110.34 97.00 101.31 113.12 115.63 
22 118.22 109.60 118.00 115.43 110.34 96.69 100.98 113.12 115.82 
pet 118.06 109.60 117.80 115.43 110.52 96.38 100.81 112.93 115.63 
G — 117.48 109.60 117.80 115.43 110.52 96.69 100.98 113.12 115.63 
Mar. 26 - - 116.93 109.60 117.80 115.43 110.52 96.23 100.65 113.12 115.63 
fob: (96 nic 117.11 109.24 117.60 115.43 110.15 95.47 100.00 112.93 115.43 
am. 29 117.64 108.70 117.60 115.04 109.79 94.56 99.04 112.56 115.43 
High 1943 120.87 111.07 119.20 116.61 111.25 99.04 102.96 114.08 117.00 
Low 1943_- 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 
High 1942___.__ 118.41 107.62 117.20 114.27 108.88 $2.64 97.47 112.19 114.66 
Low 1942.__.__ 115.90 106.04 115.43 112.75 107.09 90.63 95.32 109.60 112.75 

1 Year ago 
July 13, 1942. 118.20 106.74 116.41 113.31 107.98 91.62 95.77 111.44 114.27 

2 Years ago 
July 12, 1941__ 119.44 107.62 118.20 114.85 108.16 92.06 97.16 111.81 115.04 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGESt 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1943— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings Corporate by Groups 
Averages Bonds rate Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus 
July 13 f 1.81 3.11 2.70 2.82 3.10 3.81 3.57 2.95 2.80 

12 1.80 3.11 2.69 2.82 3.10 3.82 3.57 2.95 2.81 
10 1.80 3.11 2.69 2.83 3.10 3.82 3.57 2.95 2.81 
- 1.80 3.11 2.69 2.82 3.10 3.82 3.58 2.95 2.80 
8 1.80 3.12 2.70 2.82 3.10 3.84 3.58 2.96 2.81 
7 1.79 3.12 2.70 2.83 3.10 3.84 3.58 2.96 2.81 
6 . . 1.79 3.12 2.70 2.84 3.10 3.84 3.59 2.97 2.81 

5 Z EXCHANGE CLOSED 
a” x ~ 1.80 3.13 2.71 2.84 3.10 3.86 3.60 2.97 2.82 
-_s 1.80 3.13 2.71 2.84 3.10 3.86 3.60 2.97 2.82 
1 1.80 3.13 2.71 2.84 3.10 3.85 3.60 2.96 2.82 
Jun 25 _ 1.82 3.43 2.73 2.84 3.11 3.87 3.60 2.97 2.82 
18 1.84 3.14 2.72 2.85 3.11 3.88 3.61 2.98 2.82 
2. = 1.87 3.14 2.72 2.85 3.11 3.88 3.61 2.98 2.23 
 ~ - 1.87 3.15 2.73 2.86 3.11 3.89 3.61 2.98 2.85 
May 28 - - 1.88 3.15 2.74 2.86 3.12 3.89 3.61 2.99 2.86 
Oe Gonads 1.90 3.16 2.74 2.86 3.13 3.91 3.63 3.00 2.86 
S¢.. = 1.92 3:17 2.75 2.87 3.13 3.91 3.64 3.00 2.86 
. pes des 1.93 3.18 2.75 2.88 3.14 3.93 3.66 3.01 2.86 
Apr. 30 — a 1.98 3.18 2.75 2.88 3.15 3.94 3.67 3.00 2.87 
a «= 1.99 3.19 2.75 2.88 3.15 3.96 3.69 3.00 2.86 
.. i ae 2.00 3.19 2.76 2.88 3.14 3.98 3.70 3.01 2.87 
9 - * 2.04 3.19 2.76 2.89 3.14 3.96 3.69 3.00 2.87 
Mar, BG. ns. cce 2.08 3.19 2.76 2.88 3.14 3.99 3.71 3.00 2.87 
Ue Sein 2.06 3.21 2.77 2.88 3.16 4.04 3.75 3.01 2.88 
oS ae 2.06 3.24 2.77 2.90° 3.18 4.10 3.81 3.03 2.88 
High 1943_____ 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 3.93 3.07 2.93 
Low 1943- 1.79 3.11 2.63 2.82 3.10 3.81 3.57 2.95 2.80 
High 1942_____ 2.14 3.39 2.88 3.02 3.33 4.37 4.05 3.19 3.02 
Low 1942 wf 1.93 3.30 2.79 2.94 3.23 4.23 3.91 3.05 2.92 

1 Year ago 
July 13, 1942 1.98 3.35 2.83 2.99 3.28 4.30 4.02 3.09 2.94 

2 Years ago 
July 12, 1941__ 1.89 3.30 2.74 2.91 3.27 4.27 3.93 3.07 2.90 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
(334% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
‘lustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 


Declines in the textile group index ' im the issue of Jan. 14. 1943. page 202. 


| 
For the sixth consecutive 


NYG Laundry Workers 
Are Frozen In Jobs 


Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, re- 


| gional director of the War Man- 


power Commission, announced on 
July 9 that power laundries in 
New York City had been desig- 
nated as “locally needed” and es- 


| sential to alleviate the shortage 


| dislocated the 


of workers which has seriously 


industry. In re- 
porting this, the New York “Sun” 
of July 9 stated: 


“She said that the move was 


/ made possible by a change of the 


commission’s regulations in Wash- 


ington, which hitherto had pre- 
ivented such a designation in 
‘/Group 4 labor-market areas to 
Which the city belongs. The 





| 
| 


change was suggested by leaders 
in the industry, from which there 
has been a mass exodus of work- 
ers to higher paid war plant jobs. 

“Mrs. Rosenberg explained that 
the change will freeze labor in 
the industry, making workers and 
employers subject to area sta- 
bilization plans. Hereafter a 
laundry worker will have to have 
a statement of availability from 
his present employer or from the 
United States Employment Ser- 
vice in order to be employed else- 
where. The change applies to 
power laundries and not to hand 
‘aundries. To qualify as lo- 
‘ally needed, power laundries 
are required to operate on a work 
week of forty-eight hours, to sus- 
pend luxury services and to pay 
a minimum wage rate of 50 cents 
an hour. An industry agreement 
was signed last week providing 
for a 50-cent minimum. 


Signs Measure Extending 
Interstate Oil Compact 











President Roosevelt signed on 
July 7 a resolution extending for 
four years beyond September 1 
ithe consent of Congress for the 
|operation of the “Interstate Com- 
| pact to Conserve Oil and Gas.” 

The House approved the reso- 
lution on June 29 and the Senate 
on July 1. 


The compact, executed by the 
|; Governors of the States of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Kentucky, was originally en- 
tered into in February 1935 and 
Congress gave its consent in 
August, 1935. Since that time the 
compact, with the consent of the 
Congress, three times has been 
extended and renewed for two- 
year periods, the last extension 
period expiring Sept. 1, 1943. 








| Mooatly’s 


In a special message to Congress 
on June 28, the President sug- 
gested that Congress sanction this 
further extension. His message 
said in part: 

“The compact designed to pro- 
mote State legislation relating to 
the conservation of petroleum and 


gas also has resulted in an effec- 
tive collaboration of the oil pro- 
ducing States which are parties 
thereto upon oil problems of gen- 
eral import. In view of the 
worthy purposes of the compact, 
it is particularly heartening to 
note that the compact. first rati- 
fied by six States, has been rati- 
fied by 12 of the States.” 


Baily 
Commedily Index 





Tuesday, July 6, . 245.3 
Wednesday, July 7 245.2 
Thursday, July 8 244.4 
| Friday, July 9 243.1 
Saturday, July 10 243.0 
Monday, July 12 243.5 
Tuesday, July 13 244.2 
Two weeks ago, June 29 243.3 
Month ago, June 12 245.2 
Year ago, July 13 232.4 
1942 High, Dec. 22 239.9 
Low, Jan. 2 220.0 
1943 High, April 1 249.3 
Low, Jan. 2 sical . 240.2 

— - oon 
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Market Value Of Stocks On New York 


Stock Exchange Higher On June 30 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on July 8 that as of 


the close of business June 30, there were 1,231 stock issues, aggre- | 
gating 1,468,974,383 shares listed on the stock exchange, with a total | 
market value of $48,876,520,886. 


VYhis compares with 


1,234 stock | 


issues, aggregating 1,469,720,387 shares, with a total market value of 


$48,437,700,647 on May 29 and with 


1.242 stock issues aggregating | 


1,469,960,158 shares listed on the stock exchange on June 30, 1942, 
with a total market value of $33,419,047,743. 
In making public the figures, the Exchange also said: 
“As of the close of business June 30, New York Stock Exchange 


member total net 


S. Government issues. 


ket value of all listed stocks, on that date, was, therefore, 0.94%. 
the loans not collateralized by U. S. Government issues include all | 


borrowings 


amounted 


to $607,717,152, of 
$457,817.805 represented loans which were not collateralized by U. | 
The ratio of the latter borrowings to the mar- ( 


As | May, 


other types of member borrowings, these ratios will ordinarily ex- 


ceed the precise relationship between borrowings on listed shares and | 
and their total market value.” 


In the following table listed stocks are classified by leading in- | 
terior, in its latest report, states that the total production of’ soft 


dustrial groups with the aggregate market value and average price 


for each: 


Amusement 
Automobile .. 
Aviation 
Building 


Business and Office Equipment.. 


Chemical ’ 
Electrical Equipment 
Farm Machinery. 
Financial 

Food 

Garment .__.--. 
Land & Realty 
Leather 4 
Machinery & Metals 
Mining (excluding 
Paper & Publishing 
Petroleum 

Railroad 

Retail Merchandising 
Rubber 

Ship Building & Operating 
Shipping Services e 
Steel, Iron & Coke 
Textiles . 

Tobacco 


Utilities: 
Gas & Electric 
Gas & Electric 
Communication 
Miscellanoeous Utilities 

U. S. Cos. Operating Abroad 

Foreign Companies 


iron) 


(Operating ) 
(Holding). 


June 30, 1943——— 


$ 

520,472,405 
4,160,227,612 
708,621,466 
575,751,838 
408,900,396 
), 293,992,113 
,721,853,534 
798,978,369 
987,591,802 
,09'7,627,468 
46,378,746 
33,801,495 
230,947,462 
.727,115,847 
,418,494,986 
465,962,908 


5,838,242,179 


,762,983,097 


2,599 ,426,849 


564,199,975 
105,939,783 
15,483,140 


2,262,932,273 


504,016,183 
,271,830,299 


2,057,647,718 
,067,979 ,428 


3,610,447,854 


109,088,432 
817,372,254 
952,203,167 


Market Value Av. Price 
$ 


23.90 
34.34 
21.17 
28.05 
34.67 
65.99 
42.53 
61.00 
19.74 
33.12 


27.72 


6.95 
27.42 
25.25 
24.10 
20.66 
30.48 
33.46 
35.69 
53.30 
19.20 

8.98 
45.19 
35.45 
47.31 


22.42 
11.15 
86.30 
14.80 
24.03 
23.53 


May 29, 1943 


Market Value 


573,679,851 
400,566,035 
6,298,708,233 
1,645,323,222 
752,015,171 
1,007,513 ,976 
3,069,205,540 
44,568,754 
32,247,800 
225,860,244 
1,714,815,025 
1,481,786,563 
467,252,597 
5,788,809,610 
3,832,456,550 
2,479,514,888 
547,818,406 
106,590,534 
16,758,347 
2,247,100,550 
476,204,752 
1,247,877 ,500 


2,059,324,026 
1,046,488 ,360 
3,588, 785,399 
113,315,911 
811,221,772 
986,906,104 


Av. Price 


24.11 
33.00 
21.18 
27.95 
33.96 
66.04 
40.64 
57.41 
20.10 
32.87 
26.63 
6.63 
26.86 
25.07 
25.23 
20.72 
30.22 
33.76 
34.05 
51.85 
22.48 
9.72 
44.87 
33.49 
46.42 


22.25 
10.93 
85.81 
15.39 
23.87 
24.39 


which | 


| holiday and the observance of Independence Day. 
| the week ended June 26, this year, amounted to only 4,610,000 net 
tons because of the nation-wide coal strike which started at mid- 


Miscellaneous Businesses. 140,009,808 23.85 143 477,203 24.44 


48 876,520,886 


All Listed Stocks 33.27 48,437,700,647 32.96 
Average 
Price 
$ 
23.42 
23.70 
24.20 
25.65 
25.41 
26.39 


Average 
Market Value Price Market Value 
1941— $ $ 
June 30 
July 31 
Aug. 30 
Sept. 30 
Oct.. 31_- 
Nov. 29_- 


Dec. 31 


1942— 
Jan. 31- 
Feb. 28- 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 30 
May 29__ 
June 30_ 


Electric Output For Week Ended July 10, 1943, 
Shows 14.3% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended July 10, 1948, 
was approximately 3,919,398,000 kwh., compared with 3,428,916,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week last year, an increase of 14.3%. The 
output for the week ended July 3, 1943, was 20.1% in excess of the 
similar period of 1942. 


24,443,805,860 
34,871,607,323 
35,604,809,453 
37,727,599 526 
37,374,462 ,460 
38,811,728,666 


$ 
27.07 
28,46 
28.32 
28.02 
26.66 
25.87 
24.46 


39,607,836,569 
41,654,256,215 
41,472,032,904 
40,984.419 434 
39,057 ,023,174 
37,882,316,239 
35, 785,946,533 
28.16 
29.61 
31.20 
31.45 
32.96 
33.27 


41,419,585,043 
43,533,661,753 
45,845,738,377 
46,192,361,639 
48,437,700,647 
48,878 ,520,886 


36,228,397,999 
35,234,173,432 
32,844 183,750 
31,449 206,904 
32,913,725,225 
33,419,047,743 


24.70 
24.02 
22.36 
21.41 
22.40 
22.73 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
Week Ended 


June 26 
9.3 
19.2 
16.4 
17.2 
23.5 
13.6 
25.0 


19.2 








Major Geographical Divisions— July 10 
New England____________ ich ais “0.8 
Middle Atlantic__ SERS = 12.0 
Central Industrial__ cuban 9. 
West Central_______ = ‘4 8.2 
Southern States_____ . 18.7 
Rocky Mountain___- 11.1 
Pacific Coast 19.5 


July 3 
13.0 
20.8 
19.5 
16.3 
28.3 
16.6 
26.6 


20.1 


June 19 
8.4 
sy why | 
16.1 
14.9 
25.9 
12.5 
27.4 


Total United States_....___.. 143 19.4 


* Decrease from 1942. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
1943 
Week Ended— 
Apr 


1942 

3,348,608 
3,320,858 
3,307,700 
3,273,190 
3,304,602 
3,365,208 
3,356,921 
3,379,985 
3,322,651 
3,372,374 
3,463,528 
3,433,711 
3,457,024 
3,424,188 
3,428,916 


over 1942 1941 

2,959,646 
2,905,581 
2,897,307 
2,950,448 
2,944,906 
3,003,921 
3,011,345 
3,040,029 
2,954,647 
3,076,323 
3,101,291 
3,091,672 
3,156,825 
2,903,727 
3,178.054 


1932 
1,465,076 
1,480,738 
1,469,810 
1,454,505 
1,429,032 
1,436,928 
1,435,731 
1,425,151 
1,381,452 
1,435,471 
1,441,532 
1,440,541 
1,456,961 
1,341,730 
1,415,704 


1929 
1,633,291 
1,696,543 
1,709,331 
1,699,822 
1,688,434 
1,698,942 
1,704,426 
1,705,460 
1,615,085 
1,689,925 
1,699,227 
1,702,501 
1,723,428 
1,592,075 
1,711.625 


+ 
i 
a 
i] 


COHNPATAHH ND OOO RO! 


May 15 
May 22 
May 29 
Jun 5 
Jun 12 
Jun 19 
Jun 26 
July 3 
July 10 


H+++ +++ tetayttye 


me ee et ee eR eH 
POCORAASCRHAQOAD 


3,919,398 


| Indiana 





3,565,367 
3,625,645 
3,649,146 


July 17 
July 24 
July 31 


3,199,105 
3,220,526 
3,263,082 


1,433,993 
1,440,386 
1,426,986 


1,727,225 
1,732,031 
1,724,728 


Moody’s Common Stock Yields 


Yearly average yields in the years 1929 to 1941 inclusive and 
monthly average yields for 1941 will be found on page 2218 of the 
June 11, 1942 issue of the “Chronicle.” 


MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD ON 200 COMMON STOCKS 
Average 
Insurance Yield 
(10) (200) 
4.5 6.9 
6.6 


Utilities 


(25) 


Banks 


Industrials Railroads 
5 (15) 


(125) (2 
1942 : 6 
 stecntiacs 6 
1942 as 6 
August, 1942 _ 6 
September, 1942 
October, 1942  — 
November, 1942 
December, 1942 
January, 1943 
February, 1943 
March, 1943 
April, 1943 
1943 
1943 


on 
-~] 


May, — 
June, 


July, 


SCwunrwnod 
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6 
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June, 


Weekly Coal And Coke Preduction Statistics 


The Bituminous Coal Division, U. S. Department of the In- 


; coal in the week ended July 3 is estimated at 10,350,000 net tons, 


re« 


| which compares with 8,172,000 tons in the corresponding period last 


year, during which latter period output was curtailed by the miners’ 
Production in 


night on June 20 and lasted for two days before the men started to 
return to their jobs. For the present year to July 3, soft coal out- 
put was 0.2% in excess of that for the same period in 1942. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines estimated that the total production 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended July 3 was 623,000 
tons, an increase of 339,000 tons (119.4%) over the preceding week. 
When compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1942, 
however, there was a decrease of 324,000 tons, or 34.2%. The cal- 
endar year to July 3, 1943, shows a decrease of 1.5% when compared 


with the corresponding period of 1942. 


The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated produc- 
tion of by-product coke in the United States for the week ended 
July 3 showed a decrease of 7,300 tons when compared with the 
output for the week ended June 26. The quantity of coke from 
beehive ovens increased 44,700 tons during the same period. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL 
(In Net Tons—000 Omitted.) 


——————Week Ended——__—_ 
July 3 June 26 July 4 
1943 1943 1942 
10,350 4,610 8,172 290,718 290,138 
1,725 768 2,043 1,860 1,878 
+Subject to current adjustment Average based on a 4-day 


January 1 to Date 
*July 3 July 4 
1943 1942 


Bituminous coal 
and lignite 
Total, incl. mine~ fuel 
Daily average 
“Revised. 
week. 


July 3 
1937 
227,625 

1,465 
working 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
_- —Week Ended 
§July 3 fJun 26 
1943 1943 
622,000 284,000 
598,000 273,000 


———Cal. Year to Date 

July 4 July 3 July 4 July 6 
1942 1943 1942 1929 
947,000 29,735,000 30,180,000 36,284,000 
909,000 28,546,000 28,973,000 33,672,000 


Penn, anthracite— 
‘Total incl. coll. fuel 
+Commercial production 

Beehive coke— 
United States total__- 

By-product coke— 
United States total 1,150,300 1,157,600 1,193,900 31,901,800 31,149,400 

*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from 
operations. +tExcludes colliery fuel. tComparable data not available. 
revision. {/Revised. 


98,500 53,800 132,200 3,893,100 4,191,900 3,497,300 


authorized 
§Subject to 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 


ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district | 


and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 





June 
Avge. 
41923 


387 


——Week Ended 
June 19 June 27 
1943 1942 

390 381 246 
§ 6 5 3 
Arkansas and Oklahoma 88 78 20 17 
Colorado 145 126 104 80 
Georgia and North Carolina__ 1 1 1 +t 
[llinois 5 1,476 1,213 ,074 604 
505 438 449 246 
35 45 43 16 
164 136 139 72 
Kentucky—Eastern 943 956 998 704 
Kentucky—Western_____-__-_- 298 242 207 121 
Maryland ; 39 41 39 24 
Michigan 7 8 1 + 
Montana (bituminous and 


June 26 June 28 
1941 


375 
4 


June 26 


State— 1937 


nil EA Wee 
Kansas and Missovri_____-___~ 


92 61 49 35 

New Mexico 34 31 23 22 
North and South Dakota 

(lignite) 31 27 24 12 

682 720 659 416 

2,879 3,095 1,934 

154 161 98 


Pennsylvania (bituminous) __ 
Tennessee 
Texas (bituminous and lhg- 
6 7 18 
116 48 34 
Virginia 396 405 231 
Washington 44 28 30 
*West Virginia—Southern___. 2,225 1,620 
tWest Virginia—Northern___. 891 895 565 
Wyoming 108 108 81 
tOther Western States tt tt tf 





7,233 
937 


10,866 
1,956 


12,100 
1,345 


11,328 
1,238 


11,322 


$Pennsylvania anthracite____ 1,314 





Total all coal 4,894 13,445 12,566 12,636 8,170 12,822 


*Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. 
California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 
lished records of the Bureau of Mines. fAverage weekly rate for entire month. 
**Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Dakota included with “Other Western 
States.” ttLess than 1,000 tons. 


{had 


tIncludes Arizona, | 


Roosevelt And Churchill 
Laud Late Polish Premier 


General Wladislaw Sikorski, 
Premier of the Polish Government 
and commander-in-chief of the 
Polish armed forces, was killed in 
an airplane accident at Gibraltar 
on July 4. The plane was bring- 
ing General Sikorski back to 
London after an inspection of 
Polish forces in the Middle East. 
Fourteen other persons, including 
the General’s only daughter, clied 
in the crash. 

President Roosevelt on July 5 
said General Sikorski’s death was 
‘“‘a severe loss to all freedom-lov- 
ing people.” In a message to the 
Polish President, Wladyslaw 
Raczkiewicz, Mr. Roosevelt re- 
called General Sikorski’s several 
visits to Washington and said he 
learned to admire “his in- 
tegrity, his patriotism and those 
great qualities of leadership which 
so fully justified the confidence 
which you and the Polish people 
placed in him.” The message 
added: 

“His high sense of statesman- 
ship and devotion to the cause of 
liberty and democracy made him 
one of the outstanding leaders of 
our time. His passing represents 
a severe loss to all freedom-lov- 
ing people.” 

Prime Minister Churchill of 
Great Britain told the House of 
Commons on July 6 that the death 
of General Sikorski was “one of 
the heaviest strokes we have sus- 
tained.” In paying tribute to the 
memory of the Polish leader, Mr. 
Churchill said that General Sikor- 
ski had personally directed the 
movement of resistance of the 
Polish people to German ag- 
gression. 


T. R. Gamble To Direct 
War Bond Drive 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau announced on July 2 the 


|}appointment of Ted R. Gamble, 


Assistant to the Secretary. as 
National Director of the Treasury 
Department’s War Finance Di- 
vision. In this capacity Mr. 
Gamble will be in charge of the 
sale of war savings bonds, and 
will organize the forthcoming 
third war loan drive starting 
Sept. 9. Mr. Gamble has been 
affiliated with the bond sales 
organization in Washington since 
December, 1941, when he became 
consultant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and headed the National 
War Bond Pledge Campaign. 


Immediately following this 
campaign in May, 1942, Mr: 
Gamble was appointed Assistant 
to the Secretary, and was given 
supervision of the field organiza- 
tions of the War Savings Staff. 
Before coming to Washington Mr. 
'Gamble had organized the Treas- 
_ury’s war bond program in Oregon 
'and served as Oregon State Ad- 
|ministrator of the War Savings 
Staff from June to December, 
1941. 


Strike At Providenc 


Newspaper Plant Ends 


At the request of the regional 
' War Labor Board, members of the 
Providence (R. I.) Typographical 
/ Union voted on July 7 to return 
to work at the Providence Journal 
| Co. plant after a one-day strike. 


The work interruption caused 
the company to suspend publica- 
tion for July 7 of the “Evening 
Bulletin” but the vote to return 
_avoided interruption of the daily 
| issue of the morning paper, the 


| Providence “Journal,” which has 


maintained an unbroken record of 

_114 years of continuous publica- 
'tion. The one-day suspension of 
the “Bulletin” was its first in 80 
| years. 

The union, an_ independent, 
| seeks to negotiate a new contract 
contending that no valid contract 
exists in view of the company’s 
| paying over-the-scale wages to 
certain compositors. 
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Finished Steel Shipments By Subsidiaries Of 
- U. S$. Steel Corporation Declined In June 


Shipments of finished steel products by subsidiary companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation were affected sharply in June 
by reduced activities at furnaces and mills because of the soft-coal 


strike, official figures released on June 12 disclosed. 


In fact, de- 


liveries for June were the smallest for any month since February, 1941. 
The total of finished products shipped by the corporation’s sub- 
sidiaries was 1,552,663 net tons, compared with 1,706,543 tons in the 


preceding month, a decrease of 153,880 tons. 
1942, a decline of 221,405 tons. 


1,774,068 tons in June, 


This compares with 
For June, 


1941, deliveries amounted to 1,668,637 tons. 
For the year 1943 to date, shipments were 10,040,016 net tons | 
compared with 10,503,507 net tons in the comparable period of 1942, 


a decrease of 463,491 net tons. 


1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1929 

January 1,685,993 1,738,893 1,682,454 1,145,592 870,866 1,364,801 
February 1,691,592 1,616,587 1,548,451 1,009,256 747,427 1,388,407 
March 1,772,397 1,780,938 1,720,366 931,905 845,108 1,605,510 
April 1,630,828 1,758,894 1,687,674 907,904 771,752 1,617,302 
May 1,706,543 1,834,127 1,745,295 1,084,057 795,689 1,701,874 
June 1.552.663 1,774,068 1,668,637 1,209,684 607,562 1,529,241 
July , 1,765,749 1,666,667 1,296,887 745,364 1,480,003 
August 1,788,650 1,753,665 1,455,604 885,636 1,500,281 
September 1,703,570 1,664,227 1,392,838 1,086,683 1,262,874 
October 1,787,501 1,851,279 1,572,408 1,345,855 1,333,385 
November 1,665,545 1,624,186 1,425,352 1,406,205 1,110,050 
December 1,849,635 1,846,036 1,544,623 1,443,969 931,744 

Total by mos. 21,064,157 20,458,937 14,976,110 11,752,116 16,825,477 
Yearly adjust_- *42 333 37,639 *44, 865 *12,827 

Total = " ‘a 20,416,604 15,013,749 11,707,251 16,812,650 | 

*Decrease. 











NOTE—The monthly shipments as currently reported during the year 1942, are sub- 


ject to adjustments reflecting annual tonnage reconciliations. 


These will be compre- 


hended in the cumuJative yearly shipments as stated in the annual report. 


Bank Debits For Month Of June 


of the industry will be 97.0% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
July 12, compared with 96.6% one 
week ago, 97.8% one month ago 
and 98.4% one year ago. This 
represents an increase of 0.4 point 
or 0.4% from the preceding week. 
The operating rate for the week 
beginning July 12 is equivalent to 
1,679,700 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to _ 1,672,800 
tons one week ago, 1,693,600 tons 
one month ago, and 1,683,300 tons 


,;one year ago. 
“Steel” of Cleveland, in _ its 
summary of the iron and steel 


markets, on July 12 stated in part 
as follows: ‘“‘Mill schedules are 
becoming so extended in some 
products that revisions probably 
will be necessary, to meet most 
essential needs for the war pro- 
gram. 

“Cutbacks during recent weeks 
have made the trade particularly 
alert to this possibility. The re- 
cent wave of cancellations has 
subsided but it is appreciated that 





| advanced 


revisions will be dictated by 
changes in strategy and the more 
schedules become the 
more disruption will follow. It 
seems certain that during the time 





| 


“Additionally, 


covered by long schedules im- 
portant needs will appear which 
can be handled only by directives 
or some other means of revising 
sequence of orders. 


some claimant 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued | @gencies have lagged in getting 
on July 10 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,’ which we |@llotment numbers and inasmuch 


give below: 


SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(In millions of dollars) 


Federal Reserve District— 
Boston 
New York .- 
Philadelphia . 
Cleveland - 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Loui 
Minneapoli 
Kansas City 
Dallas 
San Francisco - 


tTotal, 274 centers_. 
*New York City 
*140 other centers 
4133 other centers 


June June June June | 
1943 1942 1943 
3,234 2,854 10,313 8,410 
25,688 19,346 80,845 55,803 
2,982 2,553 9,390 7,501 
4,501 3,810 12,356 10,922 
2,343 2,065 6,981 6,039 
2,037 1,637 6,057 4,921 
9,695 7,911 28,841 22,800 
1,848 1,651 5,799 4,934 
1,167 926 3,552 2,707 
2,144 1,680 6,325 4,735 
1,784 1,305 5,122 3,825 
5,787 4,371 17,091 12,465 
63,208 50,107 193,672 145,062 
23,595 17,394 74,686 50,402 
34,430 28,292 103,697 81,985 
5,183 4,421 15,290 12,675 | 


3 Months Ended 


*Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919 
tExcluding centers for which figures were not coliected by the Board before May, 


1942. 


Steel Operations Slightly Higher — War Output 





Siili Being Jeopardized — Less Gancellations 


“Production of steel for the 


war was still being jeopardized 


this week in the Pittsburgh district due to uncertain conditions in 
the coal fields, where roving bands of pickets have been disrupting 
operations, states the “Iron Age” in its issue of today (July 15), 


further adding: 


“It was estimated that 11,000 miners 
14 blast furnaces were down for’? 


Operations at the 
Clairton by-product coke plant 
were reduced to about 50% and 
there was a possibility of a fur- 
ther decline unless coal is re- 
‘ceived quickly. 

“It is now estimated that the 
series of coal strikes which started 
last Spring and now are viewed 
as the worst domestic disaster 
since the war started, caused the 
loss of 220,000 tons of steel instead 
of the 170,000 tons which THE 
IRON AGE estimated several 
weeks ago prior to the continua- 
tion of the outlaw strikes. Im- 
portant by-products needed for 


lack of fuel. 


war have been lost also. The steel- | 
part of a plan evolved a few 
'months ago to assure prompt de- 


for-victory drive has been hamp- 
ered definitely. Strategic stock- 


piles of coal and coke probably | 
cannot be rebuilt to a comfortable | 


level for the duration of the war. 
No immediate step which will end 
the troubles at the mines appears 
to be in sight. 

“Demand 
steel by claimant agencies is re- 
ported to be approximately 22,- 
‘700,000 tons against a supply of 
about 17,000,000 _ tons. 
quarter demand was about 800,000 
tons greater than the reported 
fourth quarter 
Third quarter allocations of carbon 


‘tons. 


Third | 


were idle on July 13, while 





week continued to be the number 
of CMP carryovers. The amount 
of orders which steel mills have 
been allowed to accept is usually 
110% of the previous month’s di- 
rectives. The WPB steel quota 
directives call for 95% comple- 
tion, which means that the usual 
number of orders accepted are 
about 105% of capacity. The 
carryovers have been building up. 

“In order to expedite steel de- 
liveries to small oil producers and 
to provide for emergencies, pipe 
mills this week are expected to 
have built up their share of a total 
mill stock of 20,000 tons of oil 
country goods sizes. This is a first 


liveries to small oil producers. 
“In Canada as in some western 


/areas of the United States, a labor 


| shortage 


is creating a_ serious 
situation in the base metal mining 


industry and has curtailed pro- 


for fourth quarter | 


duction by many of the Domin- 


| ion’s largest producers. Steel pro- 


| duction 


in Canada for the first 


five months of this year was off 


3.6% 
year, 


from the same period last 
while pig iron output 


'dropped 12%.” 
requirements. | 


The American Iron and Steel 


‘Institute on July 12 announced 


and alloy steel were 17,500,000 | that telegraphic reports which it 


|had received indicated that the 


“Among the headaches in the) 
steel industry last week and this 


. : 
1942 | asked to review 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 





|as contracts are entered in the 
'order of their receipt some ton- 
nage gets on books that is not as 
important as later bookings. 

“Leading consumers are being 
their contracts 
| with the idea of deferring all pur- 
| chases except those most urgently 
|'needed, including tonnages for 
'which they already have allot- 
ment numbers. 

“Plate mills are booked almost 
solidly through October, with 
many orders running well beyond. 
Bar mills have full schedules for 
|almost four months and in heavy 
| rounds and flats there are large 
accumulations far beyond that. 
| Sheets are becoming increasingly 
| scarce, with little hot or cold- 
rolled tonnage available before 
November and some sellers have 
little for that month. Wire ship- 
ments extend late in the year. 
Some structural shapes can be 
taken for late August delivery 
and some pipe, notably buttweld, 
is equally available. 

“Ingot production for first half 
at 43,866,912 net tons, set a new 
record in spite of recent interrup- 
tions because of the coal stoppage. 
However, June production, 7,027,- 
101 tons, showed the effect, being 
the lowest monthly output since 
last June, with the exception of 
February. 


“Steel plate production in June 
was 1.056.085 net tons, compared 
with 1,114,920 tons in May. The 
record fisure was set in March 
with 1,167,679 tons. 


“Scrap supply is sufficient for 
current needs, industrial grades 
and heavy melting steel coming 
out in good volume. Yards are 
accumulating considerable  ton- 
nage which is not being handled 
promptly, in view of labor short- 
age. 

“In an effort to stimulate pro- 


| 








| 





; duction 


of Fluorspar, Office of 
Price Administration has raised 
the ceiling $5 per ton on all 
grades, the new range being $30 
to $33 per ton, instead of $25 to 
$28. Of the $5 increase $3.50 is 
to compensate for higher wages 
and the remaining $1.50 is to en- 
ccurage development of new 
fields. In case the latter result 
is not achieved this part of the 
advance may be withdrawn. 
“Tron ore shipments from Lake 
Superior mines continue to lag 
and the deficit from 1942 ton- 
nage was greater at the end of 


|June than at the close of May. 


June shipments totaled 11,864,401 
gross tons, which was 760,701 tons 
less than in May, a loss of 6.03%. 


operating rate of steel companies |For the season to July 1 the de- 
having 91% of the steel capacity crease from 1942 to the same date tons June 1.” 











| 


Gates Says Question Of 


Decided By People Before Peace Talks Begin 


The question of isolationism must be decided by the people be- 
fore military victory is achieved and the peace talks begin, Dr. 
Thomas S. Gates, President of the University of Pennsylvania, said 


on July 2, in an address of wel 
school year. 
His remarks, as reported in 
York “Times” follow: 
“Twice isolationism has failed 


and now we must ask ourselves 
whether it will save us a third 
time. 


“That is the decision the people 
must make before military victory 
comes and the peace conference 
begins. That is a question that 
you must think about, ponder over 
and discuss among yourselves, be- 
cause in very truth it affects each 
and every one of you. 

‘But whatever course our coun- 


try may choose, the peace which | 
the world must achieve when vic- | 


tory is finally attained must be a 
lasting peace, one wrought not 


with hatred and fear, but built on | 


a foundation of courage and 


strength, a peace that is flexible | 


to provide for the smaller and 


weaker groups, and a peace that | 


is tolerant and free from the 


prejudices that destroy.” 


FDIC Banks To Act As 
Depositaries Of Taxes 
Withheld From Wages 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York through Allan Sproul 
President began on July 7 dis- 
tribution of the Treasury regula- 
tions governing the payment 
through depositary banks of funds 
withheld as taxes in accordance 
with the provisions of the Cur- 
rent Tax Payment Act of 1943, 
effective July 1. 

All incorporated banks which 
are insured by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation are 
designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to receive funds with- 





<<) 


come at the opening of the new 


) hiladelphia advices to the New 


‘The amount of 2% depositary 
bonds which a depositary will be 
permitted to purchase’ under 
either of the alternative methods 
will be in proportion to the busi- 
ness transacted in the first full 
calendar month after it begins to 
accept the deposits. Appropriate 
adjustments of allotments of these 
bonds will be considered period- 
ically. 

Information released by Guy T. 
Helvering, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, in Circular WT, 
copies of which may be obtained 
from collectors of internal reve- 
inue, is to the effect that on or 
before the last day of each month 
|following the close of each quar- 


|ter, every employer will be re- 
quired to make a tax return to 
the collector of his district, cover- 
ing the aggregate amount of taxes 
|withheld during the quarter. A 
| Treasury announcement further 
| explained: 

“It will be the duty of every 
‘employer who withholds more 
|than $100 during the month to 
| pay, within ten days after the 
'close of each month, to a deposi- 
, tary authorized by Mr Morgen- 
| thau to receive such payments, all 
'funds withheld as taxes during 
‘that month; except that amounts 
‘withheld during the last month of 
a quarter may, at the election of 
the employer, be remitted directly 
to the collector with the employ- 
er’s tax return. 


“in making payment to the col- 
lector of the amount due as shown 
on the tax return, the employer 
imust attach thereto receipts, in 
the form approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, issued by 





held as taxes, and any such banks|the authorized depositary evidenc- 


may qualify to act under the 
designation. Qualification is be- 
ing accomplished through the Fed- 


eral Reserve Banks upon the ex-| 


ecution of an application and 
agreement. 

Under the regulations, the de- 
positary banks will remit to the 
Federal Reserve Bank, as fiscal 
agent of the United States, the 
entire balance of funds when 
they are in excess of $5,000. Such 
remittances, however, will not be 
made more often than daily, but 
at the end of each month the en- 
tire balance must be remitted. 
The Treasury circular says: 

“At the time of receiving a de- 
posit of withheld taxes the deposi- 
tary will issue to the employer a 
receipt therefor in the form pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The receipts will be 
prepared in triplicate. The orig- 
inal is to be retained by the em- 
ployer until filed with his quar- 
terly tax return to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue. The first 
copy will be sent to the Federal 
Reserve Bank with the deposi- 
tary’s remittance, and the second 
copy will be retained as the de- 
positary’s record of the transac- 
tion.” 

The announcement also stated 
that ‘for the purpose of offsetting 
additional costs incurred by de- 
positaries in receiving and ac- 
counting for deposits of with- 
held taxes, two alternative meth- 
ods are provided by which a de- 
positary may purchase 2% De- 
positary Bonds, Second Series. 
Under one method the depositary 
will be permitted to purchase 
such bonds with its own funds, 
and under the other method such 
bonds may be purchased with 
certain funds placed with the de- 
positary to the credit of the 
Treasurer of the United States.” 





was 9,158,276 tons, 26.97% com- 
pared with a shortage of 8,397,575 


ing payments made to such de- 
| positary of funds withheld as 
| taxes. 

“The employer who withholds 
| $100 or less during the month may 
elect either to remit the amount 
| withheld to the collector with his 
quarterly tax return or to pay it 
monthly to an authorized deposi- 
tary. 





In Diplomatic Posts 


The Senate on July 7 confirmed 
President Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tions of Ray Atherton of Illinois, 
to be Minister to Canada; William 
C. Burdett of Tennessee, to be 
Minister to New Zealand, and Loy 
W. Henderson of Colorado, to be 
Minister to Iraq. The President 
had submitted these nominations 
on June 24. Mr. Atherton,. al- 
though still officially holding his 
post as Minister to Denmark, has 
served since June, 1940, as Acting 
Chief of the Division of European 


Affairs of the State Department 
in Washington. He was named to 
succeed Jay Pierrepont Moffatt, 
who died last January. Mr. Ather- 
ton was also named to serve con- 
currently and without additional 
compensation as Minister to the 
Government of Luxembourg 
which is now established in 
Canada. 

Mr. Burdett, now a Foreign 
Service officer of Class I, was 
nominated to succeed Brig.-Gen. 
Patrick J. Hurley, who resigned 
to assume active duty with the 
Army. 

Mr. Henderson, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of Class II, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Thomas M. 
Wilson, Minister Resident and 
Consul General in Iraq. The post 
is being raised to the full rank 
of Minister. 
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Wholesale Commodity Index Declines 0.1% | 


During Week Ended July 3 | 


The U. S. Department of Labor announced on July 8 that during 
the week ended*July 3 market prices for livestock and fruits and 
vegetables declined for the third consecutive week and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ all-commodity index of nearly 900 price series 
decreased 0.1%. At 103.0% of the 1926 average the general price 
level was 0.9% below a month ago and 4.6% higher than during 
the first week of July last year. 

The Department’s announcement further said: 

“Farm Products and Foods. Markets for farm products averaged 
0.2% lower than in the week ended June 26 primarily because of 
seasonally lower prices for fresh fruits and vegetables, particularly) 
apples and potatoes, and for hogs and cotton. Grains advanced nearly 
2%. recovering the loss of the previous week, and higher prices wer< 
reported for e lemons, hay and onions. Prices of farm products 
on the average 20% higher than during the first week o! 
July 1942. 

“Prices for foods declined 0.4%, compared with the drop of 
1.7% for the week ended June 19 and 0.9% for the week ended 
June 26. In addition to lower prices for fruits and vegetables, quota- 
tions for becon dropped nearly 7%. Prices for wheat flour averaged 
slightly higher than a week ago. 

“Industrial commodities. There were few changes in industrial 
commodity markets during the week. Prices for maple flooring, | 
rosin and turpentine showed fractional increases. No important 
commodity declined in price.” 

The following notation is made: 

During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, 
materials allocated, and rationing the Bureau of Labor Statistics will 
attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked (*), 
however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such ad- 
justment and revision as required by later and more complete re- 
ports. 

The following table shows index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past 3 weeks, for June 5, 1943 and July 
4, 1942 and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month ago, 


aos 
4 


were 





and a year ago: 
WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 3, 1943 | 
(1926—100) 
Percentage changes to 
June 26, 1943 from- 
7-3 6-26 6-19 6-5 7-4 6-26 6-5 7-4 
Commodity groups— 1943 1943 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
All eommmeditios.._..-. 222s *10°.0 *103.1 *103.5 *103.9 98.5 —0.1 0.9 + 4.6 
Farm products____...._.________ *125.9 *126.2 *127.0 *126.3 104.9 —0.2 -0.3 +20.0 
nee Tae Se. ‘308.0.. '35848 99.3 —04 —2.7 + 8.4 
Hides and leather products_.___.__ 118.4 118.4 118.4 118.4 118.9 0 0 — 0.4 
Teeue products.___.......... ae 3° 96.9 96.9 96.9 97.3 0 0 — 0.4 
Fuel and lighting materials____._. 81.5 81.4 81.4 81.4 79.5 +4+0.1 +0.1 + 2.5 
Metals and metal products______.*103.9 *103.9 *102.9 *103.9 104.0 0 0 —0.1 
Building materials__._._..._._._____. 1104 1104 110.4 110.4 110.6 0 0 —0.2 
Chemicals and allied products___. 100.2 100.2 100.2 100.2 97.2 0 0 + 3.1 
Housefurnishing goods___-___-_-~- 104.3 104.3 1043 104.2 104.5 0 +0.1 — 0.2 
Miscellaneous commodities______ 91.6 91.6 91.8 91.7 90.1 0 —0.1 + 1.7 
SU *114.0 *114.2 *114.5 *114.1 999 —0.2 —0.1 +14.1 
Semimanufactured articles__._._.__ 92.7 92.7 92.9 92.9 92.8 0 —0.2 — 0.1 
Maaufactured products____-_~_- _ *99.7 *99.7 *100.0 *100.9 98.9 0 —1.2 + 08 
All commodities other than 
EEE me *98.1 *98.1 *98.4 *99.1 97.2 0 —1.0 + 0.9 
Ali commodities other than 
farm products and foods__-_--~ *96.9 *96.9 *96.9 *96.9 96.1 0 0 + 0.8 
*Preliminary. 





Civil Engineering Construction 
$42,002,000 For Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental U. S. totals 
$42,002,000 for the short week due to the Fourth of July holiday. 
This volume, not including the construction by military combat en- 
gineers, American contracts outside the country, and shipbuilding, 
is 90% below the near-record high reported for the corresponding 
1942 week by “Engineering News-Record” on July 8 and compares 
with $60,148,000 for the preceding week. Private construction is 62% 
below the week last year, and public work is down 90% due to the 
67% decline in state and municipal construction and the 91% de- 
crease in Federal volume. The report continued as follows: 

The current week’s volume brings 1943 construction to $1,868,- 
402,000, an average of $69,200,000 for each of the 27 weeks. On the 
weekly average basis, 1943 construction is 65% below the $5,524,- 
720,000 for the 28-week period a year ago. Private construction, -$230,- 
442.000, is 35% lower than last year, and public work, $1,637,960,000, 
is down 67% when adjusted for the difference in the number of 
weeks. 

Civil engineering construction volues for the 1942 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 

July 9, 1942 
(four days) 





July 1, 1943 
(five days) 


July 8, 1943 
(four-days) 


Total U. S. Construction__$401,603,000 $60,148,000 $42,002,000 
Private Construction__ 8,237,000 4,863,000 3,095,000 
Public Construction __ 393,366,000 55,285,000 38,907,000 
State and Municipal 8.271.000 5.297 ,000 2,766,000 
ae a ae ag 385,095,000 49,988,000 36,141,000 


In the classified construction groups, waterworks construction 
with a gain over the preceding week is the only class of work to 
increase. All classes of construction are below their respective | 
totals of a year ago. Subtotals for the week in each class of con- 
struction are: waterworks, $1,388,000; sewerage, $988,000; bridges, 
$132,000; industrial buildings, $311,000; commercial building and 
large-scale private housing, $2,572,000; public buildings, $14,586,000; | 
earthwork and drainage, $456,000; streets and roads, $3,207,000; an, 
unclassified construction, $18,362,00G. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $5,- 
149,000, an increase of 228% over the 1942 week. The week’s new 
financing is made up of $3,399,000 in state and municipal bond sales, | 
and $1,750,000 in corporate security issues. 

New construction financing for the 27 weeks of 1943, $2,915,- 
072,000, is 61% under the $7,800,618,600 reported for the 28-week | 


period last year. 








June Department Store Sales Advance 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System an-| 


nounced on July 8 that department store sales, which usually de- 


/cline from May to June, showed little change this year and the 


Board’s seasonally adjusted index rose from 125 to 129% of the 
1923-25 average. Total sales in June were augmented considerably 
by a buying wave that occurred around the middle of the month 
when shoppers were endeavoring to purchase shoes before the expi- 


| ration of ration coupon No. 17 and at the same time purchased other 


goods. 
INDEX OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES (1923-25 AVERAGE=—100) 
June 1943 Mav 1943 April 1943 June 1942 
Adjusted for seasonal variation 129 125 128 104 
Without seasonal adjustment 124 125 133 100 
Change from corresponding period a vear ago (per cent) 
Federal Reserve One Week Ending Four Weeks Ending Year to 
District 7-"F 6-26 6-19 6-12 7-3 6-2¢ 5-26 5-1 7-3 
Boston 26 9 +13 19 16 9 20 18 +11 
New York 29 7 + 20 + 29 21 14 17 11 8 
Philadelphia 36 9 16 +19 19 9 14 16 8 
Cleveland 36 +18 26 + 25 26 + 13 16 + 6 9 
Richmond 38 24 +19 24 25 +18 21 18 14 
Atlanta 62 + 38 3 51 50 + 44 33 30 + 2¢ 
Chicago + 35 14 +27 19 23 14 15 +12 +11 
St. Louis 44 + 24 44 + 38 37 25 + 24 3 +17 
Minneapolis $ S S : 30 + 22 + 25 +18 + 15 
Kansas City 67 + 45 56 + 49 54 +39 +37 + 34 +35 
Dallas 74 47 61 + 81 + 65 55 + 47 + 44 + 42 
San Francisco 55 35 36 + 42 + 41 + 30 +35 + 29 27 
U. S. total + 39 19 28 29 29 19 22 17 15 
WEEKLY INDEX, WITHOUT SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT (1935-39 AVERAGE=—100 
1943 1942 
June 5 137 June 6 135 
June 12 151 June 13 117 
June 19 148 June 20 116 
June 26 118 June 27 100 
July 3 117 July 4 84 
Revised +The large increases over last year reflect in part the fact that this 
year stores were open for 6 business days whereas in the corresponding week last year 
| stores were closed on Saturday in observance of the Independence Day holiday 
‘Monthly indexes refer to daily average sales in calendar month; June, 1943, figures 
estimated from weekly sales. §$Not shown separately but included in United State 
total. 


New York Stock Exchange Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange Commission has made public a | 
summary for the weeks ended June 19 and 26, of complete figures | 
showing the daily volume of stock transactions for the odd-lot| 


account of all odd-lot dealers and specialists who handle odd lots 


on the New York Stock Exchange, continuing a series of current | 


figures being published by the Commission. The figures are based 
upon reports filed with the commission by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


ODD-LOT SALES BY DEALERS June 19 June 26 
(Customers’ Purchases) 
Number of Orders 4 ice > 17,820 16,352 
Number of Shares-_ 514,912 474,134 
Dollar value 18,396,179 17,724,489 
ODD-LOT PURCHASES BY DEALERS 
(Customers’ Sales) 
Number of Orders: 
GCostemers en0rs antes... 1 cs 154 16¢ 
*Customers’ other sales_ ; 18,106 17,287 
Customers’ total sales__ aes at - z és 18,260 17,45: 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____-- 4.425 4,782 
*Customers’ other sales 493,887 468,05¢ 
Customers’ total sales 498,312 472,841 
Dollar value : ; 15,647,049 15,254,065 
ROUND-LOT SALES BY DEALERS 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales —~ as sn eneacaeet tie 230 € 
+Other sales - ; 124,530 139,33( 
Total sales — / : : ~ 124,760 139,45C 
ROUND-LOT PURCHASES BY DEALERS 
Number of Shares 155,520 140,28 


* Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are reported with ‘‘other sales.”’ 
+ Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, and sales to liquidate 
which is less than a round lot are reported with ‘‘other sales.”’ 


a long position 


May Hotel Sales Higher 5 


In its July bulletin, Horwath & Horwath, New York public ac- 
countants, report that the total increases in May over the same month 
of last year exceeded somewhat those in April, and were identical 
on practically all points with the gains for the year to date. The total 
sales were up 3 over May, 1942. 

The firm supplies the following statistical data: 


oF 
/O 


MAY, 1943, COMPARED WITH MAY, 1942 

+Room 
- Sales, Increase or Decrease-————— Occupancy Rate 

Total May May Increase 

*Total Rooms Restaurant Food Beverages 1943 1942 or Decr 

New York City_. +36% + 36% +35% + 34% + 36% 88° 71% + 9% 
Chicago +42 +39 + 46 + 43 + 52 93 75 +12 
Philadelphia . +49 +38 + 63 +50 + 83 80 65 12 
Washington -_-- +11 ee | +14 +13 +17 85 84 4 
Cleveland . +16 +12 +20 +10 +40 88 79 0 
Detroit +33 +27 + 40 + 44 +35 90 78 10 
Pacific Coast 41 +50 +37 +37 +37 85 66 15 
Texas + 42 +35 +55 + 56 +55 86 73 +14 
All Others + 24 +18 +30 +27 + 36 83 72 2 
Total + 30% + 26% + 34% +31% + 38% 85% 72% 6’ 
Year to Date___ 30 % + 26% + 34% +31% + 38% 83° 71% 7% 

MONTHLY TOTALS FOR LAST SIX MONTHS 

| May, 1943 30% + 26% + 34% +31% + 38% 85 % 72% 6% 
| April +27 + 24 +29 +27 +323 83 71 + 6 
March ~- +34 +28 + 40 + 38 + 43 83 70 + 8 
February +32 +27 +35 +33 +41 82 70 + 8 
January - ~ +28 +23 +31 +28 +37 81 7 + 6 
December, 1942. +28 +293 +28 +27 + 32 74 61 + § 

+The term ‘‘rates’’ whenever used refers to the average sales per occupied room 


and not to scheduled rates. *Rooms and restaurant only. 


Lend-Lease To Africa 
Put At $40 Million 


Lend-lease goods valued at $40,- 
000,000 and weighing 170,000 tons 
were shipped to North Africa 
from the United States prior to 
May 31, Lend-Lease Administra- 
tor E. R. Stettinius, Jr., reported 
on June 27, emphasizing that an 
“extremely high percentage” of 
the total tonnage had been distrib- 


|uted. This was noted in Washing- 
ton advices to the “Wall Street 


Journal” of June 28 which stated 
that French authorities in North 
A frine ; ; } 

Africa who directed the distribu- 
tion through normal channels of 
trade already have paid back $25,- 
000,000 of the amount involved 
and are arranging to pay the re- 


mainder in the near future, the 
Administrator further reported. 
In his statement Mr. Stettinius 
said: 


“It has been abundantly proved 
that the program accomplished 
several purposes, including win- 
ning of good will, inducing the 
people to stop hoarding and to put 
their farm produce into circula- 
tion, providing the people with an 
incentive to work for the allied 
armies and spurring them to pro- 
duce and make available materials 
of vital use to the allied nations.” 

The report recounted that when 
Gen, Dwight D. Eisenhower led 
his British-American forces into 
North Africa he found the econ- 
omy of the whole country virtual- 

| ly Stagnant after two years of 
Axis looting, and the French and 
Arab population saturated with 
Axis propaganda. 

_ The report also stated, accord- 
ing to the Associated Press: 
“From a purely military point of 
view, it was important to win 
Arab good-will so that the natives 
would hinder Axis secret agents 
and paratroopers who might try 
to cut the Allies’ supply line to 
Tunisia by destroying | bridges, 
railroad tracks and highways. 
Considerable civilian labor was 
needed also to augment military 
personnel in perfecting the Allied 
supply line. If the Arab natives 
proved unfriendly, General Eisen- 
hower would have been compelled 
to use additional divisions of 
troops in perfecting and guarding 
his tenuous supply line... . 

_ “Lack of imports and Axis 
siphoning of local goods had 
stripped the markets. Manv shons 
were closed for lack of wares and 
those open had little to sell. Even 
people with plenty of money could 
buy practically nothing, and there 
was no incentive to work and earn 
money, to harvest and sell food 
crops or carry on other normal 
business. 

“A vital part of the Allied mili- 
tary program was the creation of 
a Fighting French ally. A reason- 
ably contented civilian popula- 
tion was essential to the creation 
of this new French army, and a 
sound local economy was neces- 
sary to aid the military effort of 
the British and Americans.” 


_—_— — 


Penna. Airlines Officers 
Guests Of NYSE 


The common stock of the Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines Corp. 
was admitted to trading July 6 on 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
and C. Bedell Monro, President; 
J. H. Carmichael, Vice-President: 
Robert J. Wilson, Vice-President 
| and Secretary, and R. G. Lochiel, 
Treasurer and Comptroller, were 
guests of the Exchange and were 
| present on the floor when the first 
transaction of their company’s 
stock took place. 
| The visiting 











officers were 


| luncheon guests of Emil Schiam, 
President of the Exchange. 
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Market Value Of Bonds On N. Y. Stock Exchange Living Costs In Large Cities Up 9.8% | 


As of the close of business June 30, there were 1,124 bond issues, 
aggregating $80,999,206,037 par value listed on the New York Stock 
Fxchange with a total market value of $80,704,321 646, the Stock 
Exchange announced on July 9. This compares with 1,127 bond is- 
sues, aggregating $81,479,041,193 par value, listed on the Exchange 
as of May 29 with a total market value of $81,048,543.830. 

In the following table listed bonds are classified by governmental 
and industrial groups with the aggrgeate market value and average 
price for each: 


June 30, 1943-———— — May 29, 1943——— 
Average Average 
Group— Market Value Price aut Value Price 
$ 
: : overnment (incl. N. Y. ¢ 
aiete, cities etc.)___---__-__-_.  63,915,414,612 104.52 64,255,029,362 104.30 
. anies: 
oe. 35,118,011 102.25 38,597,448 103.36 
DEERE - ch uccmennecnmasciud 10,781,617 102.16 10,816,422 102.49 
SS Ee ae ae ae ee ee 13,809,881 100.73 10,713,470 100.04 
Business and office equipment- 15,712,500 104.75 15,581,250 103.88 
ne ee pee 2 Meee 76,399,888 104.29 76,662,226 104.51 
Electrical equipment --------- 36,775,000 105.07 36,650,000 104.71 
ED ee ear 56,638,288 102.87 57,616,413 102.78 
OE cc ncmadiccumoidwedonacnnne 234,513,236 105.40 214,608,478 105.54 
Band ad YOAlty o. ene nnceus 10,835,551 80.64 10,949,010 81.49 
Machinery and metals__------ ET hee — rH glo ot = 
ining (excluding iron)_------ 98,528,70: 54.5 99,583,782 4.6! 
Tose ana ublishing gait Cem 40,486,946 102.20 _ #1103, 466 101.83 
Petrowum —..-—....-.-...<--<s 612,102,207 104.63 a 592,455,674 104.47 
Oe ek cenaaedetane 7,540,242,205 74.71 7,625,095,527 75.15 
Retail merchandising ~-------- 12,258,568 87.65 12,567,681 88.97 
eT EE Ee, an 76,095,865 104.72 15,574,158 104.00 
Ship building and operating--- 11,959,560 104.25 11,844,840 103.25 
Shipping services __-.--------- 21,481,377 78.07 20,93 7,084 76.09 
Steel, iron and coke___-------- 494,319,333 101.50 492,021,186 101.01 
TIOERIAE | 6 ow nce nce ccc cewne 38,236,380 105.36 37,792,420 104.13 
TE RES ok. memset namncmeabee 155,238,588 106.80 154,673,199 106.41 
Utilities: pm ; 
Gas and electric (operating) ~— 3,382,366,279 109.28 3,361,598,129 108.60 
Gas and electric (holding) --- 96,288,610 104.68 95,099,678 103.38 
Communications ...-....... 1,238,529,222 110.85 1,233,301,839 110.24 
Miscellaneous utilities_._.._-- 94,816,086 65.20 91,803,221 63.05 
U. S. companies oper. abroad__ 137,706,305 76.56 138,420,814 76.53 
Miscellaneous businesses____~~ ‘ae 31,298,003 105.37 31,292,510 105.35 
otal U. S. companies__-_------ 14,609,867,105 86.79 14,624,929,649 86.76 
Phesien Belson soialabaiedenabtnianennien 1,417,833,281 65.41 1,410,184,528 65.04 
Foreign companies___----------- 761,206,648 89.78 758,400,291 89.31 
All listed bonds......-...-..-..- 80,704,321,646 99.64 81,048,543,830 99.47 


The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year compari- 
son of the total market value and the total average price of bonds 
listed on the Exchange: 





Average Average 

1941— Market Value Price 1942— — — 

$ $ 

> _——— 52,321,710,056 94.22 FR DBs ici nnts 59,112,072,945 95.50 
-) aa 53,237,.234,699 94.80 oS) 61,277,620,583 95.76 
ge, Se _ 53,259,696,637 95.04 a 62,720,371,752 96.08 
2 ees 53,216,867,646 94.86 i 62,765,776,218 96.18 
| 53,418,055,935 94.74 Oct. 31__--_-.. 64,843,877,284 96.48 
Oct. 31_.--.... 55,106,635,894 95.25 Ns A im neon hntin 64,543,971,299 96.11 
ee ES 54,812,793,945 94.80 >| a} > Sees 70,583,644,622 96.70 
ee) Siiii 55,033,616,312 94.50 1943— 

1942— . eee 71,038,674,932 97.47 
St aaa 56,261,398,371 95.24 Feb. 27._...... 71,346,452,852 97.79 
Feb. 28___.._._.. 57,584,410,504 95.13 .  - : ae ~ 71,575,183,604 98.24 
a, ee 58,140,382,211 95.97 Apr. 30 ___.. 71,857,596,488 98.69 
Apr. 30_------. 57,923,553,616 95.63 May 29 . 81,048,543,830 99.47 
May 29 _.... 59,257,509,674 95.64 June 30__._____ 80,704,321,646 99.64 





N. Y. Reserve Bank Index Again Lower In May 


The index of production and trade compiled by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York declined 1 point further during May to 
124% of estimated long term trend. The group index of production 
was down 2 points as the continued sharp curtailment of construc- 
tion work and the reduced output of steel and coal resulting from 
recent work stoppages more than offset increased production in 
other industries. On the other hand, shipyards broke all records by 
delivering 175 ships totaling 1,782,000 deadweight tons. 

The Reserve Bank further said: 


Retail trade showed mixed tendencies during May. Mail order 
houses reported a sharp cut in sales, traceable to inventory shortages 
and inability to offer substitutes on orders placed by mail, and de- 
partment store sales declined more than usual at this season of the 
year. Sales of variety chains and grocery chains, on the other hand, 
showed some increase from reduced April levels. 


During the month of June, further strikes in the coal mines 
brought about losses of output in coal and, to some extent, also in 
steel. The rising tendency of crude petroleum production was 
checked during June, but electric power output continued to rise. 
The Office of Defense Transportation on June 9 extended its system 
of permits in order to speed shipments on the Great Lakes, which 
have been hampered by weather conditions, and to divert carriers 
to ore transportation. Scarcity of livestock in the market and con- 
flicts over price regulations threatened to shut down many small 


packing establishments. A virtual stoppage of corn shipments as 
farmers diverted corn to stock feeding, also curtailed operations in 
corn processing plants. 


INDEXES OF PRODUCTION AND TRADE* 
100—-Estimated Long Term Trend 


May Mar. Apr. May 
1942 1943 1943 1943 
oduction and Trade_-~---------- 113 126 4125 +124 
Pe odeation Set OR Pere gh, MEY Rr Sere en eee 121 136 4135 +133 
Producers’ goods—total ~.--~~---- 148 173 +171 +169 
Producers’ durable goods__-_-- 168 205 +202 +198 
Producers’ nondurable goods_ 125 136 +134 +134 
Consumers’ goods—-total ~__----- 87 88 +87 +87 
Consumers’ durable goods___- 45 40 +37 +33 
Consumers’ nondurable goods 101 105 +104 +105 
Durable goods—total ~.--.----~-- 132 157 +154 +150 
Nondurable goods—total ~.--~-~-- 111 .- Soe +117 117 
Primary distribution ~.--..------------- ¥ 128 151 +154 156 
Distribution gee ae ee ea eee 85 85 +81 +80 
Miscellaneous services__-~_-~-.-----~—------- 124 163 +169 +170 
Cost of Living, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(100—-1935-39 average) __--~--~-------- 116 123 124 125 
Wage rates (100—1926 average)---------- 136 149 7150 Tied 
*Velocity of Demand —" 
(100—1935-39 average 
New York City__---------------------- 66 62 83 85 
Outside New York City..-------------- 88 78 89 80 
*Adjusted for seasonal variation. *Preliminary. 


Indexes for January and February have been revised. 
available upon request. 


The revised figures are 


itm | imal 





i than 1,200 stores in 56 cities. 








In Month Ended May 15, Labor Bent. Renorts 


While the cost of items making up nearly 60% of the family | 
budget remained practically unchanged in the month ended May 15, | 
a rise of 1.7% in food prices increased the total cost of living for | 
city workers by 0.8%, Secrteary of Labor Frances Perkins reported | 
on June 18. “This increase of 0.8% compares with a rise of 1.5% 
in the month ending March 15 and 1.1% in the month ending April | 
15,” she said. Miss Perkins further reported: 

“Great variation in food price changes in different parts of the | 
country was shown as the Bureau of Labor Statistics shopped more | 
New vegetable and fruit crops were | 
coming into local markets and OPA flat price ceilings, which vary | 
by cities, were just becoming effective in mid-May. 

“The largest increases in May food prices were for fresh fruits 
and vegetables, which were up 8%. Prices of chickens continued to 
rise, with growing scarcity at the retail level in some cities. Sweet 
potatoes increased 40% in the period, to three times their price of a 
year ago. 

“With this recent rise, food prices as a whole averaged 17% 
above last May and 46% above January, 1941. In view of the wide 
regional variations in food prices, the national averages this month 
naturally do not describe the experience in many individual cities, 
let alone in individual families. Thus, in tlhe case of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, changes ranged from an average increase of 24% in a! 
New England city to a decline of 21% in a large Southern city. 

“Aside from food, the principal increases were in the cost of 
services, particularly medical care and barber and beauty shop serv- 
ices. Prices of rayon hosiery had gone down 2% on the average by 
mid-May, although the new OPA price-quality ceilings were not 
fully in effect. x 





“Taking account of all these changes, the cost of living index 
stood at 125.1% of the 1935-39 average, 7.8% above a year ago and 
24.1% above January, 1941, base date for the Little Steel formula.” 

RETAIL FOOD COSTS IN LARGE CITIES COMBINED* 


(Indexes, 1935-39100) 

Commodity Group— May 18+ Apr.20 Sept.15 May12 Jani14 Aug. 15 

1943 1943 1942 1942 1941 ly39 
PEE nie ee 143.0 140.6 126.6 121.6 97.8 93.5 
Cereals and bakery products_ 107.6 $107.5 105.4 105.2 94.9 93.4 
peg: ENE MES ces 138.3 138.0 130.6 124.3 101.1 95.7 
Pe MANN. Wo se ete aa cent cs 231.1 130.5 126.0 124.1 109.4 99.6 
REE he eae 125.5 126.0 124.0 123.2 86.1 88.0 
Lamb PE Ee ae ee 141.6 138.7 133.7 118.2 98.7 98.8 
| | eae 147.6 146.4 133.7 113.4 97.2 94.6 
Fish, fresh & canned_____ 201.7 207.0 168.2 150.9 118.7 99.6 
Dairy products ......_______ 136.9 337.7 1377.7 123.3 105.1 93.1 
Eggs PROP cheer pipet tha tine 142.1 141.3 155.2 115.4 97.4 90.7 
Fruits & vegetables__.___ 190.9 1179.5 129.7 128.7 93.3 92.4 
Se ee ee 205.8 $191.2 130.3 130.0 93.4 92.8 
I its sural uti 131:9 132.4 123.8 122.7 91.4 91.6 
a Sa ee ee 158.0 157.7 143.4 131.2 99.6 90.3 
Beverages apse eeeteidindaaieinan nee 124.5 124.9 123.8 124.6 90.9 94.9 
Seer ee Ol ae acs 126.2 126.6 120.7 122.4 80.3 84.5 
Sugar and sweets_____________ 127.5 128.4 127.0 127.1 95.3 95.6 

PER CENT CHANGE 

4-26-43 9-15-42 5-12-42 6-14-41 8-15-39 

Commodity Group— to to to to to 
5-18-43 5-18-43 5-18-43 5-18-43 5-18-43 
ALL FOODS__---. ecishhe + 1.7 + 13.0 + 17.6 + 46.2 + §2.9 
Cereals and bakery prods. + .1 yo ee PR + 13.4 + 15.2 
Meats - ‘ dinineine bathed 2 + 5.9 + 11.3 + 36.8 + 44.5 
Beef and veal nnd § + 4.0 + 5.6 +19.8 + 31.6 
Pork  - pequidtntabetnipiedusias - 4 ual + 1.9 + 45.8 + 42.6 
Lamb deuindtiahens + 2.1 + 5.9 19.8 + 43.5 + 43.3 
Chickens cise . 8 + 10.4 + 30.2 51.9 + 56.0 
Fish, fresh and canned_ —2.6 + 19.9 33.7 69.9 + 102.5 
Dairy products —_ ehh 7.2 11.0 30.3 + 47.0 
Eggs - Paelae w ; + .6 ~ 3.4 23.1 + 45.9 + 56.7 
Fruits and vegetables_____ + 6.4 + 47.2 48.3 + 104.6 + 106.6 
i | Ee. VE Eien + 7.6 + 57.9 58.3 120.3 + 121.8 
a - 9 + 6.0 6.9 + 43.5 + 43.2 
Dried ‘ , : . + .2 10.2 20.4 + 58.6 + 75.0 
3everages : — 3 6 » + 37.0 + 31.2 
Fats and oils ' 2 4.6 + 3.1 + 57.2 + 49.3 
Sugar and sweets . 7 4 : a + 33.8 + 33.4 
The number of cities included in the index was changed from 51 to 56 in 
March, 1943, with the necessary adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the 
Same time the number of foods in the index was increased from 54 to 61. +Prelim- 


inary. tRevisd. 





Non-Ferrous Metals — Silver Bill Aprroved — 
OPA Lifis Geiling Prices On Fluorspar 


Editor Note.—At the direction of the Office of Censorship certain 
production and shipments figures and other data have been omitted 
for the duration of the war. 

“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of July 8, 
stated: “Production and labor problems forced OPA to raise maximum 
prices for all grades of fluorspar on an average of $5 a ton, effective 
July 1. Part of the advance is earmarked for higher wage rates, 
with the remainder available for lifting production. The Green bill, 
aimed at making Treasury silver available for the war program at 
the equivalent of 71.1lc. an ounce,®—— _ — ——e — 
now awaits the signature of the 
President. Those consumers who 
will have to switch from 45c. 


Nations’ supply. When the war 
ends, it was declared, stocks of 
copper will be large, and these 
metal to higher-priced silver in| should not be dissipated. Ore re- 











producing solder and other ma-| serves are limited and are being 
terials hope to get some relief | rapidly depleted. 

through OPA in an upward re- Transportation of ore from the 
vision of ceiling prices for their | open-pit mine of Utah Copper 
products. Price developments in| halted on July 7 when 125 men 
major non-ferrous metals were | operating the Bingham & Garfield 
lacking last week.” The publica- | Railroad walked out because they 
tion further went on to say: insist on being classified as rail- 
road workers instead of mine 
workers. The labor dispute is ex- 
pected to be settled quickly. 


Lead 


August business was booked 
more freely by producers, and this 
accounts for an expansion in busi- 
ness during the last week. Sales 
of common lead for the seven-day 
period were almost four times that 
in the week previous. July re- 
quirements of consumers 


Copper 


At the hearings on the Scrug- 
ham stockpile bill held in Wash- 
ington early in the week, it was 
brought out that the United States 
is producing approximately 40% 
of the total supply of copper avail- 
able to the United Nations. Latin 
American production supplements 
that of the United States, making 
available to the munitions plants 
in this country 60% of the United 





been covered to the extent of 90%. 
Large consumers of lead are ex- 
pected to add to their inventories 
during the summer period, which 
would be in line with a recent rul- 
ing by WPB easing restrictions 
during the period of lightest traf- 
fic on the railroads. 
Zinc 

Those consumers entitled to re- 
ceive zinc experienced no diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies. WPB 
continues to allot the metal for es- 
sential needs, and surplus zinc is 
being stockpiled. The price situa- 
tion remains unchanged, Prime 
Western holding on the basis of 
8'%4c., East St. Louis. 

Tin 

WPB issued a warning last week 
against the illegal use of solder in 
the automotive repair industry. 

Tin-plate for can manufacturers 
may be made in advance because 
of the seasonal nature of the can- 
ning industry, WPB has ruled. 

Quotations for tin remain un- 


changed. Straits quality tin for 
shipment was as follows: 
July August Sept. 
July 1 52.000 52.000 52.000 
July 2 52.000 52.000 52.000 
July 3 52.000 52.000 52.000 
July 5 Holiday 
July 6 52.000 52.000 52.000 
July 7 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Chinese, or 99% tin, continues 


at 51.125c. a pound. 


Fluorspar 


To increase production, OPA 
approved general increases of ap- 
proximately $5 a ton in maximum 
prices for all grades of fluorspar, 
affective July 1, 1943. Metallur- 
gical grades are now set at a ceil- 
ing $30 to $33 a ton, depending on 
the grade. Acid and ceramic spar 
are fixed at $37 a ton, with freight 
adjustments allowed. The revised 





regulation continues the exemp- 
tion of crude fluorspar. 


Of the $5 increase, about $3.50 
has been authorized to permit ab- 
sorption of higher wage costs 
granted by the War Labor Board. 
The remainder is to go toward e- 
couraging production. The OPA 
regulation states that in the event 
that new production is not forth- 
coming in the degree necessary, 
the $1.50 portion of the increase 
may be revoked. 


Quicksilver 


Promising traces of quicksilver 
have been found on the island of 
Ceylon. Exploratory work is now 
in progress to determine the size 
of the deposit located in the Kal- 
pitiyu district, according to press 
advices to Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. 

The price situation in quick- 
silver remains unchanged. Quo- 
tations in New York held at $196 
«¢$198 per flask. 


Silver 


The bill, introduced by Senator 
Green of Rhode Island, releasing 
Government-owned silver for war 
purposes, was approved by the 
House on July 5 without amend- 
ment and sent to the President. 
The measure allows the Treasury 
to sell or lease silver on the basis 
of 71.11l¢e. an ounce, providing that 
it retains in its possession silver 
equal to the face value of out- 
standing silver certificates. 


On the same day the Celler bill, 
which would repeal the Silver 
Purchase Act, was approved by a 
Ways and Means subcommittee. 


Lend-Lease Administrator Stet- 
tinius revealed last week that 3,- 
075,000 oz. of silver arrived in the 
United Kingdom from this coun- 
try (see page 3). 

The London price continued at 
2334d. throughout the week. The 
New York Official held at 44%c. 
an ounce. 


Daily Prices 


The daily prices of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export, re- 
finery), lead, zinc and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 





have | 


1942, page 380. 
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Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission has made public 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 


New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and |} 


the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the weeks ended June 19 and June 
12, 
the Commission. 
in these figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members | 


(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended June 19 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,728,987 shares, which amount was 15.84% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,458,290 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended June 12 of 
1,790,297 shares or 15.72% of total trading of. 5,693,460 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange member trading during the week 
ended June 19 amounted to 360,635 shares, or 13.82% of the total 
volume of that Exchange of 1,304,490 shares; during the June 12 
week trading for the account of Curb members of 427,125 shares was 
14.16% of total trading of 1,508,005 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot 
Stock Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


Total 
for Week 

6-19-42 

105,900 
5,352,390 


Total 
for Week +Per 
6-12-43 Cent 
94,680 
5,598,780 


*Per 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Cent 
ESE ET ae Len eRe a 
tOther sales 


Total sales 5,693,460 


B. Round-Lot Transactions for the Account 
Members, Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of 
Odd-Lot Dealers and Specialists: 

1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 


5,458,290 


446,620 
61,120 
413,420 


446,980 
52,740 
382,450 


Total sales 435,190 474,540 
2. Otner transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 


Short sales 


222,570 
10,240 
229,730 


263,190 
10,500 
216,130 
Total sales___- 226,630 239,970 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 


196,420 
5,800 
154,777 
Total sales 160,577 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 
i 1 Sees 
EAGER ee 


892,060 
79,260 
818,977 


898,237 


906,590 
69,040 
753,357 
Total sales 822,397 15.84 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account ef Members* (Shares) 


Total 
for Week *+Per 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 6-19-43 Cent 
Short sales 8,530 
Rae EE a eS Re 


Total 
for Week +Per 
6-12-43 Cent 
12,010 
1,495,995 


1,304,490 
of 


Total sales 


B. Round-Lot Transactions 
Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 


1,508,005 
the 


for Account 


106,805 
5,545 
106,265 


111,810 


125,005 
6,185 
120,915 


Total sales 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 
Mhort sales 





127,100 


39,195 
1,500 
35,175 


47,315 
2,400 
48,010 


50,410 


Total sales 36,675 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 


17,105 
Short saies } 


600 


27,085 
200 
50,010 


Total sales 50,210 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 


Short sales 


163,105 
7,645 
189,885 


199,405 
8,785 
218,935 
Total sales 227,720 
©. Odd-Lot Transactions for the Account of Special- 
ists— 


51,935 
Total purchases 51,935 


Total sales 40,015 


*The term ‘“‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 


tShares in members’ transactions as per cent of twice total round-lot volume. In 
calculating these percentages, the total members’ transactions is compared with twice 
the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that the total of members’ 
a includes both purchases and sales, while the Exchange volume includes 
only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.’ 


§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’ are included with “other sales.” 





Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended July 3, 1943 Increased 52,800 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily 
average gross crude oil production for the week ended July 3, 1943 
was 4,007,800 barrels, an increase of 52,900 barrels over the preceding 
week and 710,650 barrels per day more than produced in the week 
ended July 4, 1942. The current figure, however, is 211,100 barrels 
less than the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum 
Administration for War for the month of June, 1943. Daily output 
for the four weeks ended July 3, 1943 averaged 3,979,000 barrels. 
Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 3,905,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 10,892,000 





continuing a series of current figures being published weekly by | 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales | 


| Oklahoma 


| Nebraska 


| North Texas - ~ 





| Eastern (not 


| Kentucky 
| Michigan - 
Wyoming 


| New Mexico i 


| from oil, condensate and gas fields. 





| barrels; 
|} and in pipe lines. 
| gas 





| barrels of gasoline; 1,232,000 barrels of kerosine; 3,659,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel oil, and 7,815,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during 
| the week ended July 3, 1943; and had in storage at the end of that 
| week 78,316,000 barrels of gasoline; 8,254,000 barrels of kerosine; 
34,380,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 66,470,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oils. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and 
do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 
*State 
Allow- 
ables 
Begin. 
June 1 
373,500 

300,006 


(FIGURES IN BARRELS) 
Actual Production 
Week Change 
Ended from 
July 3, Previous 

1943 Week 
*335,500 3,950 
+280,100 26,850 

2,150 50 


*P. A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
June 
273,500 
300,000 

2,400 


Week 

Ended 
July 4, 

1942 
376,050 
260,100 
3,750 
79,500 
142,550 
138,550 
74,300 
217,600 
98,450 
171,850 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
July 3, 
1943 
335,900 
298,750 
2,100 


Kansas 





90,100 
132,450 
230,750 
124,000 
338,750 
209,900 
383,700 





Panhandle Texas-_-- 90.260 
134,300 
236,100 
125,500 
350,400 
217,600 
394,300 


1,548,400 


100 
2,500 
,150 
2,000 
5,500 
9,350 
100 


West Texas rar af 
East Central Texas 
East Texas —- a 
Southwest Texas — 
Coastal Texas 








922,800 
85,350 
243,350 


Total Texas --- 1,602,000 $1,603,709 ,700 $1,509,650 





91,350 
218,250 


85,150 
250,800 


450 
9,950 


North Louisiana __- 
Coastal Louisiana — 


309,600 





Total Louisiana —_ 330,800 350,550 335,950 ,400 328,700 





75,043 74,100 
83,950 
278,300 
18,750 


72,800 
50,000 
246,200 
15,500 


550 
.950 
,800 

900 


75,700 
55,050 
220,550 
13,600 


Arkansas —___-~- 
Mississippi 
Illinois -— 
Indiana _- SEE 
incl. Til. 
. 83,000 
11,700 
67,100 
92,250 
21,900 
6,350 
65,150 


88,400 
23,100 
58,900 
97,000 
22,300 
7,000 
105,700 


79,750 
20,800 
57,500 
86,550 
20,850 

7,000 
97,050 


,800 
,000 
3,100 
5,450 


Ind., Ky.) 
56,800 
91,650 
20,850 

7,050 
97,100 


Montana - 
Colorado _- 100 


105,700 100 


2,679,850 
617,300 





+ 46,100 
6,800 


3,208,850 
770,150 


3,236,500 
771,300 


Total East of Calif. 
California ~- a 


3,395,600 
- 823,300 §823,300 





Total United States 4,007,800 + 52,900 3,979,000 3,297,150 
*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables represent the production of al) 
petroleum liquids, including crude oil, condensate and natural gas derivatives recovered 
Past records of production indicate, however, that 
certain wells may be incapable of producing the allowables granted, or may be limited 
by pipeline proration. Actual state production wouid, under such conditions, prove to 
be less than the allowables. The Bureau of Mines reported the daily average produc- 
tion of natural gasoline and allied products in March, 1943, as follows: Oklahoma, 
27,700; Kansas, 5,600; Texas, 105,800; Louisiana, 20,400; Arkansas, 2,500; Illinois, 
10,600; Eastern (not including Illinois, Indiana or Kentucky), 9,700; Kentucky, 3,500; 
Michigan, 100; Wyoming, 2,200; Montana, 300; New Mexico, 5,500; California, 43,400. 
+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7 a.m. June 30, 1943, 
tThis is the net basic allowable as of June 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception ot 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 10 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to oper- 
ate leases, a total equivalent to 10 days shut-down time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


4,218.900 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE. GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JULY 3, 1943 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 

Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
— ——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis——— 

§Gasoline 
Production 
at Re- tStocks 
Crude fineries Finished of Gas 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oil and 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate 
Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuels 


tStocks tStocks 

of Re- 

sidual 
Fuel 
Oil 


Daily Refining 
Capacity 


District— 


| *Combin’d: East Coast, 


Texas Gulf, Louisi- 
ana Gulf, North 
Louisiana - Arkansas 
and Inland Texas_- 
Appalachian 
i i et 
Okla., Kans., Mo 
Rocky Mountain 
California 


12,493 
546 
3,123 
1,634 
664 
48,016 


14,131 
1,058 
4,928 
1,894 

358 

12,011 


4,890 
404 
2,505 
1,174 
319 
1,600 


31,133 
2,301 
16,312 
6,229 
1,840 
20,501 


,866 
145 
743 
339 
107 
705 





Tot. U. S. B. of M. 
basis July 3, 1943_ 
Tot. U. S. B. of M. 
basis June 26, 1943 
U. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis July 4, 1942_ 3,552 10,798 86,660 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. tFinished, 67,818,000 
unfinished, 10,498,000 barrels. +At refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit 
§Not including 1,232,000 barrels of kerosene, 3,659,000 barrels of 
oil and distillate fuel oil and 17,815,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced 
during the week ended July 3, 1943, which compares with 1,488,000 barrels, 3,876,000 
barrels and 8,126,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,154,000 barrels, 


3,905 10,892 78,316 34,380 66,470 


4,015 83.2 11,092 79,589 34,044 67,960 


33,022 77,401 


| 3,591,000 barrels and 6,693,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended July 4, 1942. 


Stocks of kerosene amounted to 8,254,000 barrels at July 3, 1943, against 


barrels a week earlier and 9,636,000 barrels a year before. 


Note 
7,788,000 


Commercial Paner Ouistanding 


Reports received by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York from 
commercial paper dealers show a total of $159,600,000 of open mar- 
ket paper outstanding on May 29. This was a decline of $19,300,000 
from the April 30 total and-a decline of $194,600,000 from the 


The current total is the smallest since June 
This was 


May 29, 1942, total. 
30, 1935, when the amount outstanding was $159,300,000. 
the fifteenth successive monthly decline. 

Following are the totals for the last two years: 


1943— 
May 29__- 
Apr 30 
Mar 31 
Feb 27 
Jan 30 


1942- 
Dec 31 
Nov 30 
Oct 31 
Sep 30 
Aug 31 
July 21 
Jun 30 
May 29__- 


1942— $ 
Apr 30 3 . 373,100,000 
Mar 31 384,300,000 
Feb 28 388,400,000 
Jan 31 380,600,000 


1941 


Dec 31 
Nov 29 
Oct 31 
Sep 30 
Aug 30 
July 31 
Jun 30 
May 31 


159,600,000 
178,900,000 
200,600,000 
203,100,000 
220,400,000 


374,500,000 
387,100,000 
277,700,000 
370,500,000 
353,900,000 
329,900,000 
299,000,000 
295,000,000 


229,900,000 
260,600,000 
271,400,000 
281,800,000 
297,200,000 
305,300,000 
315,200,000 
354,200,000 


‘Nominate Burgess For 


» . ‘ 

| ABA Vice-Presidency 
| The New York State Bankers 
| Association has submitted ithe 
iname of W. Randolph Burgess, 
| Vice-Chairman of the Board of 
the National City Bank of New 
York, as a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency of the American 
Bankers Association, it was an- 
nounced on May 31 by E. Chester 
Gerstein, President of the State 
bankers. organization, who is 
President of the Public National 
Bank and Trust Co. 

Mr. Burgess was President of 
the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation in 1940. The election 
for ABA officers will be held in 
New York in connection with the 
Association’s War Service Meet- 
ing on Sept. 15. 

The position assumes more than 
ordinary importance this year, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gersten, not only 
because of the Association’s war 
services but also because of the 
decision of the ABA’s executive 
council to recommend the elec- 
tion of only one Vice-President 
instead of two as in former years. 
Mr. Burgess is the first commer- 
cial banker from New York State 
to be proposed for a major elec- 
tive office in the ABA for several 
years. 

Mr. Burgess’s banking experi- 
ence has been particularly in the 
field of Treasury financing. He 
was for a number of years Deputy 
Governor and then Vice-President 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York in charge of fiscal 
agency transactions and of open 
market operations for the Federal 
Reserve System. He is also a 
recognized authority on a wide 
range of economic and financial 
subjects. 

At the outbreak of the Second 
World War in 1939 he served for 
two months as special assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. In 
1918-and 1919 he was assistant 
and acting chief of the statistics 
branch of the General Staff with 
rank of major. In 1919-1920 he 
was statistician with the Russell 
Sage Foundation. In 1920 Mr. 


} Burgess joined the Federal Re- 


serve Bank of New York, serving 
as Deputy Governor, or Vice- 
President, of that institution from 
the period 1930 to 1938. Since 
1938 r. Burgess has been Vice- 
Chairman of the board of the 
National City Bank of New York. 


Mr. Burgess has been President 
of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation and president of the Aca- 
demy of Political Science. He is 
a trustee of Robert College, 


Teachers College, and the Carne- 
gie Corporation and is a fellow of 
Brown University. He is also au- 
thor of a number of publications 
including “Trends of School 
Costs,’ “The Reserve Banks and 
the Money Market,” and “Inter- 
pretations of Federal Reserve 
Policy in the Speeches and Writ- 
ings of Benjamin Strong,’ the 
first Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

In the American Bankers As- 
sociation, Mr. Burgess is Chair- 
man of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission. He is an ex officio mem- 
ber of the Executive Council and 
a member of the special commit- 
tee on war borrowing. 

He is director of the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, the 
Royal Lieverpool Group .of In- 
surance Companies and a trustee 
of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. He did postgraduate 
work at Brown University, Mc- 
Gill University, and Columbia 
University. Columbia gave him 
the degree of Ph.D. in 1920, and 
{Brown awarded him the honorary 
degree of LL. D. in 1937. 
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Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week | April Non-Farm Mig. 
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orders made for or filled from stock, and cther items made necessary adjustments of 


unfilled orders. 














Freight Loaded Connections 
E | é Southern District— 1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 H 1 os 
nded July 3, 1943 ncrease 9| 202 Cars ccm Tennessee & Northern____-~_. 303 455 "06 251 410 Recordings Higher 
ae , tl. & W. P._—W. R. R. of Ala.________- 584 620 754 2,817 
Loading of revenue freight for the week ended July 3, 19483, | atianta, Birmingham & Coast___-__-_- 695 881 905 1089 yt Each type of mortgage lender 
totaled 852.106 cars, the Association of American Railroads an-| Atlantic Coast Line- nt feet 12,179 10,648 9,105 9,669 9.483 | in April increased its non-far 
nounced on July 9. This was an increase above the corraspending | re eet en — a a +.e73 4.333 4,690 4,201 | mortgage recordings over “the 
week of 1942 of 98,366 cars, or 13.1%, and an increase above the | Ciinchfie eh gpicneanees 4s. bes 44 1.604 1,493 | ny. re a: a 
z Clinchfield______ . 2,620 1,529 1,318 2'551 2694 | March total, the Federal Home 
same week in 1941 of 111,747 cars, or 15.1%. | Columbus & Greenville es 322 367 408 121 '224|Loan Bank Admiinstrati 
ani ; _— — : > r § | Durham & Southern 105 2 75 33 919 | " - miinstration re- 
Loading of revenue freight for the week of July 3 increased | - -— Oo 126 7S 338 919 rted June 12 di 
‘inked cag on SEEM dhioke the guaceting kK ’ | Florida East Coast 1.374 912 376 1300 343 | Ported on June 12. All recordings 
,262 cars, or 12.0% above the preceding week. | Gainesville Midland a 36 40 35 "16 208 | Of liens less than $20,000 amounted 
peg Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 386,910 cars, a decrease of | pene ry , 981 1,355 1,064 3,375 2,616 | to $303,957,000 for the month, 
3,050 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 30,324 cars veorgia & Florida. ~--~ 508 467 453 519 432 | 15% greater than for March 
tatethye peice E orbayprccos Saag es F Gulf, Mobile & Ohio__ : 3,986 3,935 3,447 4,178 4210|°2” Sreater than for Marcn. 
above the corresponding week 1n ive. Lat Illinois Central System_ 5 26,121 23,719 21,388 18,892 16.614} The organization’s announce 
Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled | Louisville & Nashville 40,151 19,791 19,652 11,463 10,978 | ment furth tated: : 
100,596 cars, an increase of 2,222 cars above the preceding week, oe enc sa aun aa 18¢ 183 733 836 | er 
and an increase of 18,552 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. | Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.. 3,071 3,241 3 126 5,201 4.595 | Largely seasonal in character, 
Coal loading amounted to 145,198 cars, an increase of 76,728 | Norfolk Southern_ 2,314 1,520 2,079 1,148 r'gas | He ares Wee sufficient to 
cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 24,901 cars above Richmond, Pred: PotoAie on 399 333 394 1,076 102g | Carry April mortgage activity to a 
> corres j , i ‘ ac = 6 7 355 11,078 9,912 | y % . 
the corresponding week in 1942. Seaboard Air Line_ SE ARON 9,950 10,373 8.803 7.341 8 173 jen: of ta ‘" pelt mi a7 
Grain and grain products loading totaled 60,479 cars, an in- Southern System___..__...._.....-...-- 20,378 21,659 22,156 22,457 23,304 k ‘ ee ees whistled 
; : pS ars, Tennessee Central__ em 1,134 565 461 935 was 22% less than in April, 1941 
crease of 4,869 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of | Winston-Salem Southbound... "87 re ee a f 
. s inston-Salem Southbound______-_-- 104 87 141 7 Banks and tr - 
e V 704 830 | Banks and trust companies bet 
18,137 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western tered their March figures by 19% 
Districts alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Total - __-_—-- 2 -- == nennnn = 114,392 __ 108,505 _ 108,146 _114,480 _ 110, 985 while savings and yvohe pe Ad 
July 3 totaled 46,384 cars, an increase of 4,690 cars above the pre- Northwestern District ve | tions and pote savings por 
ceding week : inere: - 16.136 car hn 7 . ‘ : — . 
hy — and an increase of 16,136 cars above the corresponding Chicago & North Western____--_-----. 21.788 19.801 19.712 12.903 12.902 | gained 18% and 17%, respective- 
week in 1942. Chicago Great Western______________. 2,404 2,193 2,449 3,105 3.147 |ly. The other three groups of 
it7a . ry ° . — . “ ar wile a St P. chile cigviin Coens enaiinin 21,727 } 7 ‘ 
Live stock loading amounted to 11,757 cars, an increase of 236 Chicago, St. Paul, tly one a 3789 tS 283 a aan saae ype lenders made increases of about 
cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 2,242 cars above | Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range___--- —-. 8,762 24,507 24, 240 342 500 | 10%. 
the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts alone, inte South Shore & Atlantic___-- 1,138 835 903 620 450} “These mortgages largely repre- 
loading of live stock for the week of July 3 totaled 8,200 cars, an og i agg pag - gy 5.138 5.0 5,298 10,738 log 4 
oper. Pig 5+ Mlmentcs ) 2 S, an | Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South... 449 424 439 he jar ,sent loans for the purchase and 
go gree of 236 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of Great Northern_______- ALC) 25,952 22,525 22,419 5,967 4627|refinancing of homes, since all 
396 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. Greee Dag & Weniare__. mmeneiniow ne a oane rs oe = 800 | new construction of dwellings has 
Forest products loading totaled 44,618 cars, a decrease of 238 | Minneapolis & St. Louis_ ae sc. 1910 1,653 1,733 2,513 2.144 | ceased, except for the housing of 
oth below the preceding week but an increase of 187 cars above eer eailing rou! ® 8. 8. M.- Sa 7,828 6,385 7,028 2.920 2'772 | war workers 
the corres ter eee” 2 9 ~ | 3pokane International______--_-____- 11,111 8,658 10,191 ‘52 7 ac + 
ponding week in 1942. wide ee red ye pb vs For the first four months of 
we’ sega nays pra to 89.692 cars, an increase of 8.591 cars | 2P0*k#8n¢ Portland & Seattle____-____- 2,832 2,003 1,987 3,750 2,837 | 1943, mortgage recordings totaled ~ 
above the preceding week and an increase of 3,745 cars above the $1,027,000,000, which was 22% less 
aredbstigl ! : : »#40 Cars Ge oy is a es a he 2 142,744 125,435 2 :3 7 ; ar te ’ , oferphiadte 
corresponding week in 1942. = 439 __126,994 __63,793 _60.160 | than in the January-April period 
Coke loading amounted to 12,856 cars, an increase of 1,904 cars| _ Centra! Western District— of last year and neagly ene-aaure 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 278 cars above the | Aig )°OP: © Santa Fe System_----_—- 26,743 25,749 26,054 11,915 10,266 | Delow 1941. 
corresponding week in 1942. Ringhaw & Gastiala. om na en a .— 7 a! 4,086 4,500 “The report showed that in .the 
Sa 5s 2 57 78 103 , Seuciiiuet 
All districts reported increases compared with the correspond- | Gric?8? Burlington & Quincy_-—--—_- | 19,583 13,925 15,803 11,223 9.e00 | past Co: yeas Seeayeee ee 
ing weeks in 1942 and 1941. Both 1942 and 1941 included July 4th Chicago & Illinois n=, 2,566 2,552 2,566 784 s4g | bave accounted for an increasing 
holiday uly eee Se See Pacific_______- 13,376 11,459 13,032: 13,338 += 10,722. | share of the total of recordings. 
, Shice ns 2,462 2,144 2,4 996 3,97 : 
Satetate & Eeetees ee 70 = 450 5,996 2,970} In the first four months of 1941, 
1943 1942 i 719 687 573 1,711 1700 te: ut . 
i icaaai lh aan can al 942 1941 Denver & Ric Grande Western_______. 3,813 2,598 1,960 6,204 5483 | individuals registered 17% of the 
s of Ji ee es a 539,846 3,858.47 F a eee ei 680 435 7 5 i 
4 weeks of February__- > 3055 640 : nosey ind grep Fort Worth & Denver City_ cee sae ans : a F R.. aa total. In the same period of 1942 
4 weeks of March 3,073,428 3,174,781 2,866,565 | rinois Terminal_____— - «927 1,660 1,916 2,313 3.041 | they accounted for 18% and in 
‘ weeks of April 3,136,253 3350996 2793 630 Missouri -Ilinois_—_. 2 a 1.040 1.086 1,065 415 445 1943, for 22%. Banks and trust 
4 weeks of June i814 epee 4,160,060 | North Western Pacific. - ra ae 64 lu1 |companies have reported a de- 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


John F. Flaacke, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York, on July 12 began 
his 73rd year of continuous ser- 
vice with the bank. In point of 
service, he is the dean of New 
York bankers and as far as known, 
for length of continuous service 
with one institution, he holds the 
record for the entire country. Mr. 
Flaacke was born in New York 
City on Aug. 22, 1855. He entered 


the bank’s employ on July 12, 
1871, during the Presidency of 
John Quentin Jones, and has 


served under seven of the ten 
Presidents which the bank has had 
in its 119 years of existence. He 
is Honorary President of the 
Quarter Century Club of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. Mr. 
Flaake was one of the organizers 
of the Bank Clerks’ Building & 
Loan Co. in 1890 and was also 
active in organizing the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking, of which he was the 
first Treasurer. He is a member 
of the Blizzard Men’s Club and 
the Society of Old Brooklynites. 





The statement of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York for June 
30, 1943, shows deposits of $4,193,- 
352,000, compared with $4,203,- 
291,000 on March 31, 1942, and 
$3,595,451,000 on June 30, 1942. 
Total resources at the latest date 
amounted to $4,482,606,000, as 
against $4,482,656,000 on March 31 
and $3,869,464,000 a year ago; cash 
and due from banks, $943,768,900, 


compared with $1,025,488,000 and | reserve to undivided profits and to | "8 Department. 
$1,137,399,000 on the respective| write down the book value of its | 18 stated, 


dates; investments in U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities, $2,548,664,000, 
contrasting with $2,403,236,000 and 
$1,573,405,000; loans, discounts and 
bankers’ acceptances, $717,909,000, 
compared with $727,477,000 and 
$822,753,000. On June 30, 1943, the 


capital of the bank was $100,270,- | 
000 and the surplus $100,270,900, | 
both amounts unchanged. The un- | 


divided profits on June 30, 1943, 
after deducting $5,180,000 from 
that account for a semi-annual 
dividend payable Aug. 2, amounted 
to $49,842,000, compared with $49,- 
353,000 on March 31, 1943, and 
$40,800,000 on June 30, 1942. 





S. Sloan Colt, President of 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York, 
announced on July 7 that Lau- 
rence G. Payson has been elected 
Assistant Vice-President of the 
company. Mr. Payson has just 
completed a year of service as As- 
sistant Executive Manager of the 
Victory Fund Committee of the 
Second (New York) Federal Re- 
serve District. Mr. Payson was 
largely responsible for the inter- 
nal management of the Victory 
Fund organization. 

After graduating from Prince- 
ton in the Class of 1916, Mr. Pay- 
son was connected with the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co. He later be- 


came President of the Stock Clear- 


York State savings banks, an in-| 


crease of about $35,000,000 over 
the year-end figure, and $220,069,- 
916 due to the U. S. Treasury, as 
against $153,290,173 at the end of 
1942. Cash due from Federal Re- 
serve and other banks declined to 
$22.514,128 from $47,187,211 on 
Dec. 31, 1942. Investment in U. S. 
Government obligations held by 
the trust company were $370,918,- 
785 on June 30: Capital funds 
were $39,765,520, as against $39,- 
414.370 on Dec. 31. The trust com- 
pany acts as depositary for mutual 
i'savings banks of New York State 
‘and their instrumentalities. 





_ Bankers Trust Co., New York, 
in its statement of condition as of 
| June 30, reports total resources of 
| $1,475,882,417 and total deposits of 
| $1,347,633,892, compared with $1,- 
336,854,525 and $1,218,162,690 as of 
June 30, 1942. Holdings of U. S. 
Government securities amount to 
$789,385,550, against $529,591,777 
a year ago; cash and due from 
banks totals $289,234,208, com- 
pared with $392,619,699, and loans 
and bills discounted to $308,417,- 
549, against $315,927,282. Capital 
is unchanged from a year ago at 
$25,000,000, but surplus has been 
increased to $75,000,000 from $50,- 
000,000 on June 30, 1942, and un- 
divided profits total $22,515,492 
against $37,612,292 last year. The 
bank’sedirectors voted in June to 
transfer $25,000,000 from undivid- 
ed profits to surplus account, to 
transfer $7,000,000 from general 








i'banking premises by $2,000,000. 
|The bank had net operating earn- 
|ings for the first six months of 


| 1943 of $4,711,938—operating earn- | 


'ings having amounted to $10,697,- 
957 and operating expenses to 


| $5,986,018. 





John W. White, Vice-President 
| and General Manager of Westing- 
house Electric International Com- 
pany, has been elected a director 
|of Pan American Trust Company. 





The East River Savings Bank of 
New York announces the election 
of Bruce Barton and: Douglas Gib- 
bons to the Board of Trustees. Mr. 
Barton, President of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Obsorn, Inc., is a 
Director of the State Street Invest- 
ment Corporation. He was re- 
cently elected Chairman of the 
Board of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. 

Mr. Gibbons, President of Doug- 
las Gibbons and Company, Inc., is 
a Trustee of the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co.; Director, Northern 
Insurance Co.; Vice-President, 
Lincoln Building Corp.; Director, 
New York Dock Co.; Director, 
American Red Cross, New York 
Chapter, and a member of the 
| Council of Boy Scout Foundation 
of Greater New York. 





ing Corp., affiliated with the New | 


York Stock Exchange. He was 


Chairman of the Graduate Coun- | 


cil of Princeton University and 
served four years as an Alumni 
Trustee. He is a member of the 
Council and Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee of New York 
University. He is a Trustee of the 
Franklin Savings Bank and until 


his election to his present post was | 


a Director of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. During World 
War I, Mr. Payson served with the 
A. E.F., having enlisted as a pri- 
vate and was commissioned Cap- 
tain in the Medical Corps in 
France. 





The statement of condition of 
the Savings Banks Trust Co., 
which is wholly owned by the sav- 
ings banks in New York State, 
shows that as of June 30, 1943, 
aggregate deposits amounted to 





Clinton Trust Company of New 
| York reports that deposits of the 
bank on June 30, 1943 increased 
to $14,498,202, compared with de- 
vosits of $13,077,208 on March 31, 
1943 and $10,706,797 on June 30, 
1942. Total assets of the bank in- 
creased to $15,658.950 at June 30, 
1943 from $14,263,728 on March 31 
of this year, and $12,068,361 a year 
ago. Surplus and undivided 
vrofits of the bank totaled $457,- 
444, against $425,193 three months 
ago, $400,000 on June 30, 1942. 
'Loans and discounts totaling $2.- 
| 792,818 at June 30, 1943, compared 
| with $2,239,967 three months be- 
|fore and $2,966.953 a year ago. 
| Capital stock of the Clinton Trust 
| Company remained unchanged at 
| $600,000. United States Govern- 
/ment, State and Municipal bonds 





‘totaled $6,770.882 on June 30, 1943. 


$354.944,264, compared with $249.- | against $6,409,994 on March 31 and 
374,267 at the close of 1942. Total | $3,702,539 on June 30, 1942. Cash 


assets amounted to $395,506,004 as | 


on hand and due from banks was 


afainst $290,204,963 on Dec. 31, | $3,833,724, comnared with $3.473.- 


1942. The total deposits consisted ' 


chiefly of $130,752,395 due to New 


645 three months earlier and $3,- 
433,231 a year ago. 


The Brevoort Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has received au- 
thorization from the State Bank- 
ing Department to open a branch 
|office at 465 86th St. 

Harry M. Dent, President of the 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals Ine., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., has been 
elected to the Board of Directors 
of the Marine Trust Co., Buffalo. 
| Mr. Dent is also a Director of the 
| First Trust Co. of Tonawanda. 

The Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia, reports in its state- 


/ment of condition as of June 30, | 


1943, total deposits of $722,821,102 
|and total resources of $780,916,341 
compared with deposits of $703,- 
038,134 and resources of $759,- 
239,931 on March 31, 1943. In the 
current statement, cash and due 
from banks amounts to $193,367,- 
810, as against $205,037,384; hold- 
lings of U. S. Government securi- 
ties, $452,309,070, compared with 
$406,817,692, and loans and dis- 





197,020. 
are unchanged at $14,000,000 and 
$21,000,000, respectively, but un- 
divided profits now total $13,482,- 
162, compared with $13,146,968 at 
the end of the first quarter of 
1943. 








Shareholders of the Grays Ferry 
Building and Loan Association, 
Philadelphia, have approved ab- 
sorption of the 45-year-old or- 
ganization by Home _ Builders 
Building and Loan Association, it 
was announced July 6. The plan 
was approved by the State Bank- 





increases the assets of 
i'Home Builders to $470,000 and 
dollar volume of mortgage loans 
| to $355,000. 





Frederick C. Dreyer, Assistant 


Co. of Baltimore, died on July 5 at 
his home in Baltimore. He was 75 
years old. The following regard- 


more “Sun” of July 6: 

“Mr. Dreyer began his banking 
career with the old Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. Later he moved to 
the National Union Bank as 
Cashier. When the Continental 
Trust Co. was organized in 1899 
Mr. Dreyer was appointed Treas- 
urer. 

He was appointed Assistant 
Treasurer of the Maryland Trust 


Co. in 1930 when the company 
merged with the Continental 
Trust.” 





Richard A. Connett has been ap- 
pointed an Assistant Treasurer of 


Co., Cincinnati. Mr. Connett, who 
has been with the bank 14 years, 
was formerly Manager of the 
Commercial Department. 





Tne Board of Directors of the 
Mid-City National Bank, Chicago, 
has been increased to 13 by the 
election 
Vice-President and Treasurer of 
John P. Harding Market Co., and 
Edward H. Ball, President, Chi- 


Chicago “Journal of Commerce” 
the company also announced an 
increase in the surplus account to 
$300,000, this being accounted for 
by a transfer of $50,000 from un- 
divided profits. 





| 

The statement of condition of 
the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, as of June 30, 1943, showed 
total deposits of $350,604,100, com- 
paring with $339,580,214 on Dec. 
31, 1942. The statement also shows 
total resources of $373,750,643, 
against $361,651,665 six months 
ago. Holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities are $186,092.352, 
compared with $165,255,891; loans 
and discounts, $84,812,166, against 
$74,992,279, and cash and due from 
banks, $87,558,740, compared with 
$103,614,815. Capital is unchanged 
from six months ago at $10.200,- 
000, while surplus and profits on 
June 30 are given as $10,579,520, 





Aug. 31 and the Nov. 30, 1943, 


counts to $78,672,247, against $84... | 
Capital stock and surplus | 


The merger, it| 


Treasurer of the Maryland Trust | 


ing his career is from the Balti- | 


of Armand F. Bastien, | 


cago Belting Co. According to the | 


'the expanded 
after providing $480,000 for the| trading is readily apparent at the 


dividends, as compared with $10,- 
288,735, after making provision for 
the Feb. 27, 1943, dividend of 
$240,000. 


The Commerce Trust Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., reports in its state- 
ment of condition as of the close 
of business June 30, 1943, total 
resources of $532,170,909 and total 
deposits of $317,250,565, compared 
with $321,543,567 and $307,314,706, 
respectively, on Dec. 31, 1942. 
Cash and due from banks is re- 
ported at $113,372,069, against 
$107,848,252 six months ago; hold- 
ings of U. S. obligations (direct 
and fully guaranteed), $134,361,- 
016, compared with $125,956,020; 
and loans and discounts of $56,- 
792,468, against $57,109,333. The 
trust company’s capital and sur- 
plus are unchanged at $6,000,000 
}and $4,000,000, respectively, but 
|undivided profits in the latest 
|statement total $4,553,934, com- 
|pared with $4,043,304 on Dec. 31, 
| 1942, 





Marshall B. Hall, Vice-President 
and Director of the Adams-Millis 
| Corporation, High Point, N. C., has 
been elected Vice-President of the 


|Trust Company of Georgia, At- | 


lanta, it is announced by Robert 


| Mr. Strickland also announced the 


,}appointment of Robert B. Kimsey | 


'as Assistant Secretary and of 
Garnett O. Wood as Auditor. Mr. 
Hall had been associated for many 
years with New York banking in- 
stitutions—the old National Bank 
of Commerce from 1915 to 


with the Adams-Millis Corp. in 
the latter year. Mr. Kimsey has 
been connected with the Trust Co. 
of Georgia since 1927, while Mr. 
Wood’s association dates back to 
11922. According to the Atlanta 
“Constitution,” Mr. 
sume duties in 
Banking Department of the Trust 
Company of Georgia and will have 
direct supervision of 
|pany’s business in the industrial 
areas of North Carolina and South 
|Carolina. Mr. Wood succeeds to 


| the duties of L. L. Davis, Assistant | 
| Secretary, who will devote his en- | 
| tire time to direction and super- | 


vision of tax matters for the com- 
| pany. 





| The Directors of the Midland 
| Bank, Ltd., London, recently an- 


/nounced the election of Clarence | 


'T. A. Sadd, Chief General Man- 
| ager, to membership on the Board. 
| Mr. Sadd, who has been connected 


| with the Midland Bank since 1898, 
tae also been elected to the Board 


| Trustee Co., Ltd. 
| 
| 


WY Curb Trading Ahead 
Of Year Ago 


The New York Curb Exchange 
states that while the pace of 
stock trading during the six-and- 
u-quarter months of this year is 
not comparable with the hectic 
sessions of 14 years ago nor the 
halcyon days of more recent mem- 
cry, most of the brokerage fra- 
ternity consider it quite satisfac- 
tory. Supplemental opinion, unan- 
imously expressed, the Exchange’s 
announcement says, is that atten- 
tion to a wider group of stocks— 
“peace” as well as “war” issues— 





awareness of securities as invest- 
ments; a healthy condition which 
they welcome more readily than 
the erratic speculative interest. 
Their more farsighted colleagues 
add the interpretation that in- 
creased public participation points 
/up a new or revised public opinion 
of securities which augurs well 
'for the future of the securities in- 
| dustry. 

The Curb Exchange announce- 
‘ment further said: 
| “A most striking illustration of 
interest in stock 





New York Curb Exchange where 


Strickland, President of the bank. | 


1929 | 
and the Guaranty Trust Co. from | 
1929 to 1941. He became connected | 


Hail will as- | 
the Commercial | 


the com-| 


is indicative of a growing public | 


the volume of shares traded in the 
155 business days of 1943 was 
| more than twice as large as the 
total turnover reported for the 
301 trading sessions of last year, 
and substantially ahead of the 
total volumes scored on that Ex- 
change in 1941 and 1940. Present 
volume is also but 1,000,000 shares 
away from the 1939 figure and 
about 5,000,000 under the turn- 
over for 1938. 

“Since the beginning of the 
current year, 44,863,672 shares 
have changed hands as compared 
| with’ 22,305,690 shares in 1942; 
34,656,354 in 1941; 42,928,377 in 
1940; 45,729,888 in 1939; and 49,- 
640,238 shares in 1938. Volume 
in 1937 was 104,178,804 shares. 
Trading on the Curb Exchange in 
as the 90 sessions through April 19 
brought the volume to a total that 
was 213,762 shares in excess of 
the 1942 business. In the 65 ses- 
sions since then, 23,344,220 shares 
were traded. 

“In May of this year, 11,202,975 
shares changed hands, setting a 
|six-year record for such a period 
and marking the best May in ten 
years. 

“A comparison of the monthly 
totals through June for 1942 and 
1943 shows an increase for the 
'current year of 386%. 


: Shares ———— 

1942 1943 
January 2,096,415 3,591,161 
February 1,380,255 5,581,711 
March 1,782,300 7,990,045 
April 1,359,152 8,498,660 
| May 1,124,606 11,202,975 
| June 1,196,948 6,643,135 
Total shares 8,939,676 43,507,687 


“Based on the present rate of 
turnover, volume for 1943 will be 
the largest in six years.” 


Chiang Urges Allies 
Strike Now Against Japs 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai shek, 
in a message to the peoples of the 
United Nations, urged on July 
7 an immediate large-scale Allied 
offensive against Japan because 
the present is the most opportune 
/'moment “to reap great results 
| within a relatively short span of 
time.” 
| On the occasion of the sixth an- 
|niversary of Japan’s attack on 
|China, Gen. Chiang asserted 
| Japan now “is at her weakest as 
| her ready resources are approach- 
ing a point of exhaustion.” 


| i 

“Shouid we iet her have further 
|respite to complete impregnable 
| defense and to wage a long drawn- 
|out war with us,” he added, “the 
| time and price the Allies will 
| have to pay to defeat her will be 





the Guardian Bank and Savings | of the Midland Bank Executor and | ™any times longer and heavier 


|than what are required today.” 


| In Associated Press Chungking 
|advices, the following was also 
| reported: 

Gen. Chiang, who told his own 
people in another message that 
'the time limit for utter defeat of 
,the Japanese invasion armies 
| ‘cannot exceed two years,” urged 
/full support of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill agreement to “wage the 
| war on the Japanese and Euro- 
| pean fronts with equal power.” 

“In the execution of this strat- 
egy,” he promised, “our Allies 
can count upon the determination 
of the Chinese army to contrib- 
ute whatever is within their 
power and to make whatever 
sacrifices necessary... .” 


| Gen. Chiang ruled out any ‘“‘ne- 
gotiated peace,” insisted it 
should be one “seeking the eman- 
cipation of entire mankind,” and 
declared: 


“The United Nations should set . 

up at the earliest possible mo- 
‘ment joint machinery for the 
| winning of the peace as well as 
|the efficient prosecution of the 
war. 
; “To safeguard international jus- 
| tice and collective security and to 
_insure the successful functioning 
of democratic governments after 
the war, there must be a post- 
war world organization with the 
aoe backing of an international 
orce.” 











